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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  this  series  of 
agricultural  surveys^  the  objects  with  which  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Institute  undertook  this  form  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  economic  condition  of  the  farming  industry 
were  set  forth,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  carrying  them  out.  In  the  survey  of  Berkshire 
which  is  now  presented  the  same  objects  were  in  view, 
and  similar  methods  of  investigation  were  adopted,  this 
county  being  selected  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  by 
reason  of  its  propinquity  rather  than  for  any  specially  in- 
teresting or  urgent  problems  which  it  was  expected  to 
present.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  survey 
did,  in  fact,  disclose  certain  conditions,  and  led  to  the 
discussion  of  particular  problems  which  had  not  been  en- 
countered in  the  same  form  in  the  county  of  Oxfordshire, 
thus  justifying  the  Committee  in  its  decision  to  embark 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  work  in  the  adjoining  county. 

The  survey  of  Berkshire  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
Orr,  research  assistant  in  the  Institute.  Owing  to  military 
duties  Mr.  C.  G.  T.  Mori  son  has  been  unable  to  collaborate 

^  Agriculture  in  Oxfordshire  :  a  survey  made  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Agncultural  Economics,  University  of  Oxford,  by  John 
Orr,  with  a  chapter  on  soils  by  C.  G.  T.  Morison.     Clarendon  Press,  1916. 
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in  the  production  of  the  chapter  on  soils,  and  work  of 
greater  urgency  has  caused,  likewise,  an  interruption  in  the 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  allotment  holders 
and  small  farmers  of  the  count}^  which  had  been  begun  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ashby.  This  study  will  be  completed,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  near  future. 

C.  S.  ORWIN, 


Director. 


Institute  for  Research  in  Agricultural  Economics, 
Oxford,  July  1917. 


AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

This  survey  was  made  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1916.  Some  shortcoming  is  inevitable  in  such  surveys. 
Some  estates  and  farms  with  their  management  receive  too 
little  attention.  In  this  case  there  have  been  omissions 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  and  for  this  I  express 
regret. 

A  more  agreeable  duty  is  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  so  many  Tarmers,  landlords,  and  agents 
who  furnished  much  of  the  information  on  which  the  survey 
is  based.  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  has  permitted  me  to  use,  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  Oxfordshire,  valuable  figures  which  show 
the  movements  of  the  rents  of  Oriel  College  estates,  a  large 
area  of  which  is  situated  in  Berkshire.  The  Rev.  H.  J. 
Bidder  has  given  me  information  about  the  management 
of  the  estates  of  St.  John's  College  in  the  county.  Professor 
Somerville  supplied  the  reports  on  the  experiments  in 
manuring  grass-land  conducted  by  University  College, 
Reading.  Mr.  A.  W.  Neate,  of  Newbury,  gave  me  much 
assistance  in  that  district.  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson,  of  New 
College,  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  reading  the  proofs 
and  of  making  corrections  and  suggestions.  Mr.  John 
Masefield  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  reproduce 
some  verses  from  Philip  the  King  (Heinemann).  It  is  desired 
also  to  acknowledge  the  kind  permission  of  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  to  make  use  of  figures  from  Agricultural 
Statistics. 

Several  of  the  photographs,  as  in  the  volume  on  Oxford- 
shire, are  the  work  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Taunt  (%  Co. ;  others 
of  the  Kennet  Valley  are  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  of 
Hungerford  ;  the  remainder,  including  the  panoramas,  I  owe 
to  the  co-operation  of  officials  of  the  University  Press. 

JOHN   ORE. 
Oxford, 

November  1917. 


These  homes,  this  vjilley  spread  below  me  here, 
The  rooks,  the  tilted  stacks,   the  beasts  in  pen, 
Have  been  the  heart-felt  things,  past-speaking  dear 
To  unknown  generations  of  dead  men. 

Who,  century  after  century,   held  these  farms. 
And,  looking  out  to  watch  the  changing  sky. 
Heard,  as  we  hear,  the  rumours  and  alarms 
Of  war  at  hand  and  danger  j^i'essing  nigh. 


Yet  heard  the  news,  and  went  discouraged  home, 
And  brooded  by  the  fire  with  heavy  mind, 
With  such  dumb  loving  of  the  Berkshire  loam 
As  breaks  the  dumb  hearts  of  the  English  kind, 

Then  sadly  rose  and  left  the  well-loved  Downs, 
And  so  by  ship  to  sea,   and  knew  no  more 
The  fields  of  home,  the  byres,  the  market  towns, 
Nor  the  dear  outline  of  the  English  shore. 


All  the  unspoken  worship  of  those  lives 
Spent  in  forgotten  wars  at  other  calls 
Glimmers  upon  these  fields  where  evening  drives 
Beauty  like  breath,  so  gently  darkness  falls. 

John  Masefield,  August  1914. 


CHAPTER   I 

VALE  OF  WHITE  HORSE 

There  may  be  parts  of  England  where  the  scenery  varies 
so  little  that  considerable  changes  in  position  seem  to  bring 
little  change  in  the  features  of  the  country,  but  this  is 
not  so  in  the  district  which  lies  about  the  boundaries 
of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Oxfordshire. 
However  arbitrary  the  divisions  between  them  may  appear  to 
be,  each  county  soon  shows  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  western  part  of  Berkshire  is  marked  by  a  regularity  of 
form  which  is  somewhat  unusual.  Three  valleys,  and  as 
many  lines  of  hills,  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  west  to 
east.  This  regularity  is  noticed  if  the  country  is  crossed 
from  north  to  south,  three  waves  of  land  being  met,  which 
might  seem  to  have  been  arrested  and  fixed  as  they  rolled 
northward.  The  face  of  the  first  and  furthest  spent  wave 
overhangs  the  Thames  between  Buscot  and  Wytham,  and 
forms  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  Valley,  while  its  long, 
sloping  back  is  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse. 
The  face  of  the  middle  and  higher  wave  forms  the  steep, 
southern  boundary  of  this  vale,  while  its  longer  back  is  the 
north  side  of  the  Kennet  Valley,  a  valley  bounded  partly  on 
the  south  by  the  highest  wave  of  down  land  in  Berkshire, 
above  Inkpen. 

From  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
others,  this  part  of  the  county  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions :  (1)  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  (2)  the  Downs, 
and  (3)  the  Valley  of  the  Kennet.  There  may  be  difficulty 
in  drawing  any  sharp  line  between  farming  in  the  valleys 
•and  farming  on  the  hills,  since  in  many  places  holdings  run 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  downs, 
but  there  is  so  much  down  farming  that  it  requires  separate 
treatment. 
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The  area  described  under  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  runs 
from  Buscot  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county  to 
Streatley,  where  the  chalk  hills  come  close  to  the  Thames. 
The  river  may  be  taken  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
area,  while  the  southern  boundary  follows  the  series  of 
villages  which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  downs,  beginning 
at  Ashbury  and  terminating  again  at  Streatley.  This 
district  from  the  western  end  shows  four  distinct  kinds 
of  scenery  and  farming.  The  river  Cole  running  northwards 
to  the  Thames  divides  Wiltshire  from  Berkshire.  The 
Thames  Valley,  which  is  wide  between  Cricklade  and 
Highworth,  and  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  grazing 
in  this  part  of  England,  becomes  steadily  narrower  from 
the  boundary  to  Tadpole  Bridge,  where  the  steep  ground 
approaches  the  river  and  from  there  eastwards  leaves  little 
or  no  level  land  for  cultivation.  This  constitutes  a  distinct 
part  of  the  area,  although  not  a  very  large  or  important 
one.  Next  to  it  on  the  south  comes  a  strip  of  country  with 
a  different  soil,  a  different  style  of  farming,  and  another 
kind  of  scenery.  This  strip  extends  in  width  from  the  edge 
of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Thames  down  to  near  the  river 
Ock,  and  in  length  it  runs  with  considerable  regularity 
from  Faringdon  to  Abingdon.  This  is  a  district  of  light 
soils  and  arable  farming,  while  that  included  in  the  Thames 
watershed  is  one  chiefly  of  clay  and  grazing.  To  the  south 
of  the  arable  strip  again  there  is  the  level  bottom  of  the 
Vale  on  the  Kimmeridge  and  Gault  clays,  where  grazing 
is  the  principal  style  of  farming,  but  where,  as  at  East 
Hanney,  Steventon,  and  other  places,  farmers  persevere 
in  ploughing  what  seem  to  be  the  most  stubborn  soils.  The 
last  strip  is  the  territory  between  the  clay  and  the  chalk,  in 
some  parts  mostly  on  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  may  be 
taken  to  include  all  the  district  about  Wallingford,  Cholsey, 
and  Moulsford. 

There  are  a  number  of  farms  which  lie  wholly  on  one 
of  these  kinds  of  soils.  On  the  Buscot  and  neighbouring 
estates  there  are  holdings  altogether  below  the  hill  and  on 
ihe  clay  ;  about  Faringdon,  Hatford,  and  Buckland  there  are 
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some  wholly  on  the  sand  and  stonebrash ;  at  Goosey,  West 
Challow,  and  Steventon  there  are  some  on  clay  and  nothing 
else.  But  the  more  common  arrangement  is  to  have  farms 
which  touch  two  main  kinds  of  soil,  heavy  and  light,  with 
some  part  of  their  area. 

Taking  the  Thames  Valley  between  Coleshill  and  Buscot 
the  proportion  of  arable  and  pasture  varies.  On  a  farm  of 
330  acres  60  are  ploughed,  and  the  farmer  says  it  is  '  the 
stiffest  clay  in  England '.  Nearer  the  river  and  farther 
to  the  east,  where  the  soil  is  partly  gravel,  or  black  alluvium, 
the  proportion  of  arable  is  not  much  greater.  Thus  between 
Radcot  and  Tadpole  bridges  a  farm  of  430  acres  has  150 
arable,  while  another  of  400  acres  has  100  arable.  The 
district  is  essentially  a  grazing  and  dairying  district,  but 
the  majority  of  farmers  even  on  the  stiffest  clay  plough 
from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  their  area  to  provide  roots 
and  other  winter  food  for  their  cows.  One  or  two  treat 
their  farms  as  arable,  while  an  equally  small  number  plough 
nothing. 

This  corner  of  the  county  was  of  more  than  common 
interest  to  agriculturists  at  times  during  the  last  century. 
Buscot  estate  was  farmed  in  1808  to  a  large  extent  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Edward  Loveden,  and  in  a  manner  so  admirable 
that  Dr.  Mavor,  who  made  a  survey  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  that  year,  constantly  refers  to  it  as  a  model 
in  respect  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  machinery  and  imple- 
ments used.  Between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury the  estate  had  declined  from  its  excellent  condition. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  who  made  a  survey  of  Berkshire  for 
the  E-oyal  Agricultural  Society  about  1859,  stated  that 

'  in  this  division  is  a  large  estate  at  Buscot,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  entirely  neglected  and  almost  left  to  its 
fate,  but  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  new  owner  has  just  commenced  draining  on  a  large 
scale  upon  the  deep  system,  and  purposes  doing  the  whole 
estate ;  the  result  is  looked  forward  to  with  the  more 
interest  as  the  steam  plough  is  to  be  introduced  for  its 
cultivation.  When  another  Report  on  the  farming  of 
Berkshire    shall   be  written,   it   may  have   to   be  recorded 
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of  this  estate  that  what  up  to  this  period  was  a  cold  and 
sterile  clay  has  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
parts  of  the  county.'  ^ 

Unfortunately  this  new  proprietor  committed  himself  to 
some  romantic  as  well  as  to  some  valuable  experiments,  and 
his  tenure  was  comparatively  short.  He  had  farmed  in  New 
Zealand,  and  wishing  to  operate  on  a  wide  scale  here  he 
took  the  whole  estate  in  hand,  not  only  in  its  present  extent, 
but,  as  it  was  then,  larger  by  the  addition  of  several  farms, 
which  he  afterwards  sold.  The  best-remembered  experiment 
was  the  growing  of  sugar-beet  on  a  large  area,  and  the 
distilling  of  brandy  from  it  in  a  distillery  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  Thames.  The  venture  ended  in  financial 
disaster  and  the  distillery  was  destroyed.  The  abandonment 
of  beet-growing,  however,  as  part  of  the  system  of  cropping 
is  still  viewed  with  a  lingering  regret  by  the  bailiff  on  the 
Home  Farm.  He  remembered  the  crops  of  wheat  grown 
before  beet  was  introduced,  and  he  has  handled  all  the  crops 
since  it  was  given  up,  but  none  of  them  has  equalled  in 
weight  or  quality  the  wheat  grown  in  rotation  with  the 
beet.  Farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  admit  that  the 
quality  was  superior,  but  they  do  not  agree  about  the 
weight.  Two  other  experiments  have  proved  more  profitable 
and  less  transient  than  this,  still  continuing  to  benefit  the 
farming  community.  A  reservoir  was  constructed  above 
Buscot  House,  and  this  with  some  enlargement  provides 
water  for  all  the  farms  on  the  estate.  Another  enterprise 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Buscot  Dairy  Company  at  the 
Home  Farm.  This  organization,  formed  to  buy  milk  from 
farmers  in  the  district  and  to  forward  it  to  the  best  market 
available,  has  been  greatly  improved.  Local  farmers  and 
others  now  hold  the  shares  in  the  concern,  and  the  factory 
has  been  removed  to  Faringdon  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  business. 

Farming  has  again  assumed  a  more  normal  aspect  on  the 
Buscot  estate,  most  of  the  land  being  under  grass,  and  milk 

*  Joumal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Part  I,  1860. 
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being  the  common  product.  There  are  meadows  close  to 
the  Wiltshire  border  which  bear  the  highest  reputation  for 
grazing,  and  it  is  said  that  forty  years  ago  several  farms 
were  let  at  £4  per  acre,  and  some  were  sold  at  that  time  on 
the  basis  of  those  rents,  w^hile  not  many  years  later  the  new 
owners  had  to  forgo  almost  half  of  their  anticipated 
incomes.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few  farms 
where  rents  have  again  risen  to  45s.  Floods  occasionally 
make  life  particularly  uncomfortable  near  the  Thames,  the 
water  coming  up  through  the  gravel,  and  in  one  place 
entering  a  farm-house  from  beneath  the  dining-room  hearth. 

On  the  few  farms  situated  below  the  hill  between  Thrupp 
and  Tadpole  Bridge  there  is  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  road 
communication.  A  farmer  borrows  a  drill  from  his  neighbour 
whose  house  is  hardly  200  yards  distant,  but  he  must  take 
it  round  by  the  Faringdon-Oxford  road,  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  If  a  farmer  sells  hay  to  his  next  neighbour  but  one, 
it  must  be  carted  six  miles  round.  There  are  several  small 
estates  here  running  in  narrow  strips  north  and  south,  and 
the  proprietors  have  failed  to  co-operate,  or  to  agree  with 
each  other  about  making  a  road.  From  Buckland  eastwards 
the  low  ground  in  the  Thames  Valley  is  generally  worked 
with  the  farms  on  the  hill. 

This  arable  farming  on  the  higher  ground  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  district,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  noticeable  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  road  from  Oxford 
and  Abingdon  passes  through  it.  Returning  to  Coleshill, 
close  to  the  Wiltshire  boundary,  the  road  between  it  and 
Faringdon  roughly  divides  the  pasture  from  the  arable 
land.  Between  the  two  places  the  country  tumbles  about  in 
rather  steep  hills,  and  this  hilly  formation  runs  from  the 
west  of  Faringdon  down  past  Fernham  and  on  to  Balking 
near  Uffington  in  the  centre  of  the  Vale.  Both  to  the  west 
and  east  of  this  rising  ground  the  gradient  steadies  itself, 
and  the  roads  from  Shrivenham  in  the  south-west  and  from 
Stanford-in-the-Vale  in  the  south-east  draw  with  a  gradual 
and  even  rise  through  fine,  open,  arable  fields — a  beautiful 
country — up    to    Faringdon.       On    the    Coleshill    side    of 
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Faringdon  and  on  towards  Watchfield  some  of  the  farm 
buildings  are  not  in  good  condition,  and  farming  is  irregular 
in  its  standard.  At  one  time  it  was  a  noted  district  for 
sheep,  but  the  flocks  are  now  both  fewer  and  smaller,  and, 
whether  with  reason  or  not,  older  farmers  attribute  the 
decadence  partly  to  this.  A  number  of  causes,  however, 
seem  to  contribute  to  the  result.  Several  farms  on  one 
estate  had  been  in  hand  for  many  years,  and  the  enterprise 
had  not  been  profitable.  They  are  now  let,  and  an  improve- 
ment has  taken  place. 

Arable  farming  prevails  round  Shrivenham,  but  it  meets 
the  grazing  system  immediately  to  the  south  and  east.  The 
contrast  is  sharp,  as  the  first  grazing  farm  is  so  strictly  under 
this  system  that  nothing  is  ploughed.  There  is  one  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faringdon  which  is  interesting  not 
only  in  itself  but  because  it  is  typical  of  others  in  the  western 
part  of  Berkshire.  The  whole  farm  embraces  over  4 ,000  acres, 
extending  from  the  Thames  at  Radcot  Bridge  to  the  Ock  at 
Ufiington  station,  with  an  interruption  of  only  two  fields 
wide.  This  large  holding  had  its  origin  about  1869,  when 
the  late  farmer  took  over  three  small  farms  from  his  father 
between  Faringdon  and  the  Thames,  extending  to  about  300 
acres.  One  or  more  of  these  consisted  of  Thrupp  Common, 
which  was  enclosed  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  This 
farmer  was  successful  in  business  when  the  majority  were 
losing  money.  During  the  depression  tenants  left  their  farms, 
and  few  or  none  offered  to  take  their  places.  This  gave  him 
his  opportunity,  and  for  some  twenty  years,  from  1886  to  1 906, 
the  process  of  taking  additional  holdings  went  on,  so  that 
now  the  whole  farm  consists  of  what  at  one  time  were  seven- 
teen separate  holdings.  There  are  four  sons  of  the  original 
tenant  concerned  in  the  management  in  normal  times,  some 
now  being  on  active  service.  Besides  these  there  are  six 
bailiffs. 

Of  the  4,000  acres  1,500  are  arable.  The  live  stock  con- 
sists of  1,1]  9  cattle,  including  522  cows  and  heifers  in 
milk  and  in  calf,  61  dry  heifers,  297  young  heifers, 
76  fatting  cows,  24  two-year   bullocks,   116  yearlings,  and 
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23  bulls.  There  are  159  horses,  including  79  working, 
3  three-3'ears,  '24  two-years,  15  yearlings,  4  ponies,  33  nags, 
and  1  stallion.  There  are  1,561  sheep,  including  450  Oxford 
Down  ewes,  134  stock  ewe  tegs,  63  sale  ewe  tegs,  406  other 
tegs,  10  ram  tegs,  7  rams,  and  491  lambs.  The  number  of 
cows  is  less  than  in  ordinary  times,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
labour  and  the  attractive  prices  for  fat  stock  both  making 
for  reduction.  The  Oxford  Down  flock  is  noted  as  one  of 
those  producing  good  pedigree  rams,  which  are  sent  to 
various  markets  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  farm 
embraces  a  large  variety  of  soils,  clay  in  the  Vale  towards 
Longcot,  sand  and  stonebrash  round  Faringdon,  with 
gravel  and  black  soil  at  Thrupp.  It  is  at  the  last  place  that 
the  best  corn  is  grown,  if  it  is  got  in  under  good  conditions. 
Adjoining  this  farm  on  the  east  side  towards  Hatford  is 
one  of  640  acres,  the  most  northerly  holding  in  a  large 
undertaking  which  embraces  between  11,000  and  12,000 
acres  in  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  This  particular  farm  is 
separated  widely  from  the  others  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, the  nearest  of  which  is  at  Lambourn  or  Catmore.  It 
was  bought  by  the  farmer  about  fourteen  years  ago  at  some- 
thing over  £12  per  acre,  and  one  of  his  sons  has  been  in 
charge  of  it  during  this  period.  The  farm  is  not  a  good 
one  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  being  one  of  the  few  almost 
wholly  on  sand  and  stonebrash.  At  the  north  end  towards 
Buckland  Warren  it  is  very  light  sand,  and  at  the  south 
end  towards  Hatford  it  is  stonebrash  so  shallow  in  places 
as  to  burn.  The  system  of  farming  introduced  here  has 
given  rise  to  a  greater  amount  of  discussion  than  any  other 
in  the  county.  Previous  occupants  of  the  farm  had  little 
success  in  it,  and  when  the  new  style  arrived  it  was  generally 
predicted  that  the  experiment  would  be  short-lived.  '  Wait 
for  three  years,'  said  an  old  shepherd  on  a  neighbouring 
farm, '  and  he  won't  grow  a  corn  for  a  corn.'  The  rotation  at 
Hatford  is  the  same  as  that  followed  on  all  the  farms  which 
constitute  this  business.  It  is  (1)  roots,  (2)  spring  corn, 
(3)  clover,  (4)  wheat  or  barley,  (5)  bare  fallow,  (6)  winter 
oats  or  wheat.     It  is  only  a  few  years  since  wheat  was  added 
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to  the  crops,  oats  and  barley  having  been  the  only  corn 
grown.  At  Hatford  roots  occupy  from  90  to  100  acres,  and 
from  300  to  400  sheep  are  bought  in  to  eat  them  off  in 
winter.  The  common  criticism  directed  against  this  system 
of  farming  is  that  it  depends  too  much  on  artificial  and  too 
little  on  farm-yard  manure,  or  on  sheep.  This  criticism — it 
may  be  fair  to  call  it  a  prejudice  —  is  breaking  down. 
Farmers  who  expected  the  system  to  collapse  admit  that 
the  Hatford  experiment  is  turning  out  better  than  they 
anticipated,  and  they  are  modifying  their  systems  in  har- 
mony with  it.  There  are  other  aspects  of  the  enterprise 
which  may  be  less  sound,  but  the  style  of  cropping  has 
justified  itself  in  the  opinion  of  farmers. 

Nearer  the  river  Ock  farms  are  situated  partly  on  the 
stonebrash  and  partly  on  the  clay,  useful,  mixed  arable  and 
grazing  farms.  One  of  these  at  Fernham  is  referred  to  by 
farmers  as  among  the  best  in  the  county,  and  there  are 
others  of  a  similar  kind  but  with  less  high  reputations  at 
Shellingford  and  Stanford-in-the-Vale.  A  farm  of  620  acres 
in  this  part  has  about  280  arable  and  the  rest  in  grass.  On 
it  there  are  110  cows  in  normal  times,  but  the  flock  of  sheep 
has  been  given  up  temporarily.  Between  Stanford  and 
Faringdon  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
rich  arable  district.  It  is  well  farmed,  and  there  are  good 
fields,  but  one  of  their  defects  is  that  the  plough  irons  are 
frequently  broken  on  the  rock,  as  the  soil  is  often  shallow 
and  wanting  in  substance. 

To  the  east  of  Faringdon  on  either  side  of  the  Oxford 
road  there  is  a  picturesque  arable  country.  The  road  runs 
along  what  some  people  call '  the  hog's  back  ',  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  between  the  Thames  Valley  and  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse.  Near  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  overlooking  the  Thames 
and  Oxfordshire,  a  series  of  villages  occupy  magnificent 
sites.  Littleworth,  Buckland,  Hinton  Waldrist,  Longworth, 
Appleton,  and  Cumnor  stand  close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  in 
situations  that  are  open  but  yet  sufficiently  sheltered  by 
woods.  There  are  a  number  of  large  houses  near  or  between 
the  villages,  and  the  choice  of  the  owners  seems  to  be  a  happy 
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one,  as  this  whole  range  of  high  ground  must  be  one  of  the 
best  sites  for  residences  in  this  part  of  England.  Farms  in 
the  villages  both  small  and  large  are  chiefly  arable.  As  far 
as  to  the  east  of  Hinton  it  is  a  district  which  lends  itself  to 
good  farming,  but  even  before  war  conditions  prevailed  too 
little  labour  seems  to  have  been  employed  to  ensure  reason- 
ably clean  crops.  From  Kingston  Bagpuize  and  Fyfield 
onwards  the  farming  is  less  well  done  and  much  less  attrac- 
tive. The  soil  becomes  poorer,  being  largely  of  a  sandy 
nature,  and  this  character  becomes  most  pronounced  about 
Tubney  and  from  there  towards  Frilford.  At  Pusey  the  soil 
is  a  good  sandy  loam.  Dr.  Mavor  speaks  of  fine  farm  build- 
ings being  there  a  century  ago,  '  on  an  excellent  plan,  but 
perhaps  too  expensive '.  The  standard  could  not  have  been 
very  high,  for  they  appear  very  ordinary  in  every  respect 
to-day. 

The  farms  which  lie  close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  Long- 
worth  eastwards  have  perhaps  better  opportunities  in  respect 
of  their  soil.  They  embrace  sand  and  sandy  loam  on  the  top 
and  clay  below  the  hill,  and  on  the  road  from  Longworth 
to  Cumnor  several  farms  are  cultivated  on  a  decidedly 
high  standard,  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad  being 
rather  sharp.  Between  Longworth  and  Appleton  a  small 
farm  of  84  acres  was  very  well  managed.  The  soil  was 
clean,  and  all  the  crops  looked  healthy  and  well  fed.  At 
Eaton  close  to  Cumnor  there  are  two  farms  adjoining  each 
other,  which  are  occupied  by  two  brothers.  These  farms 
made  a  striking  and  favourable  contrast  with  most  of 
the  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  state  of  cultiva- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  form  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
capacity  for  farming  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  farms 
run  in  comparatively  narrow  strips  from  the  Thames 
back  to  near  the  Oxford  road  at  Bessels  Leigh.  There 
is  very  little  level  ground  by  the  river,  as  the  hill  con^ 
tinues  almost  down  to  its  bank.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  of  the  black  alluvial  soil,  the  Oxford  clay  coming  in 
on  the  rising  ground  and  running  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  On 
the  upper  part  the  soil  is  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  on  a  clay 
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subsoil.  The  farm  near  Appleton  extends  to  430  acres,  ot 
which  156  are  arable.  The  tenant  entered  the  farm  in  1882, 
and  his  tenure  has  been  marked  by  a  considerable  and  steady 
improvement.  He  has  experimented  in  ploughing  the  clay 
on  the  slopes,  but  his  experience  did  not  encourage  him  to 
continue  it.  He  induced  his  landlords,  St.  John's  College, 
to  grub  a  wood  covering  68  acres  close  to  Bessels  Leigh  in 
1887-8,  and  this  was  turned  into  arable  which  has  grown 
many  good  crops.  His  success  has  depended  on  two  kinds 
of  treatment,  the  one  of  the  arable  land  and  the  other  of  the 
grass.  In  the  first  case  he  has  taken  pains  to  keep  the 
drains  in  order,  has  used  lime  liberally  but  not  regularly 
enough  to  satisfy  himself,  and  applied  generous  dressings  of 
artificial  and  farm-yard  manures  ;  in  the  second  case,  on  the 
grass,  he  uses  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  to  the  acre. 
Lime  he  regards  as  essential  for  the  sandy  soil,  which 
otherwise  becomes  sour  and  produces  sorrel  in  abundance. 
He  is  going  over  his  arable  land  systematically  now,  treating 
about  20  acres  each  year  at  the  rate  of  45  cwt.  to  the 
acre.  The  lime  is  carted  from  North  Leigh  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  he  estimates  that  it  costs  76s.  per  acre  by  the  time 
it  has  been  carted,  slaked,  and  spread.  The  rotation  is 
eight-course,  as  follows:  (1)  roots,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  barley, 
(4)  beans,  (5)  wheat,  (6)  oats,  (7)  clover,  (8)  wheat.  Farm- 
yard manure  is  applied  to  the  roots  and  beans,  and  artificial 
to  the  barley  and  oats.  Some  120  bullocks  are  fattened  off 
each  year. 

The  adjoining  farm  is  similar  in  respect  of  soils  and  area, 
and  its  improvement  has  been  based  on  the  same  kind  of 
management.  With  regard  to  the  pasture  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  what  it  is  now  may  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  fields  on  the  neighbouring  farm  to 
the  east.  These  are  covered  with  scrub,  gorse,  and  tufts  of 
rank  cocksfoot.  On  the  Eaton  farm  a  beginning  was  made 
in  using  basic  slag  just  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  its 
success  is  notoriously  obvious  to-day.  An  interesting  thing 
is  the  contest  still  going  on  between  the  wild  white  clover 
and  the  rough  grasses.      In   the  furrows  where  the  distri- 
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butor  lias  failed  to  spread  the  basic  slag  the  grasses  have  held 
their  ground,  and  the  clover  is  only  slowly  breaking  through 
them,  creeping  out  from  the  centres  of  the  ridges  where  the 
slag  fosters  it. 

If  any  simple  explanation  of  the  successful  management 
on  these  two  farms  can  be  given,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  are  hard-working,  and  that  they  have  acted  on 
the  principle  that  an  indispensable  condition  of  good  farming, 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  yield  from  their  land,  is  a  generous 
expenditure  on  drains,  lime,  manure,  and  labour.  Their 
soil  is  not  tractable.  On  the  contrary,  it  gets  out  of  hand 
very  readily,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  30  acres 
taken  for  a  small  holding,  which  already  have  reverted 
some  way  towards  their  ancient  state. 

In  the  triangle  between  Cumnor,  Swinford,  and  Oxford 
there  is  some  low-standard,  pasture  farming.  About  this  area 
an  authority  on  the  improvement  of  grass  says  it  could  be  made 
to  produce  five  times  as  much.  Such  an  awakening  would 
be  extremely  acceptable,  for  all  that  part  of  Berkshire 
which  encircles  Oxford  offers  few  lively  or  attractive  features 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture.  Wytham  Hill  is 
under  grass  on  three  sides,  and  the  arable  portion  on  its  south- 
eastern slope  is  commonplace  in  every  respect,  the  brightest 
part  of  the  whole  perhaps  being  the  heavily  stocked  meadows 
between  Botley  and  Wytham.  The  Thames  has  done 
something  to  cut  off  the  hill  from  participation  in  the 
growing  life  of  the  outer  world,  and  no  one  has  done  any- 
thing to  counteract  or  modify  the  estrangement  and  dead- 
ness.  It  may  be  rather  much  to  expect  any  notable  achieve- 
ment in  farming  near  a  town  like  Oxford,  where  land  is 
being  taken  up  for  buildings.  The  whole  neighbourhood  from 
Cumnor  across  the  hill  above  the  Hinkseys  and  on  to  Eadley 
has  little  of  interest.  There  are  a  few  farms  running  up  the 
combes  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  but  scope  is  limited, 
and  it  is  a  district  which  may  be  properly  devoted  more 
and  more  to  allotments  and  market  gardens.  At  Eadley 
woods  and  residences  become  less  a  feature  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  gravel  soil  between  it  and  Abingdon  there  is 
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rather  good  farming  with  corn,  roots,  and  sheep,  as  well  as 
with  dairying. 

Taking  the  district  traversed  by  the  roads  which  branch 
off  from    the   Faringdon-Oxford   road    to    Abingdon    the 
fortunes  of  agriculture  have  been  dark  rather  than  bright 
for  many  years.     Farmers  who  have  known  the  district  for 
forty  years  say  it  was  once  different,  and  they  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  failures  on  the 
part  of  landlords  and  farmers  to  play  the  parts  required  of 
them.      At   Fyfield    Wick    forty   years   ago,    and    during 
subsequent   years,    a    farmer   who  had   been    a   successful 
student   at   Cirencester   was   setting   an   example   in   good 
farming,  among  other  ways  with  a  famous  flock  of  Hamp- 
shire Downs.     It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  friends  and  neighbours 
say  that  he  farmed  full  twenty  years  too  long,  that  during 
these  years  his  management  declined  and  lost  its  efficiency, 
the  farm  of  500  acres  went  out  of  condition,  and  the  task  of 
his  successor  is  to  bring  it  back.     To  the  east  of  this  the 
area  of  sandy  soil  round  Tubney  occurs,  and  again   from 
Bessels   Leigh   to   Abingdon   farming   is   inferior,   having 
fallen,    it   is  said,  from    a  higher  standard   once  attained. 
About  Wootton,  and  below  Foxcombe  Hill,  estate  manage- 
ment seems  to   be  weak,  and   buildings  are  poor,  a  cause 
probably  contributing   largely    to  the  undesirable  results. 
From  the  south  of  Wootton  and  on  through  Dry  Sandford, 
Cothill,  Marcham.  and  Shippon  it  is  a  beautiful,  open,  airy 
country,  the  soil  being  stonebrash  of  varying  quality  and 
sand,  the  two  mingling  or  running  side  by  side  curiously  at 
places.     Clover  in  March  was  a  very  promising  crop,  the 
growth  being  thick  and  sound.     'A  good  corn  and  cattle 
country  ',  was  the  description  of  it  by  an  old  labourer,  and  it 
makes  good  sheep,  but  not  many  are  kept  now.      In   this 
neighbourhood  there  was  a  field  of  large  but  rather  patchy 
mangolds  not  pulled  on  March  10.     This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  termination  of  the  arable  district  on  this  side  of  the 
Yale. 

To  the  south  of  it  runs  what  one  would  expect  to  be  a 
wide  strip  of  pasture  in  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  mostly  very 
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level  aud  on  the  Kinimeridge  and  Gault  clays.  To  stand 
on  the  hill  immediately  to  the  west  of  Drayton  and  look 
up  the  Vale  at  sunset  is  to  obtain  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  Berkshire,  or  in  any  part  of  England.  Almost  due 
west,  about  eleven  miles  distant,  Faringdon  clump  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  the  foreground  has  the 
appearance  of  a  rich  valley  with  the  woods  of  Steventon  and 
the  rising  ground  behind  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
south.  Strangely  enough  the  valley  is  not  all  under  grass, 
and  in  spite  of  clay  soil  and  floods  much  of  it  is  treated  as 
arable.  On  a  farm  of  500  acres  at  Drayton  270  are  ploughed, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1916  the  winter  wheat  suffered  badly 
from  the  prolonged  rains.  A  still  more  heroic  example  of 
persistence  in  cultivating  clay  is  to  be  found  at  Steventon. 
This  is  a  village  in  the  lower  and  older  part  of  which  people 
live  by  permission,  or  in  defiance,  of  the  floods,  getting 
about  on  raised  causeways  when  the  waters  rise.  Yet  there 
is  a  farm  here  all  on  the  clay,  on  which  the  farmer  does 
everything  that  would  only  seem  proper  on  light  loam,  on 
chalk,  or  on  gravel.  There  are  400  acres,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  meadows  near  the  house,  it 
has  all  to  go  under  the  plough  in  rotation.  A  flock  of 
Hampshire  Down  sheep  is  kept,  put  into  the  yards  from 
November  to  April,  and  folded  over  seeds  in  the  summer. 
The  father  of  the  present  tenant  entered  the  farm  in  1852, 
and  the  style  of  farming  has  not  been  changed  since,  the 
son  taking  it  on  in  1879,  and  coming  through  the  depression 
with  corn  and  sheep  as  his  system.  He  prefers  the  clay  in 
the  level  bottom  of  the  valley  with  clay  subsoil  to  that  on 
the  slope  with  the  rubbly  chalk  subsoil  which  is  common 
under  the  Upper  Greensand  above.  All  arable  crops  are 
grown,  but  mangolds,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  clover  seemed 
to  do  best.  On  a  neighbouring  farm  what  may  be  called 
the  Wyfield  system  is  followed,  that  is,  cropping  with  the 
help  of  artificial  manures  almost  wholly,  and  selling  the  hay 
and  straw.     This  seems  to  be  successful. 

The  reasons  for  the  tenacious  pursuit  of  arable  farming 
on  the  clay  are  probably  complex.     The  system  has  a  con- 
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siderable  hold  all  along  the  Vale  to  East  Hanney.  When 
the  task  of  cultivation  is  so  heavy,  the  obvious  thing  seems  to 
be  to  suggest  that  the  land  should  be  put  under  grass  wholly, 
or  for  much  the  greater  part.  Such  a  proposal  elicits  the 
fact  that  it  requires  more  capital  to  stock  a  grazing  farm  of 
500  acres  than  it  does  to  work  the  same  extent  chiefly 
as  arable,  and  capital  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  in  most 
cases  to  secure  efficiency  with  the  latter  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  which  demands  more.  A  farmer  in  this 
part,  who  had  used  basic  slag  on  a  farm  of  lighter  soil 
which  he  previously  occupied  with  splendid  results,  said 
that  it  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  clay. 

This  was  towards  the  south  side  of  the  Vale.  On  the 
north  side  at  Garford  and  Lyford  conditions  change,  milk 
production  begins  and  continues  to  the  Wiltshire  boundary. 
Farms  may  be  partly  on  the  stonebrash  and  partly  on  the 
clay,  or  they  may  be  wholly  on  the  latter,  but  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  clay  is  ploughed  than  is  the  case  at 
Steventon  and  Drayton,  although,  when  wheat  is  got  in 
under  good  conditions,  it  yields  six  quarters  to  the  acre. 
On  a  farm  of  over  500  acres  at  Lyford  50  cows  and  about 
80  young  cattle  are  kept.  The  cows  are  high-class,  non- 
pedigree  Shorthorns,  an  extremely  useful  herd.  In  contrast 
with  the  experience  at  Drayton,  where  basic  slag  produced 
no  result,  its  effect  on  the  meadows  here  has  been  remarkable, 
one  field  which  was  laid  down  twenty  years  ago  showing 
a  splendid  growth  of  grass  and  clover. 

In  whatever  direction  the  Vale  is  crossed  this  is  almost 
exclusively  the  style  of  farming.  Its  limits  on  the  south 
are  roughly  the  villages  of  Grove,  the  Challows,  Uffington 
and  Ashbury,  and  on  the  north  Shrivenham,  Longcot, 
Shellingford,  Stanford,  Charney  Basset,  and  Lyford.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  district  about  Goosey,  and  again  west  of 
Longcot,  there  are  farms  wholly  under  grass,  but  this  is 
exceptional,  for  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  clay  farmers 
generally  plough  a  few  acres.  At  Goosey,  it  was  said,  the 
country  is  so  level  and  so  wet  in  rainy  winters  that,  even  if 
wheat  is  got  in  well,  it  is  waterlogged  or  thrown  out  after  frost. 
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A  fact  which  was  noticed  in  the  Thame  district  of  Oxford- 
shire was  also  apparent  here  in  the  long,  unbroken  connexion 
of  some  families  with  certain  farms  and  parishes.  At 
Stanford  one  farmer  said :  '  My  ancestors  and  myself  have 
been  here  for  three  hundred  years,  and  none  of  us  ever  made 
a  fortune.'  It  was  pleasant  to  congratulate  him  on  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  lost  a  fortune.  The 
present  occupant  began  to  farm  in  1879,  and  he  told  an 
interesting  story  of  one  experience.  He  had  a  flock  of  130 
ewes,  all  of  which  were  attacked  by  the  '  rot '.  He  had  also 
a  stack  of  beans  which  he  threshed  and  from  which  he  got 
60  quarters.  This  was  mixed  with  linseed  cake  and  fed  to 
the  ewes  without  sparing.  The  lambs  from  them  were 
perfectly  healthy,  the  ewes  were  sold  early  in  summer  at 
^2Ss.  per  head,  and  the  flock  was  thus  saved.  If  the  ewes 
had  been  kept  longer  they  would  have  died,  in  spite  of  high 
feeding.  The  interest  of  this  story  is  in  the  fact  that 
through  the  expenditure  on  beans  and  cake  a  crop  of  lambs 
to  continue  the  flock  was  obtained,  and  that  the  sale  of  the 
ewes  involved  a  comparatively  small  loss  of  capital.  An 
example  of  the  same  sort  was  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  county,  where  a  farmer  bought  in  1879  thousands  of 
'  rotted  '  sheep  from  his  neighbours  at  low  prices,  after 
which  he  fattened  and  sold  them  at  a  profit.  If  similar 
circumstances  ever  arise  again,  even  small  farmers  might  with 
advantage  spend  enough  in  feeding-stuffs  to  carry  their  ewes 
over  the  lambing  and  into  the  market,  thus  reducing  their 
loss  to  a  small  thing. 

Cheese  was  made  on  this  farm  at  Stanford  by  the  previous 
generation,  but  it  was  given  up  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  dairymaids  who  had  always  done  the  work.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that,  a  century  ago,  this  was  practically 
the  sole  form  of  dairy  produce.     Dr.  Mavor  says  that 

'  in  the  dairying  tract,  properly  so  called,  which  lies  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  very  large 
quantities  of  cheese  are  made  during  the  summer,  and  here 
butter-making  is  less  an  object,  except  when  the  cows  are 
at  hay  or  straw.  .  .  .  From  the  wharf  at  Buscot  on  which 
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warehouses  are  built  for  the  reception  of  cheese,  and  rented 
by  the  cheese-mongers  in  London,  not  less  than  between  two 
and  three  thousand  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  sent  down 
the  Thames,  and  though  a  considerable  part  of  this  is 
purchased  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  belonging  to  other 
counties,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  made  in  the  whole 
of  the  Berkshire  dairying  tract  alone  cannot  amount  to  less 
tnan  one  thousand  tons  annually. 

'  Some  of  the  dairy  farms  are  large.  Mr.  Gerring  in 
Coleshill  parish  keeps  about  one  hundred  cows,  but  this  is 
the  greatest  number  I  believe  in  the  possession  of  one  person. 
The  usual  number  is  between  twenty  and  sixty  ;  the  last  is 
reckoned  a  very  considerable  dairy.  About  ninety  acres  of 
good  grass  land  will  carry  twenty  cows.'  ^ 

The  last  representative  of  the  farmer  mentioned  here  is 
still  in  the  same  farm  at  Great  Coxwell,  which  has  been 
occupied  by  the  family  for  several  centuries.  In  Ufiington 
church  again  there  are  records  of  the  connexion  of  one 
family,  not  with  the  same  farm,  but  with  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Balking  for  five  hundred  years.  The  present 
representatives  are  specimens  of  the  English  farmer  who 
enjoys  hunting,  but  at  the  same  time  does  his  share  of  the 
milking  before  he  goes  off,  and  returns  to  do  his  share  in 
the  afternoon.  This  is  a  habit  which  has  served  them  well 
during  the  depression  and  in  time  of  war  when  labour  is 
short.  The  more  permanent  association  of  people  with  the 
same  farms  is  a  characteristic  of  pastoral  country  rather  than 
of  arable,  and  this  part  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  is  the 
most  purely  pastoral  in  Berkshire.  Men  who  are  committed 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  large  area  for  corn  and  other  crops 
may  easily  find  their  expenditure  considerably  in  excess  of 
their  receipts,  whereas  with  the  mixed  stock,  dairy  and 
arable  farming,  the  margin  between  receipts  and  expenditure 
fluctuates  less. 

One  farm  at  Balking  extends  to  340  acres,  of  which  69 
are  arable  In  normal  times  there  are  50  cows  and  70 
young  cattle.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  but  there  is  a  part  with 
a  poor  kind  of  gravel  and  another  with  dark  loam,  '  as  good 

^  General  View  of  Agriculture  of  Berkshire,  pp.  375-6. 
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land  as  there  is  in  Berkshire '.  The  pure  clay  soil  itself  is 
a  problem,  holding  the  water  in  winter  even  where  the  fall  of 
the  ground  is  considerable.  The  farmer  here  drained  one  of 
his  fields  five  years  ago,  the  drains  being  60  feet  apart.  Two 
years  ago  he  put  drains  in  the  centres  of  the  intervals, 
making  them  now  30  feet  apart,  in  every  furrow  instead  of 
in  every  second  furrow.  In  reviewing  the  increased  yield 
carefully  he  considers  that  this  work  of  draining  has  already 
repaid  its  cost.  The  old  drains  were  found  running  at  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  direction  of  the  present  furrows, 
suggesting  that  the  ridges  had  run  in  another  direction  last 
time  it  was  drained,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  proper  lie  of  the  land  between  this 
generation  and  an  earlier  one. 

At  Longcot  the  farm-houses  and  still  more  the  farm 
buildings  are  in  a  strikingly  bad  state  of  repair.  This 
gives  the  village  as  well  as  the  farming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  depressing  appearance,  and  it  is  rather  a  pleasure 
to  get  away  from  the  place.  Farms  are  partly  on  the 
stonebrash  and  partly  on  the  clay,  and  there  are  40  acres  of 
arable  on  holdings  of  180  acres.  One  farmer  said  that  on 
the  clay  his  cows  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  loss 
from  this  is  serious  at  times.  This  was  confirmed  by 
a  farmer  near  Shrivenham,  who  said  the  disease  attacked 
the  udders  of  the  cows.  The  need  of  draining  is  very  obvious 
on  most  of  the  strong  land.  It  was  said  that  the  derelict 
Wilts,  and  Berks,  canal  interfered  with  this  and  aggravated 
an  evil  otherwise  great  enough.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  water  for  dairy  purposes ;  on  one  farm  a  man 
is  required  to  pump  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  to  supply  the  dairy. 

There  is  still  one  tract  of  country  which  seems  properly 
to  fall  into  this  district  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  At 
Ashbury  and  Compton  Beauchamp  the  level  portion  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  valley  and  the  downs  is  narrower 
than  farther  east,  and  farms  run  in  strips  that  are  not  wide 
from  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  hills.  There  is  almost 
every  style  of  farming  on  the  holdings,  good  grazing  in  the 
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bottom,  good  arable  in  the  middle,  and  open  down  farming 
on  the  top.  This  strip  of  arable  farming  in  the  middle 
gradually  widens  towards  the  east  until  it  becomes  a  thing 
by  itself  at  Ardington,  West  and  East  Hendred,  and  on 
through  Harwell,  Didcot,  Sutton  Courtenay  to  Wallingford 
and  Streatley.  The  basis  of  this  arable  farming  is  the 
strip  of  Upper  Greensand  between  the  chalk  and  Gault 
clay  with  portions  of  clay,  gravel,  and  chalk  at  many 
parts  and  particularly  about  Didcot,  Wallingford,  and 
Moulsford. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  farm  situated  wholly  on  the 
Upper  Greensand,  for  where  farms  extend  from  1,600  to  4,000 
acres  they  embrace  most  kinds  of  soil,  and  at  East  Hagbourne, 
where  a  farmer  had  almost  nothing  but  Greensand,  he  was 
less  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  than  those  who  had  lighter 
soils  as  well.  It  behaves  very  much  like  clay,  and  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  in  a  wet  winter 
no  cultivation  is  possible  for  months  on  a  farm  of  this  kind. 
One  good  feature  of  all  this  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  downs  is 
that  it  never  burns  the  crops  in  a  drought.  A  man  whose 
principal  farm  is  at  Goosey  had  a  farm  at  Childrey  for 
some  time.  In  1893,  which  was  a  very  dry  season,  the 
grass  and  hay  burned  up  on  the  clay  in  the  valley,  and  he 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  Childrey  farm  for  sainfoin,  straw 
and  roots,  without  which  he  would  have  had  to  reduce  his 
stock,  and  probably  give  up  altogether. 

In  spite  of  the  virtues  of  this  soil  there  are  few  tenancies 
of  families  so  long  unbroken  as  in  the  grazing  area.  On 
the  largest  estate  in  this  part,  and  indeed  in  the  county, 
15,000  acres  were  in  the  owner's  hands  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  perhaps  on  the  downs, 
but  there  was  much  of  it  on  what  is  regarded  as  the  best 
wheat-growing  land.  The  experience  of  one  who  is  now 
a  large  farmer,  and  whose  family  have  been  long  in  the 
Wantage  district,  gives  an  impression  of  the  fortunes  of 
farming.  He  joined  his  father  in  the  farm  in  1874,  when 
he  was  sixteen,  and  continued  in  it  until  1889,  by  which 
time  he  thought  it  a  hopelessly  unprofitable  calling.      He 
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took  up  a  miller's  business  in  a  neighbouring  town,  but 
returned  to  farming  at  Michaelmas  1894,  a  year  in  which 
good  wheat  was  sold  at  18*'.  a  quarter,  and  good  barley  at 
I6s.  It  was  a  bad  year  for  him  in  1895,  and  he  told  the 
agent  that  another  such  would  force  him  to  give  up.  The 
following  year  was  exceptionally  good,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  his  holding  and 
prospering. 

The  country  about  Wantage  and  eastwards  rises  in  clearly 
marked  terraces  or  levels.  To  the  south  of  East  Hanney, 
between  it  and  the  railway  line,  there  is  a  slightly  marked 
rise  which  shows  itself  both  in  arable  crops  and  grass,  the 
clay  appearing  to  bs  less  stiff,  and  less  apt  to  be  waterlogged. 
Farmers  speak  well  of  this  land,  saying  that  it  only  requires 
draining  to  be  made  very  productive.  Above  this  level  is 
the  one  which  runs  from  Wantage  through  Ardington,  the 
Hendreds,  and  Harwell.  This  is  on  the  belt  of  Upper 
Greensand  famous  for  its  wheat-growing  qualities.  There  is 
not  much  first-rate  farming  here,  although  it  is  a  part  where 
it  might  be  expected.  Shortage  of  labour  and  the  wet 
season  would  partly  account  for  this,  but  crops  were  less  free 
from  weeds  than  they  might  have  been.  At  Ardington 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  farmed  by  the  owner.  Between 
this  and  East  Hendred  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  while  at 
the  latter  place  there  is  one  which,  including  some  outlying 
parts,  extends  to  3,000  acres.  The  farmer  has  built  up  the 
business  since  1879,  when  he  took  a  farm  of  70  acres  with 
£200  which  he  borrowed.  Since  then  he  has  added  to  his 
holding  by  leasing  and  buying  farms,  most  of  which  were 
in  a  derelict  condition.  The  management  depends  on  his 
individual  energy,  and  besides  this  it  has  few  features  of 
interest  or  promise.     A  first-rate  quality  of  wheat  is  grown. 

The  fruit  farming  which  begins  at  Wantage  becomes 
a  prominent  element  of  agriculture  at  Milton  and  Harwell, 
attaining  its  greatest  development  about  West  and  East  Hag- 
bourne,  and  appearing  again  round  Wallingford.  Cherries 
and  apples  are  the  most  common  fruits  grown.  This  is 
quite  an  ancient  form    of  culture  in  Berkshire,  being  an 
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established  thing  in  1808,  when  Dr.  Mavor  made  his  survey. 
He  says  that  '  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Milton,  near  Abingdon,  has 
made  a  plantation  of  apples  and  cherries,  extending  over  21 
acres.  This  is  the  largest  in  the  county  I  recollect  having 
heard  of  In  this  space  540  trees  only  are  planted,  and  part 
is  ploughed,  and  part  in  grass.'  The  present  tenant  of  the 
farm  at  Milton  Hill  shows  one  or  two  of  the  apple-trees  planted 
more  than  a  century  ago.  He  has  extended  the  area  under 
fruit  to  60  acres.  On  a  farm  of  320  acres  at  East  Hagbourne 
the  fruit  is  as  important  a  part  of  the  business  as  all  the 
other  crops  combined. 

Harwell  is  a  village  perhaps  not  very  favourably  situated, 
lying  partly  in  a  hollow  below  the  downs,  while  farm-houses 
and  buildings  are  disappointing,  the  latter  falling  short  of 
a  reasonable  standard  whether  for  the  management  of  stock 
or  crops.  Farming  does  not  rise  much  above  equipment. 
The  Greensand  on  the  plateau  between  this  and  Didcot  is 
good  soil,  and  the  appearance  of  the  corn,  roots,  and  clover 
suggested  that  it  might  be  more  actively  and  profitably 
farmed.  Didcot  stands  on  the  western  and  southern  edge 
of  a  clay  area  which  extends  to  the  gravel  occurring  near 
the  Thames  at  Sutton  Courtenay  and  Long  Wittenham. 
The  Chalk  and  Greensand  occupy  the  district  farther  south 
and  east,  between  them  providing  the  basis  of  good  arable 
farming  round  Wallingford,  Cholsey,  and  Moulsford.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  picturesque,  varied  country  between 
Abingdon  and  Streatley  on  the  Thames,  and  between 
Harwell  and  Streatley  at  the  foot  of  the  downs.  There  are 
black  spots  like  that  south  of  Abingdon,  which  is  flooded 
during  winter  and  spring  and  offers  itself  for  reclamation, 
and  like  the  undrained  and  uncultivated  parts  between 
Didcot  and  North  Moreton.  But  it  is  not  the  soil  that 
fails  or  precludes  success,  for  achievement  varies  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  is  not  the  highest  on  the  most  favourable  soils. 
Between  Didcot  and  Appleford  there  is  strong  clay  changing 
to  gravelly  loam  near  the  latter  place,  and  here,  although 
men  who  have  known  the  district  long  said  farming  was 
once  better  done,  the  strenuous  system  of  producing  corn 
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and  sheep  is  still  pursued.  On  a  rather  small  farm  at 
Appleford  arable  farming  is  very  good. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  the  district  is  the  slightly 
rolling  and  hilly  country  from  Wittenham  Hill  through 
Cholsey  and  from  Blewbury  through  Aston  Tirrold  to 
Moulsford.^  Except  where  the  black  soil  proves  difficult 
this  is  one  of  the  soundest  arable  stretches  in  the  county, 
and  if  it  is  not  well  farmed  failure  is  hardly  excusable.  On 
two  or  three  farms  in  Cholsey  the  highest  standard  seems  to 
be  attained,  and  to  the  west  of  Wallingford  and  at  Moulsford. 
At  Cholsey  the  land  is  rather  stiff  and  dirty  for  sheep  in 
winter,  and  on  one  well-managed  farm  from  300  to  400  tegs 
are  bought  in  May,  put  on  the  catch  crops,  and  sold  off  by 
November.  Besides  these  70  bullocks  are  fattened,  the 
breed  being  red  and  black  polled.  This  part  grows  splendid 
wheat,  beans  and  clover,  while  farther  east  at  Moulsford 
barley  does  well. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  it  seems 
to  contain  greater  possibilities  of  development  than  any 
other  district  of  Berkshire.  There  are  a  few  obtrusive 
failures  which  affect  considerable  areas  and  about  which  the 
course  of  improvement  is  clear  and  safe.     '  Have  you  seen 

^  'An  occupancy  of  one  farm  for  400 years  or  more  by  the  same  family, 
either  as  tenants  or  owners,  if  not  exactly  a  "  record  ",  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
changes,  but  there  will  close,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  a  holding- 
unbroken  for  the  whole  of  that  long  period — of  a  farm  of  about  1,000 
acres  at  Aston  Upthorpe,  in  Berkshire,  known  as  Thorpe  Farm,  it  having 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  unbroken  succession,  and  been 
their  home  for  the  whole  of  that  long  period. 

'  The  earliest  historical  document  that  the  family  have  is  a  lease  (or 
copy)  in  their  possession  which  was  "  renewed  to  John  Slade,  his  son 
Henry,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  on  the  same  terms  that  his  father,  John 
Slade,  had  held  before  him  ",  by  the  Monks  of  Cirencester,  in  the  year 
1533,  showing  that  there  was  at  least  one  life  interest  previous  to  that 
date.  After  being  tenants  only  in  the  early  part  of  this  record,  they 
ultimately,  in  the  year  1628,  acquired  the  property,  but  it  was  sold  by 
John  Slade's  executors  in  the  year  1833,  since  when  up  to  the  present 
time  the  family  have  continued  uninterruptedly  as  tenants.'— The  Field, 
Sept.  23,  1910. 
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any  part  of  Berkshire  in  which  the  farming  is  worse  than 
between  Didcot  and  Moreton  ?  '  The  question  was  asked 
by  a  farmer  who  lives  about  five  miles  from  Didcot,  and 
who  has  observed  the  farming  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  But  before  this  a  farmer  with  longer 
experience  had  called  attention  to  the  district  between 
Bessels  Leigh  and  Abingdon.  Both  stand  out  in  contrast 
with  adjoining  areas.  In  the  first  district  there  is  an 
obvious  need  for  draining  before  anything  can  be  done  to 
improve  either  arable  or  pasture,  and  in  the  second  the 
inactive  management  seems  to  be  the  result  not  of  any  one 
physical  cause,  but  rather  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
landlords  and  of  several  farmers,  which  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  markedly  inferior  character  to  the  whole  of  the 
agriculture. 

A  larger  blot  on  the  countryside  than  either  of  these 
is  the  farming  on  the  belt  of  Oxford  clay  which  runs  from 
che  boundary  of  the  county  practically  to  Oxford  overlooking 
the  Thames.  From  Faringdon,  or  at  least  from  Littleworth, 
this  strip  of  clay,  occupying  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  level  beneath  it,  has  been  allowed 
to  get  out  of  hand  almost  without  a  break.  In  other 
circumstances  this  situation  might  be  accepted  as  the  only 
one  possible,  but  the  achievement  at  Eaton,  and  in  lesser 
degree  at  Draycott,  near  Longworth,  renders  this  view 
untenable.  At  one  of  the  parts  where  this  clay  is  covered 
by  the  roughest  and  most  useless  herbage  a  rent  of  306*. 
an  acre  was  paid  for  it  by  a  farmer  who  has  been  in  the  same 
holding  for  fifty-three  years.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  under 
the  plough,  but  the  cost  of  cultivation  was  so  great  and  the 
price  of  corn  so  low  during  the  depression  that  he  gave  it 
up  rather  than  pay  rent.  The  alternative  of  using  clay  as 
land  for  producing  good  pasture  had  not  presented  itself  to 
people  at  that  time,  and  clearly  the  fact  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  many  of  them  all  along  this  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  that,  with  no  unreasonable  exercise  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  this  land  could  be  made  to  support  a  large 
head  of  stock.     At  Buckland  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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break  it  up  as  arable,  but  even  if  the  experiment  were 
completed  it  is  a  problematical  thing  compared  with  the 
successful  experiment  of  twenty  years'  standing  on  the  two 
farms  of  Eaton,  and  that  of  shorter  duration  at  Draycott. 
Basic  slag  does  not  act  on  every  kind  of  soil,  but  there  is  no 
question  about  its  effect  here,  and  if  the  simple  grubbing  of 
scrub  and  gorse  together  with  the  application  of  slag  is  all 
that  stands  between  the  good  pasture  of  Eaton  and  the  ugly 
wastes  on  the  rest  of  this  area,  it  is  a  slight  expenditure  for 
a  handsome  gain. 


CHAPTEE   II 

THE  DOWNS 

The  Downs,  when  they  enter  Berkshire  from  Wiltshire, 
run  north-east  for  some  distance,  and  keep  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  Vale  than  they  do  farther  east.  Idstone  and 
Ashbury,  the  first  villages  met,  stand  about  400  feet  above 
sea-level  on  rather  steep  slopes,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
hills  which  rise  some  300  feet  higher.  The  road,  called  the 
Roman  Way,  between  these  villages  and  Kingston  Lisle, 
has  many  ups  and  downs  and  occasional  sharp  turns  as  it 
crosses  the  narrow  combes,  while  the  downs  rise  sharply  on 
the  south  making  cultivation  impossible  in  most  parts. 
The  farms  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  Vale  to  the  top  of 
the  hills,  extending  from  600  to  1 ,000  acres.  '  It 's  the  Vale 
land  which  helps  us  to  farm  the  Down  land,'  the  farmers 
say,  and  this  is  almost  obvious,  for  the  downs  about  White- 
horse  Hill  are  largely  covered  with  the  hard  bent  which  they 
call  '  cut-throat '  grass,  and  if  farms  were  confined  to  this 
tract  they  would  provide  an  exceedingly  one-sided  and 
poor  basis  for  production. 

Above  Kingston  Lisle  the  line  of  hills  turns  due  east  and 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  Vale ;  the  country  opens  out 
and  begins  to  roll,  and  the  downs  are  ploughed  to  the  top. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  district  in  which  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  are  found — this 
irregular  'level',  now  a  plateau  and  now  a  series  of  combes 
and  slopes,  running  through  Letcombe  Bassett,  Letcombe 
Eegis,  above  Wantage,  through  East  Lockinge,  above  the 
Hendreds,  through  Chilton  to  Compton^  and  round  by  Churn 
to  Streatley.  There  is  no  time  of  year,  and  there  are 
probably  few  days,  when  this  piece  of  country  and  its 
cultivation  do  not  show  some  aspect  which  attracts.  There 
is  something  in  the  open,  S]3acious   country  broken  by  its 
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rise  and  fall  and  by  woods  such  as  those  about  Lockinge, 
and  in  the  aspect  of  the  good,  active  farming  that  prevails, 
which  compels  interest  and  admiration.  The  combes  at  the 
two  Letcombes  viewed  from  Lockinge  on  a  bright  afternoon, 
or  the  plateau  between  East  Hendred  and  Chilton  on  a 
winter  day  backed  by  the  downs  with  five  plough-teams 
following  each  other  along  the  sky-line,  or  Churn  Hill  and 
its  neighbours  seen  from  the  train  at  Cholsey,  all  produce 
the  impression  peculiar  to  the  downs.  And  the  active 
cultivation  of  unfenced  fields  contributes  to  the  effect. 
Between  Harwell  and  East  Ilsley,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
there  is  no  fence,  and  the  same  conditions  hold  elsewhere 
only  in  slighter  measure. 

Farmers  speak  well  of  this  part  from  Kingston  Lisle  to 
Chilton.  Their  commendation  hesitates  east  of  this,  but  even 
within  these  limits  there  is  a  long  tract  about  which  their 
praise  is  remarkably  consistent.  Beyond  the  escarpment, 
or  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  downs, 
conditions  change.  The  soil  varies  much  more,  some  of 
the  deposits  on  the  chalk  having  less  substance  and  depth 
than  the  rubbly  chalk  loam  on  the  northern  side.  From 
Ashdown  Park  eastwards,  along  the  highest  part  of  the  downs, 
is  an  open,  bare  country,  broken  here  and  there  by  clumps 
of  beech  or  larch  trees,  and  this  open  character  holds  down 
the  Lambourn  Valley,  on  the  south-west  side  as  far  as  West 
Shefford  and  on  the  north-east  as  far  as  Boxford.  This  is 
all  corn-growing  land.  There  is  a  wide  break  in  the  open 
country  to  the  east  of  this,  the  change  in  scenery  following 
a  change  in  soils.  Woods  and  smaller  fields  occur  right 
up  to  Farnborough  close  to  the  escarpment.  The  distance 
from  the  Kennet  at  which  the  northern  side  of  its  valley 
breaks  out  of  wooded,  clothed  country  into  rolling  waves  of 
downs  is  irregular.  The  steadily  rising  ground  with  a  good 
many  trees  from  Newbury  past  Chieveley  gives  way  at 
Beedon  Hill,  and  then  comes  the  bare  down  country  round 
East  Ilsley  and  Compton.  This  prevails  down  the  valley 
of  the  Pang  round  Hampstead  Norris  and  Yattendon,  and 
all  to  the  north  of  Aldworth  by  Lowbury  Hill  and  the  Fair 
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Mile  to  Streatley.  Between  Aldworth,  Yattendon,  and 
Pangbourne  the  fields  are  again  smaller  and  enclosed  with 
woods.  Attention  was  called  by  a  botanist  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  word  '  Ash '  as  a  prefix  in  place-names  in  this 
part,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  at  some  time  these 
downs  had  been  covered  with  ash  instead  of  with  the  beech 
which  is  now  so  common.  Such  names  as  Ashampstead, 
Ashridge,  Ashdown,  and  Ashbury  are  found.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  ash  was  also  given  by  a  gentleman 
interested  in  forestry.  He  said  ash  frequently  grew  where 
there  were  deep  patches  of  strong  clay  on  top  of  the  chalk. 

All  this  district  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  changes 
among  farmers,  and  in  it  more  land  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  owners  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  mi- 
gration of  farmers  from  western  counties,  particularly  from 
Wiltshire,  is  noticeable.  The  style  of  farming  resembles 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  they  are 
generally  successful  in  their  enterprise.  At  Ashbury  and 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Woolstone  a  farmer  who  came 
there  twenty  years  ago  now  works  three  farms  with  his  two 
sons,  the  whole  extending  to  2,160  acres.  With  land  in 
the  vale,  in  the  middle  district,  and  on  the  downs  the 
system  is  mixed  dairy,  arable,  and  sheep.  A  flock  of  670 
Hampshire  Down  ewes  is  kept,  and  from  100  to  160  Cheviots. 
In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  latter  number  were  bought  at 
61 5.  each,  from  which  cross  lambs  were  taken.  The  price 
was  considered  very  high.  Two  kinds  of  improvement 
have  been  made,  or  are  regarded  as  possible,  here,  the 
improvement  of  pasture  in  the  vale  by  draining  and  the 
use  of  basic  slag,  and  of  the  down  pasture  by  heavy  stocking. 
The  first  has  been  carried  out,  with  the  result  that  the 
coarser  grasses  have  died  and  clover  has  come ;  the  second 
has  been  hindered  by  the  refusal  of  the  owner  to  allow  the 
enclosure  of  the  downs.  The  experience  of  a  farmer  farther 
east  is  that  on  an  area  fenced  in  the  rough  grass  is  eaten  or 
trodden  down  by  the  cattle  and  sheep,  while  the  shorter 
and  sweeter  kinds  get  an  opportunity  to  grow.  These 
conditions  are  typical  of  the  district  between  Ashbury  and 
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Kingston  Lisle.  With  the  combination  of  soils  and  the 
mixed  farming  properly  managed  a  large  increase  in 
production  is  possible. 

In  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  (1857)  Tom  Hughes 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
views  held  by  members  of  an  older  generation  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  downs.  Ho  had  approached  the  White 
Horse  by  the  Ridge  way,  which  runs  along  the  top,  and 
here  he  met  an  old  gentleman,  who  told  him  that  it  was 

' "  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  England.  How  far  it  once 
extended,  or  who  made  it,  no  man  knows ;  but  you  may 
trace  it  along  the  ridge  of  the  downs  there  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  still  some  sixty  miles  of  it 
left.  But  they  won't  be  left  long,  I  fear.  Sir,  in  this  age 
which  venerates  nothing.  .  .  .  Miles  of  it  have  been  ploughed 
up  within  my  memory.  God  meant  the  downs.  Sir,  for 
sheep-walks,  and  so  our  fathers  left  them ;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  years  would-be  wise  men  have  found  that  they 
will  grow  decent  turnips  and  not  very  bad  oats.  Well,  they 
plough  them  up,  and  lind  two  inches  of  soil  only,  get  one 
crop  out  of  them,  and  spoil  them  for  sheep.  Next  year,  no 
crops.  Then  comes  manure,  manure,  manure — nothing  but 
expense ;  not  a  turnip  will  trouble  itself  to  grow  bigger 
than  a  radish  under  a  pennyworth  of  guano  or  bones.  The 
wise  men  grumble  and  swear,  but  the  downs  are  spoiled." 

'  "  But  that  will  all  cure  itself  then,  Sir,"  said  I ;  "  they 
won't  plough  up  any  more,  if  it  doesn't  pay,  and  then  the 
Ridgeway  won't  be  touched." 

'  "  They  are  all  mad  for  ploughing,  Sir,  these  blockhead 
farmers ;  why,  half  of  them  keep  their  sheep  standing  on 
boards  all  the  year  round.  They  would  plough  and  grow 
mangold-wurzel  on  their  fathers'  graves.  The  Tenth 
Legion,  Sir,  has  probably  marched  along  this  road ;  Severus 
and  Agricola  have  ridden  along  it,  Sir ;  Augustine's  monks 
have  carried  the  cross  along  it.  There  is  that  in  that  old 
mound  and  ditch  which  the  best  turnips  and  oats  in  the 
world  (if  you  could  get  them)  can't  replace.  There  are 
higher  things  in  this  world.  Sir,  than  indifferent  oats  and 
d — d  bad  turnips."  ' 

For  some  years  previous  to  1857  the  price  of  corn  was 
high,  and  old  men  say  that  this  made  farmers  break  up 
much  of  the  down  land.     In  the  fine  district  from  Kingston 
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Lisle  to  Chilton  pure  arable  farming  prevails,  with  some 
exception  at  the  Letcombes,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
grass.  The  training  of  race-horses  modifies  the  system  at 
several  places  on  the  downs.  Apart  from  this,  ploughing  is 
scarcely  interrupted.  Farmers  at  Sparsholt  and  Childrey 
say  that  this  land  is  good,  '  if  it  is  well  done ! '  good  on  the 
plateau,  in  the  combes,  and  even  on  the_  steep  face  of  the 
downs.  Good  farming  is  generally  defined  as  meaning 
plenty  of  sheep  and  plenty  of  fallowing,  although  the  merits 
of  artificial  manures  are  being  slowly  appreciated.  With 
regard  to  the  sheep,  farmers  admitted  that  the  cold,  north- 
ern exposure  was  hard  on  ewes  and  lambs,  but,  reluctant  to 
let  any  disparagement  go  unqualified,  they  claimed  that  it 
was  exceptionally  good  for  fattening  tegs.  This  tract  does 
best  in  a  dry  season — it  cannot  be  too  dry.  Two  things, 
experienced  farmers  say,  are  that  the  soil  is  liable  to  be 
overrun  with  charlock,  but  the  weed  never  appears  in 
autumn-sown  corn,  and  never  fails  to  show  itself  strongly  in 
spring-sown  corn  ;  and  further,  one  farmer  says  that  he 
never  grew  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  after  vetches  on  this 
land,  even  if  these  were  eaten  off  by  sheep  fed  with  cake. 

Since  this  district  was  visited  an  interesting  story  of  the 
success  of  a  small  farmer  in  an  outlying  part  of  it  has  been 
heard,  a  story  which  illustrates  one  of  the  movements,  one 
of  the  numerous  forms  taken  by  human  activities,  which 
infuse  fresh  spirit  into  agriculture.  The  member  of  a 
farming  family  in  the  neighbourhood  had  gone  to  some 
calling  in  London.  His  wife's  health  broke  down  there, 
and  she  came  back  to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  downs 
for  a  holiday.  So  complete  and  satisfactory  was  her  re- 
covery, and  so  deep  her  revulsion  against  the  thought  of 
returning  to  London  and  to  indifferent  health,  that  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  leave  the  city  and  to  take  a  small, 
isolated  down  farm  here,  her  resolution  and  her  pledge  to 
do  all  that  a  woman  could  do  to  make  it  succeed  being  the 
chief  inspiration  of  the  enterprise.  The  capital  was  bor- 
rowed, but  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife 
has  won  success  of  the  soundest  kind — that  is,  a  success  based 
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on  good  farming  and  not  on  outside  employment,  or  on  any 
extraction  of  what  can  be  got  from  the  soil  without  regard 
to  what  is  given.  Implements,  horses,  and  other  stock  are 
good  and  well  cared  for. 

On  Manor  Farm,  Wantage,  another  kind  of  enterprise 
has  been  established.  One  or  more  Danish  capitalists 
bought  this  holding  of  550  acres  a  few  years  ago,  and  are 
working  it  now  as  a  mixed  farm  under  a  manager.  There 
are  '230  cattle,  70  of  these  being  cows  in  milk,  and  one 
rather  singular  feature  of  the  management  is  that  against 
this  number  of  cattle  there  seems  to  be  a  disproportionately 
small  area  of  pasture.  A  large  amount  of  green  food  is  cut 
and  carted  to  the  cattle  in  the  sheds.  The  buildings  are 
out  of  tlie  normal,  resembling  in  design  those  on  the  Royal 
Farm  at  Windsor,  two  double  rows  of  cows  facing  each 
other  with  a  raised  platform  between  each  double  row. 
The  sheds  being  all  under  one  roof  look  more  like  a  factory 
than  farm  buildings.  The  foundation  of  a  good  stud  of 
horses  is  being  laid,  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
mares  having  been  bought.  There  has  been  heavy  ex- 
penditure on  artificial  manures,  especially  on  superphosphate, 
over  £1,500  being  spent  in  two  and  a  half  years.  Lucerne 
is  much  grown,  and  it  was  said  that  in  1915  five  tons  per 
acre  were  got  from  25  acres  in  three  cuts.  An  addition 
has  just  been  made  to  the  holding  by  the  purchase  of 
another  farm  on  the  top  of  the  downs.  The  manager  says 
it  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  expenditure  of  about  double 
the  capital  and  labour  which  is  usual  on  English  farms  is 
profitable. 

At  Chain  Hill  there  is  a  farm  under  good  management, 
and  if  any  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  reach  this  part  by  the 
road  from  Newbury  past  Farnborough,  he  will  discover  the 
most  various  aspects  of  scenery  and  farming  in  the  down 
country.  From  points  between  Farnborough  and  the 
escarpment  what  is  possibly  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
downs  is  obtained,  all  the  way  eastwards  by  West  and  East 
Ilsley,  Compton,  the  Fair  Mile,  and  over  the  Oxfordshire 
Chil terns.     As  soon  as  the  edge  of  the  hill  is  reached  the 
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view  across  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  and  West  Oxfordshire 
comes  in,  and  an  equally  wide  prospect  of  Wiltshire  in  the 
south-west.  Round  Farnborough  the  farming  is  inferior, 
worse  than  it  ought  to  be  for  any  reasons  outside  of  the 
management.  On  the  descent  all  the  way  to  Chain  Hill 
the  farming  is  very  good,  increasing  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
which  the  scenery  conveys.  This  farm  extends  to  375  acres, 
and  is  practically  all  arable,  the  live  stock  in  normal  times 
being  300  ewes  and  40  to  50  fattening  bullocks.  The  soil 
is  all  loamy  chalk  which  works  like  clay,  a  beautiful  tilth 
being  got,  if  it  is  handled  properly,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  it  is  worked  at  the  wrong  time  wretched  doughy  soil 
is  produced  which  is  useless  for  a  year.  In  the  higher 
fields  a  large  amount  of  superphosphate  is  used  with  the  best 
results  very  clearly  defined.  Sheep  and  superphosphate 
are  considered  almost  indispensable  for  good  farming  here, 
and  with  these  corn  is  grown  as  heavy  as  it  will  stand. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  east  are  farms  managed  by  the 
Wantage  Estate,  about  5,000  acres  being  in  hand.  It  is 
a  beautiful  country  here  and  the  farming  is  of  a  steady, 
attractive  kind,  although  the  fine,  orderly  little  plantations 
rather  seriously  interrupt  the  cultivation.  Above  the 
Hendreds  are  the  upper  parts  of  those  farms  occupied  by 
energetic  men  who  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  have  increased  their 
holdings  to  a  great  extent.  But  at  Harfield  the  farm  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  higher  level,  a  farm  of  1,400  acres  with 
two  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  downs  towards  Newbury, 
making  2,000  acres  altogether  under  one  management. 
Sheep  and  bullocks  are  kept,  and  in  addition  to  super- 
phosphate, nitrolim,  ground  lime,  guano,  and  soot  are  used 
in  large  quantities.  Chalk  is  not  dug  on  the  north  side  of 
the  downs,  as  the  quality  is  poor,  but  near  Newbury  it 
is  dug  on  the  farms,  and  there  it  is  much  needed  to 
counteract  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  The  holdings  which  go 
to  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  and  neighbouring  farms 
were  almost  in  a  derelict  condition  about  1890,  and  were 
taken  at  rents  as  low  as  2,9.  Qd.  an  acre,  a  figure  which  has 
been  multiplied  many  times  in  subsequent  years. 
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The  next  farm  to  this  at  Chilton  extends  to  3,000  acres, 
and  the  whole  district  is  one  of  large  holdings.  The 
plateau  is  more  unbroken  here  than  at  any  other  part,  and 
motor  cultivation  has  been  adopted  very  largely  on  the 
Hendred  and  Chilton  farms.  At  the  latter  place  a  large 
field  of  wheat  looked  better  than  most  of  that  between 
there  and  Wantage,  having  a  better  colour,  more  flag,  and 
being  cleaner.  On  this  being  remarked  the  explanation 
given  was  that  it  had  followed  a  summer  fallow.  The 
rotation  here  and  perhaps  in  most  of  this  district  might  be  : 
(1)  roots  fed  off  by  April,  (2)  summer  fallow,  (3)  wheat, 
(4)  barley,  (5)  oats,  (6)  clover,  (7)  wheat.  If  the  roots  were 
eaten  oif  earlier  and  if  the  land  were  clean  there  might  be 
no  fallow.  Bullocks  are  bought  and  fattened,  a  large  flock 
of  Hampshire  Down  ewes  is  kept,  while  artificial  manure  is 
freely  used. 

A  farm  to  which  reference  was  frequently  made  is  at 
Compton.  Its  area  is  1,200  acres,  of  which  1,100  are  arable, 
450  to  500  being  in  corn.  There  are  537  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  300  tegs,  50  to  60  young  cattle,  and  from  16  to  20 
breeding  sows  from  which  nearly  300  young  pigs  are  reared, 
about  200  laying  hens  with  young  birds  as  well,  and  37 
horses.  The  expenditure  on  feeding-stuffs  is  about  £1,200, 
and  on  artificial  manures  about  £350.  The  farmer  is  young 
and  came  from  Wiltshire  nine  years  ago.  His  opinion  was 
that  Wiltshire  farmers  were  better  to  their  land  in  some 
ways  than  those  in  Berkshire.  They  would  fold  sheep  over 
the  land  twice  or  even  three  times  before  taking  wheat 
from  it.  The  live  stock  was  very  attractive  here — horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  last  were 
kept  was  admirable.  On  many  farms  pig-sties  and  muck 
seem  to  be  inseparable,  but  here  the  straw  was  beautifully 
clean  and  dry,  and  so  were  the  pigs  themselves,  and  the 
farmer  said  it  was  profitable  to  keep  them  thus. 

There  are  no  farms  on  the  downs  at  Churn,  the  land  from 
there  eastward  being  farmed  from  Blewbury  and  Aston 
Tirrold,  with  a  bailiff's  home  or  labourer's  cottage  and  some 
buildings  to  work  it.     On  this  part  the  soil  may  not  justify 
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the  expenditure  of  much  capital  and  labour  in  cultivation, 
but  a  few  large  farmers  who  own  their  holdings  at  Aston 
Tirrold  and  in  the  neighbourhood  continue  arable  farming 
in  a  creditable  way,  growing  corn  and  sufficient  roots  to 
keep  good  flocks  of  sheep.  The  roots  grow  sound  but  not 
very  large.  This  is  one  of  the  bleakest  parts  on  the  whole 
of  the  downs,  resembling  some  of  the  country  between 
Lambourn  and  Ashbury. 

Turning  back  to  the  west  end  of  the  downs  at  Ashdown 
Park,  the  vegetation  in  this  part  is  more  scraggy  than 
anywhere  else.  Little  has  been  done  for  it,  and  the  rabbits 
seem  to  have  their  own  way  all  round.  On  the  top  of  the 
downs  above  Ashbury  there  is  a  strip  of  arable,  with  farm- 
house and  buildings  conveniently  situated.  In  the  gradual 
descent  towards  Upper  Lambourn  farming  improves,  some 
holdings  being  well  managed  under  a  mixed  system.  A 
farm  of  900  acres  carries  720  ewes  and  lambs  and  about  20 
cows,  most  of  it  being  arable.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soil 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley  here,  a  loam  which 
a  farmer  would  not  allow  to  be  described  as  grey,  brown,  or 
red,  but  regarded  it  as  of  an  indescribable  colour,  and  a 
dark,  puffy  soil.  He  likes  the  first,  sajdng  that  if  he  gets 
three  or  four  inches  of  this  kind  on  the  top  of  the  chalk  he 
is  satisfied,  for  on  this  he  can  grow  good  crops  of  corn  even 
in  a  dry  summer,  since  the  chalk  as  a  subsoil  is  cool  and 
moist.  The  dark,  puffy  soil  is  of  little  use,  drying  into  a 
powder  in  drought. 

Average  farms  in  the  Lambourn  Valley  extend  from  400 
to  1,000  acres;  at  the  upper  end  they  are  chiefly  arable 
down  farms,  the  strip  of  water  meadows  being  rather 
narrow.  On  several  farms  cows  were  kept  for  many  years, 
but  here  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county  they 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  going  out  of 
the  valley  has  been  greatly  reduced.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  movements  arising  out  of  the 
abnormal  war  conditions.  Farmers  who  have  chafed  at  the 
exacting  work  connected  with  dairy  farming  have  taken 
this  opportunity  of  adopting  or  resuming  the  system  of  corn- 
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growing  with  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  for  live  stock, 
although  even  this  statement  calls  for  qualification,  since 
many  have  sold  their  flocks,  and  reduced  their  system 
almost  entirely  to  one  of  growing  corn  and  hay.  Bullocks 
or  sheep  may  be  bought  in  to  eat  the  roots,  but  they  are  not 
reared.  There  are  a  few  farmers,  looking  more  to  the 
future,  who  have  maintained  their  herds  and  flocks  in  full 
numbers,  and  very  few  who  have  increased  them.  They 
expect  that  some  day  soon  the  price  of  corn  will  fall,  mixed 
farming  will  become  necessary,  and  a  demand  will  be  made 
for  cattle  an(f  sheep. 

On  both  sides  of  the  valley  holdings  that  are  managed 
in  connexion  with  Wyfield  Manor,  Boxford,  occupy  large 
areas.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  large  farming  enterprise 
which  embraces  over  11,000  acres  in  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, referred  to  in  the  first  chapter.  The  business  had 
its  origin  about  1875,  when  the  present  farmer  bought 
Wyfield,  a  farm  of  close  on  400  acres,  for  £15,000,  the  whole 
of  which  sum  was  borrowed.  Articled  to  a  solicitor  as  a 
youth,  he  intimated  to  his  employer  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  farmer  and  not  a  solicitor,  and  bade  farewell  to  the 
law.  Since  then  his  career  has  been  remarkable,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  Berkshire  agriculture. 
About  2,700  acres  belong  to  him,  the  remainder  being 
leased.  Opinions  differ  about  the  merits  of  large  and  small 
holdings,  and  there  is  some  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  farms  have  been  increased,  but 
a  negative  tribute  is  always  paid  to  the  Wyfield  farmer. 
He  is  seldom  or  never  accused  of  having  squeezed  out  other 
men,  or  of  having  scrambled  for  the  best  farms.  Of  the  large 
number  of  holdings  which  constitute  his  total  not  one 
perhaps  would  be  regarded  as  first-rate.  Of  the  total  of 
11,000  acres  7,000  are  in  Berkshire  and  4,000  in  Hampshire, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  embrace  some  of  the  worst  land  in 
both  counties.  Hatford  is  certainly  poor  enough,  while 
Faccombe  had  a  reputation  as  a  rabbit  warren  before  it  was 
taken,  and  the  general  testimony  is  that  these  places  have 
been  very  much  improved.     There  are  some  fields  of  grass 
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on  different  farms,  but  the  aim  of  the  farmer  is  to  plough 
every  field.  It  is  claimed  that  he  is  the  largest  grower  of 
barley  and  of  clover  in  England,  2,000  acres  being  under 
barley.  He  compares  the  amount  of  corn  grown  on  his 
farm  with  that  grown  on  others  by  the  amount  of  binder 
twine  used.  On  his  farm  it  weighs  7  tons,  over  a  ton  more 
than  that  used  on  another  farm  of  greater  extent  in  Wiltshire. 
Four  sons  and  one  son-in-law  of  the  farmer  now  manage 
portions  of  the  farm  under  his  direction,  but  it  is  not  a  joint 
management  like  that  of  Kelmscott  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
soils  on  all  the  farms  are  mostly  light  chalk,  sand  and  gravel, 
but  at  Sheflford,  Eastbury,  and  on  a  recently  acquired  hold- 
ing at  Catmore  there  is  clay  and  strong  loam.  Some  3,000 
sheep  are  bought  in  winter  to  consume  the  roots.  Certain 
aspects  of  this  business  justify  interest  in  its  management. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  its  financial  success.  During  the 
depression  the  farmer  said  he  'just  held  his  own',  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  modest  claim  or  statement,  as  he  was  adding 
steadily  if  slowly  to  his  holding.  Again,  labourers  who 
generally  have  a  vigilant  eye  on  men  who  turn  arable  into 
pasture  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  this  farm  is  well 
cultivated.  At  least  they  do  not  criticize,  although  a  large 
amount  of  the  cultivation  is  done  by  steam.  The  number 
of  men  employed  is  on  an  average  one  to  one  hundred  acres. 
This  would  doubtless  be  increased  if  the  system  of  folding 
sheep  were  adopted,  which  would  diminish  the  amount  of 
hay  sold.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  farm,  and  the  one 
most  frequently  criticized,  has  been  the  comparatively  short 
period  during  which  sheep -are  kept,  and  the  dependence  on 
artificial  manures  due  to  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw.  The 
belief  in  the  good  effects  which  sheep  have  on  the  light 
soils  dies  hard,  if  it  dies  at  all.  At  Wyfield  kainit  was  the 
favourite  manure  before  the  war,  but  the  kinds  and  quantities 
now  used  are  44  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  80  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  130  tons  of  salt,  and  150  tons  of  superphosphate, 
probably  not  a  large  total  in  proportion  to  the  acreage,  and 
the  amount  of  hay  and  straw  sold. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  a  complete  and  clear  view  of  this 
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large  business,  but  its  success  has  so  influenced  the  manage- 
ment of  other  holdings  that  the  system  can  be  more  clearly 
appreciated  on  smaller  farms.  Thus  at  Great  Fawley,  a 
higher  point  on  the  downs,  the  system  has  been  adopted 
within  the  last  six  years,  and  the  farmer  gave  an  account 
of  the  transition.  The  farm  is  960  acres,  of  which  900  are 
arable.  There  was  a  Hampshire  Down  flock  of  610  ewes 
and  240  tegs  six  years  ago.  Most  of  the  hay  and  straw  was 
consumed  on  the  farm,  and  there  were  340  acres  under  corn. 
Then  the  ewes  were  sold,  and  at  first  to  take  their  place  600 
lambs  were  bought  in  June  and  fattened.  This  number  has 
now  been  reduced  to  250  or  300,  while  the  area  under  corn 
has  been  increased  to  520  acres.  Under  the  old  system 
rye-grass  and  clover  were  sown  mixed,  and  left  down  for 
two  years ;  now  clean  clover  is  sown  and  is  only  down  for 
one  year,  and  all  hay  and  straw  not  required  for  the  horses 
is  sold.  The  live  stock  is  28  young  cattle,  3  cows,  and  20 
horses.  There  is  a  set  of  steam  tackle.  One  part  of  the  new 
system  is  to  fallow  150  acres,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  this 
done  with  sheep.  The  favourite  mixture  of  manure  for  corn 
crops  is  2  cwt.  of  kainit,  2  cwt,  of  superphosphate,  and  from 
one-half  to  one  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Kainit  is  reckoned 
the  best  of  the  three,  its  effects  being  as  marked  in  the 
second  year  as  in  the  first.  The  soil  varies  from  clay  to 
loam  on  the  chalk.  The  new  system  leaves  larger  profits 
than  the  old.  In  1913  this  farmer  had  the  largest  crop  of 
barley  in  his  experience — seven  quarters  of  good  quality 
and  half  a  quarter  of  tail.  The  preparation  for  this  crop 
was  the  folding  of  ewes  on  wheat  stubble  in  1911,  followed 
by  turnips  in  1912  with  superphosphate.  Tegs  were 
fattened  on  the  turnips,  and  the  barley  was  sown  in 
February  with  a  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  kainit  and  J  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Treating  this  as  a  digression  and  returning  to  theLambourn 
Valley,  we  find  one  holding,  which  forms  part  of  another 
large  business,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  valley  at  Shefford. 
There  are  fewer  interesting  features  in  the  management  of 
this    business,  unless   the   widespread    criticisms    directed 
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against  it  are  regarded  as  a  subject  of  interest.  The  total 
extent  of  the  farm  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  of  which  this 
constitutes  one  part,  is  about  9,000  acres — 3,000  being  in  the 
latter  county.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  owned  by  the 
two  brothers  who  farm  it,  and  with  regard  to  this  portion 
the  general  practice  has  been  to  put  it  all  down  to  pasture. 
Where  it  is  down  land  this  is  fenced  in,  and  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cattle,  an  arrangement  which  seemed  sound  in 
certain  cases.  But  the  most  striking  thing  about  this 
undertaking  is  that,  however  much  one  might  endeavour 
to  find  reasons  in  justification  of  the  management,  criticism 
and  condemnation  were  extremely  common.  The  things 
which  evoke  the  strongest  feeling  are  the  reduction  in 
labour  employed,  the  reversion  of  arable  to  grass,  and  the 
decay  of  buildings.  The  Shefford  farm  is  referred  to  as  one 
where  so  many  men  and  horses  were  employed  not  so  many 
years  ago,  and  where  now  there  is  only  a  shepherd.  The 
business  is  largely  one  of  dealing,  and  the  farms  are  used 
more  or  less  as  temporary  feeding  grounds  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  a  use  to  which  a  critical  public  are  not  reconciled. 
If  rough  down  land  were  used  for  this  purpose — districts 
where  farms  had  not  been  equipped  as  arable  farms,  or  with 
cottages  fof  labourers — the  objection  would  be  less.  Even 
moderate-sized  farms  occupied  by  dealers  have  frequently  a 
low  standard  of  cultivation,  and  when  dealing  and  the 
transit  of  stock  which  accompanies  it  are  concentrated 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  the  inferior 
standard  obtrudes  itself.  One  thing  which  was  criticized 
in  the  management  of  these  large  farms  was  the  amount 
of  waste  connected  with  the  hay  and  corn  ricks.  Thatching 
was  said  to  be  frequently  neglected,  or  badly  done,  and 
farming  was  far  from  being  thrifty  at  mowing,  reaping,  and 
threshing  ;  neighbours  saying,  with  exaggeration,  that  as 
much  was  wasted  on  these  places  as  was  made  altogether 
on  others. 

The  Lambourn  Valley  is  narrow,  but  in  the  bottom  there 
are  water  meadows  occupying  one  or  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  most  parts.     These  are  appreciated  by  farmers,  chiefly  on 
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account  of  the  early  grazing  which  they  afford  for  sheep 
in  March  or  April.  This  valley  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  the  broad  slope  of  the  downs  to  the  east 
is  intersected  by  dry  valleys  or  bottoms  which  run  almost 
from  north  to  south  and  terminate  mostly  in  it.  The  road 
from  Hungerford  to  Wantage  follows  one  of  these,  and  the 
roads  from  Newbury  to  Wantage  and  Newbury  to  East  Ilsley 
follow  others.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  arbitrary  line  which 
would  be  drawn  between  farming  on  the  downs  and  farming 
in  the  Kennet  Valley  here,  but  when  the  hills  rise  to  500 
feet  and  over  they  are  rather  high  to  be  described  as  part  of 
a  valley,  even  if  the  fields  are  smaller  and  trees  more 
plentiful  than  on  the  open  downs.  For  the  most  part  the 
woods  are  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  or  narrow  plateaux  which 
separate  the  dry  valleys  from  each  other,  while  long  open 
arable .  fields  run  up  from  the  roads  on  either  side  to  the 
escarpments,  where  the  chalk  frequently  breaks  out. 

The  farms  on  the  plateaux  at  Chaddleworth,  Peasemore, 
Brightwalton,  Catmore,  and  Beedon  have  generally  a  soil  of 
clay  and  flints  of  varying  stiffness,  with  here  and  there 
considerable  areas  of  sand.  Farms  run  from  400  to  1,700 
acres,  those  of  the  latter  extent  consisting  of  two  or  more 
thrown  together.  It  is  essentially  an  arable  district — a 
farm  of  700  acres  at  Brightwalton  having  600  ploughed, 
one  of  1,100  acres  at  Stanmore  having  only  130  of 
permanent  grass  with  a  little  rough  pasture  on  the  higher 
part,  and  one  of  1,700  acres  at  Beedon  and  Langley  having 
less  than  200  in  grass.  At  these  places  farming  is  well 
done.  At  Beedon  700  ewes  and  310  tegs  are  kept,  but  in 
the  district  as  a  whole  some  farmers  said  that  the  number 
of  sheep  was  only  a  quarter  of  what  it  ought  to  be  for 
the  best  results.  Opinion  differed  on  the  point,  for  on  the 
Brightwalton  farm  it  was  thought  that  the  treading  of  the 
ground  by  the  sheep  in  spring  made  its  cultivation  difficult, 
and  in  certain  seasons  impossible,  the  clay  ploughing  up  in 
lumps.  The  custom  there  is  to  buy  400  lambs  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  feed  them  off  on  vetches  and  other 
green  crops.     It  is  different  where  farms  have  a  mixture  of 
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sand  and  clay,  since  the  roots  on  the  clay  can  be  eaten  off 
early  and  the  land  ploughed  to  get  the  benefit  of  frost  and 
other  weathering,  while  those  on  the  sand  can  be  kept  for 
spring.  All  this  tract  admits  of  good  farming,  but  it  requires 
active  management  and  plenty  of  capital,  and  on  some  of 
the  smaller  farms  these  seem  to  be  wanting.  Farmers  here 
and  there,  following  the  Wyfield  system,  have  dispensed 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  but  have  failed  to  use  artificial 
manures  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  good  the  consequent 
deficiency. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country  about  Woolley,  Brightwalton, 
and  Peasemore.  To  the  north  of  Beedon  begin  the  open 
downs  which  lie  all  round  West  and  East  Hsley,  parts  of  them 
ploughed  and  parts  in  grass.  Round  the  latter  place,  with 
its  famous  sheep  market,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the 
farming.  Farms  are  large,  as  neither  cultivation  nor 
stocking  can  be  intensive  under  present  methods.  After 
the  opening  in  the  downs  through  which  the  Didcot-Newbury 
railway  passes  they  rise  again  towards  Aldworth  and 
Yattendon.  From  the  former  place  to  Upper  Basildon  the 
scenery,  soil,  and  style  of  farming  resemble  those  which 
have  been  described  about  Brightwalton,  but  farms  are 
smaller  and  there  are  more  woods.  Towards  Yattendon  and 
Frilsham  the  fields  are  larger  and  the  country  is  more  open, 
the  farming  being  typical  of  that  in  a  chalk  district.  At 
Frilsham  there  is  a  farm  of  300  acres,  of  which  200  are 
ploughed,  and  on  it  there  are  40  cows,  38  young  cattle,  280 
sheep,  and  10  horses.  It  may  be  rather  a  narrow  ground  on 
which  to  frame  general  conclusions,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  farmers  were  young  men  who  had  only 
come  into  this  district  lately,  having  made  a  beginning  for 
themselves,  or  having  climbed  from  smaller  farms  to  larger, 
pilgrims,  as  it  were,  looking  forward  to  leaving  the  farms 
or  the  district  for  better  ones.  The  great  majority  of  them 
were  hard-working,  and  seemed  not  to  have  much  surplus 
capital.  There  were  exceptions  in  parts  where  some  of  the 
farms  are  larger,  but  from  Aldworth  to  Pangbourne  the 
working  farmer  is  the  more  common. 
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There  is  little  to  be  said  in  commendation  of  farming  in 
this  part,  for  the  standard  generally  is  only  medium.  One 
old  woman  was  met  of  rather  pronounced  character  and  with 
an  extraordinary  career  as  a  farm- worker.  She  was  apt  to 
deal  in  exaggeration,  but  since  there  may  be  some  ground  in 
the  charge  she  brought  against  farmers,  her  views  may  be 
given.  Her  opinion  was  that  far  too  little  labour  was  employed 
to  get  good  crops.  She  could  go  into  fields  that  she  knew, 
take  hold  of  the  roots  of  couch  at  one  end,  and  draw  the 
whole  field  to  that  end  !  She  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  past  times,  recalling  the  days  when  her  father  used  to  do 
'  breast-ploughing ',  the  expression  employed  to  describe 
part  of  the  operation  of  paring  and  burning,  which  she 
remembered.  She  also  remembered  the  days  when  gangs 
of  women  formed  a  regular  part  of  farm  staffs. 

The  Thames  Valley  between  Streatley  and  Reading  affords 
some  useful  land  for  arable  farming.  The  soil  is  largely 
gravel,  quick  and  apt  to  burn,  but  there  is  good  loam  in 
parts.  Dairy  farming  is  almost  general,  and  very  appropriate 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  markets,  and  the  men  who  manage 
this  system  well  have  little  to  fear.  In  a  dry  season  it  may 
be  difficult  to  get  grass,  but  probably  an  extension  of  catch 
crops  might  be  advantageous,  providing  the  alternatives  of 
making  hay  or  of  feeding  the  cows  with  green  food  during 
a  drought.  Devonshire  farmers  have  come  in  considerable 
numbers  to  this  district  within  ten  miles  of  Reading,  and 
their  presence  is  at  once  an  indication  of  the  style  of 
farming  and  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  developed  on  certain 
well-known  lines. 

One  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  farming  on  the 
downs  was  made  by  two  successful  and  experienced  farmers. 
They  said  that  if  buildings  were  erected  in  many  of  the 
higher  parts,  in  which  the  roots  and  straw  could  be  consumed 
by  bullocks,  there  might  be  a  largely  increased  production 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  manure  which  would  be 
made  and  used.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  bringing  the  downs  under  reasonably  intensive 
cultivation. 


CHAPTEE  III 

THE   KENNET   VALLEY 

From  Hungerford,  near  which  place  the  Kennet  enters 
Berkshire,  to  Reading,  where  it  joins  the  Thames,  the  dis- 
tance is  twenty-six  miles.  Unlike  many  valleys,  this  one 
has  few  awkward  or  inaccessible  parts,  the  impression  which 
it  gives  being  that  of  a  useful  and  manageable  tract  of  country. 
This  character  it  derives  not  only  from  its  natural  features 
but  from  such  facilities  as  the  Bath  road,  a  magnificent 
highway  at  this  part,  and  from  the  railway,  river,  and  canal 
which  run  almost  side  by  side.  The  scenery  is  very  agree- 
able with  its  mixture  of  woodlands  and  fields,  but  there  is 
nothing  singular  or  outstanding  in  it.  There  is  no  wide 
belt  of  clay  like  that  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  with  its 
meadows  celebrated  for  their  grazing,  and  no  wide  expanse 
of  open  country  like  that  on  the  downs  which  makes  ex- 
tensive arable  farming  possible.  In  earlier  times  the  peat 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  valle}^  was  a  somewhat  peculiar 
product  in  this  part  of  England,  but  this  has  been  dug  out 
in  the  narrow  strips  where  it  was  found,  and  pits  are  left, 
generally  filled  with  water,  in  which  osiers,  sedge,  and  other 
forms  of  marsh  vegetation  grow.  These,  with  the  water 
meadows,  are  the  only  elements  which  may  be  regarded  as 
being  out  of  the  common.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
district  there  is  probably  nothing  which  would  prevent  it 
from  being  treated  in  any  way  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view,  every  holding  of  reasonable  size  being  a  possible  basis 
for  mixed  farming. 

Both  sides  of  the  valley  are  regular  and  equal  in  their 
character,  the  ground  rising  gently  on  the  south  as  well  as 
on  the  north,  and  only  for  a  short  distance  behind  Inkpen 
and  West  Woodhay  attaining  the  form  and  altitude  of  downs. 
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Partly  owing  to  tlie  chalk  formation  on  which  it  rests,  partly 
owing  to  its  exposure,  and  partly  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  Bath  road,  the  north  side  of  the  valley  between  Hunger- 
ford  and  Newbury  is  singularly  attractive.  It  is  an  open,  dry, 
and  bracing  stretch  of  country  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  to  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Lambourn,  if 
a  chalk  country  can  be  said  to  possess  a  watershed,  and  there 
is  little  wonder  that  it  is  studded  with  the  houses  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  live  in  a  comparatively  remote  part.  From 
Inholmes  to  Benham  Park  there  are  sites  on  the  easy  slopes 
of  the  valley  unsurpassed  of  their  kind,  and  this  fact  has 
some  influence  on  farming  in  the  district. 

To  the  north-west  of  Newbury  there  is  an  interruption 
with  the  poor,  gravelly  soils,  heaths,  and  woods  about  Stock- 
cross,  and  this  is  continued  by  the  heavily  wooded  country 
to  the  north  of  the  town  about  Donnington.  East  of  Shaw 
the  character  of  the  upper  valley  is  resumed  in  most  of  its 
features  and  holds  with  consistency  all  the  way  to  Reading. 
There  is  a  difference,  and  this  is  due  to  the  change  in  soils 
on  the  higher  parts,  the  change  from  chalk  to  clay,  the 
gravel  in  the  bottom  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the 
exposure  similar.  The  gradients  are  less  gentle  on  the  clay, 
while  the  vegetation  is  duller.  This  section,  however, 
has  the  advantage  of  a  larger  population  in  villages  like 
Thatcham,  Woolhampton,  and  Theale,  while  there  is  a 
scattered  invasion  of  people  who  build  small  villas  round 
Bucklebury  Common  and  such  places  which  offer  healthy 
sites  rather  than  good  arable  or  pasture  land. 

The  south  side  of  the  Kennet  Valley  from  Hungerford  to 
Brimpton  is  limited  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  In 
the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  county  between  Hunger- 
ford  and  Inkpen  there  is  the  basis  of  reasonably  good  farming 
on  different  soils,  but  east  of  Inkpen  sand  and  gravel  that  are 
regarded  as  too  light,  and  clay  that  is  regarded  as  too  strong, 
hold  up  farming,  and  from  this  district  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  county  at  Windsor  a  strip  of  territory  varying  in  width 
must  be  excepted  as  an  area  on  which  an  average  standard 
of  farming  cannot  be  expected.     From  Kintbury  to  Sheffield 
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Bottom  near  Burghfield  the  belt  of  useful  land  near  the  river 
is  often  hardly  wide  enough  to  give  scope  for  farms  of 
moderate  extent,  the  sand  and  gravel  coming  close  at  parts 
and  leaving  little  loam  between  them.  Crockham  Heath, 
Greenham  Common,  Crookham  Common,  and  various  un- 
named wastes  lie  along  the  boundary  of  Hampshire. 

The  greatest  scope  for  active  farming  in  this  part  is  found 
to  the  north  of  the  Kennet,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  large  farms  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  touch  its  borders 
about  Lambourn  Woodlands,  but  within  its  own  limits  there 
is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  size  of  holdings,  from  300 
to  600  acres  being  the  most  common  extent.  Between 
Hungerford  and  Newbury  it  is  essentially  an  arable  district, 
although  a  considerable  area  has  been  put  under  grass  as  a 
result  of  the  development  of  dairy  farming,  and  where  farms 
have  been  taken  in  hand  by  owners.  On  most  farms  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  area  is  in  grass.  A  farm  which 
was  referred  to  as  an  exception  had  one-half  arable  and  one- 
half  pasture.  At  one  time  the  district  must  have  been  famous 
for  barley-growing,  as  so  many  unused  and  converted 
malthouses  were  seen.  On  the  road  between  Hungerford 
and  Newbury  these  occur  at  fairly  regular  intervals,  and  old 
inhabitants  tell  how  farmers  from  a  long  distance  round 
would  cart  their  barley  to  these  sheds  and  take  back  peat  for 
fuel,  or  peat  ashes  for  manure.  These  ashes  were  stored  in 
large  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose,  buildings  which 
have  also  disappeared,  or  have  been  converted  to  other  uses. 
According  to  the  story  of  one  old  labourer  who  remembered 
this  practice  the  ashes  were  applied  to  swedes  and  turnips, 
but  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1771,  gives  a  slightly  different 
account.  Referring  to  the  use  of  peat  and  peat  ashes  he 
says: 

'  The  price  of  peat  at  the  pit  (Newbury)  is  9^.  for  a  waggon 
load  of  40  bushels,  and  the  ashes  are  worth  half  the  money, 
the  price  sixpence  a  busheh  They  burn  in  the  peat  grounds 
an  inferior  sort  for  the  mere  ashes,  mixing  the  upper  stratum 
of  black  earth  with  it,  and  these  ashes  they  sell  at  threepence 
a  bushel.     An  acre  of  peat  ground  is  worth  £200.     Many 
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farmers  come  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  for  it.  The  general 
quantity  spread  on  an  acre  is  ten  bushels ;  they  use  it  only 
on  clover  in  March.  The  red  ash  is  the  most  esteemed  ;  it 
lasts  only  the  clover  crop,  but  that  is  increased  by  it  as  three 
to  two.  Larger  quantities  have  been  tried  per  acre,  but 
without  greater  effects.  They  have  a  story  common  here  of 
a  man  who  sowed  forty  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
wind  blowing  a  small  quantity  over  the  hedge  on  to  his 
neighbour's  clover,  he  was  surprised  afterwards  to  find  that 
the  wind  had  judged  much  better  than  himself;  for  his 
neighbour's  clover  was  more  improved  than  his  own/  ^ 

Dr.  Mavor  gives  fuller  particulars  of  this  practice,  and . 
says  that  in  1808  the  ashes  were  applied  to  clover,  turnips, 
vetches,  and  even  wheat. 

'In  the  year  1745',  he  says,  'peat  was  first  burnt  at 
Newbury  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Rudd,  who  at  the  same  time 
spread  the  ashes  on  clovers,  for  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  famous.  An  acre  of  peat  land  at  that  period  sold  for 
£S0  ;  it  has  since  sold,  according  to  its  quality,  for  £'300  and 
£400,  and  in  one  instance  reached  about  £800  per  acre.  .  .  . 
The  price  at  Newbury  wharf  is  from  fourpence  to  fivepence 
per  bushel ;  at  Reading  sevenpence  or  eightpence.'  ^ 

There  has  been  a  change  both  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
peat  as  fuel  and  of  peat  ashes  as  manure,  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  the  change  seems  to  have  been  fairly  rapid  and  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  peat,  as  well  as  to  the 
supply  of  artificial  manures.  Old  men  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hungerford  were  surprised  to  hear  that  others 
of  no  greater  age  than  themselves  had  used  peat  ashes  for 
manurial  purposes,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  practice 
continued  as  late  as  1860.  Mr.  Spearing,  whose  survey  was 
published  in  that  year,  says  : 

'  Ashes  are  procured  sometimes  from  the  peat  meadows,  but 
more  usually  from  paring  and  burning  some  worthless  piece 
of  down  or  rough  bank,  the  labour  of  which  costs  about 
one  penny  per  bushel.  From  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of 
these  ashes  are  mixed  with  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre, 

^  The  Farmer's  Tour  through  England. 

^  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Berkshire,  1808,  p.  359. 
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and  applied  by  drill  at  a  cost  of  2ls.  for  the  superphosphate, 
and  2s.  6d.  for  the  ashes,  making  the  total  cost  less  than  25s. 
per  acre.'  ^ 

The  existence  of  malthouses  in  working  condition  may 
have  lasted  to  a  later  date,  for  men  of  no  extreme  age  remem- 
ber when  there  was  one  in  every  village,  and  one  hale  and 
active  man  who  had  managed  one  of  these  gave  an  account 
of  the  process  of  malting.  The  barley  was  steeped  for  forty - 
eight  hours,  then  spread  on  a '  couch  '  to  allow  it  to  germinate, 
and,  while  the  Malt  Duty  was  in  force,  to  be  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation.  On  this  '  couch  '  the  radicle  struck 
out,  and  the  plumule  shot  up  inside  the  skin.  An  expert 
could  see  the  growth  of  the  plumule  through  the  skin  and  an 
important  thing  was  to  stir  up  the  barley  and  pull  it  about, 
to  stop  the  growth  at  the  proper  moment — about  seven  hours 
before  the  plumule  would  make  its  appearance  outside  the 
skin.  After  this  the  barley  was  transferred  to  the  kiln  to  be 
dried — the  last  stage  of  the  process  in  the  malthouse. 

Of  the  area  under  the  three  principal  corn  crops  in  the 
county,  that  under  barley  has  decreased  most.  In  1881  there 
were  39,239  acres  of  barley,  and  in  1914  this  had  gone  down 
to  21,877,  and  probably  the  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Kennet  Valley  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  count}^,  much  of  the  gravel  soil  in  the  bottom  suitable  for 
barley  having  been  put  under  grass,  and  oats  generally 
claiming  more  of  the  ground  formerly  devoted  to  this  crop. 
A  farm  in  the  centre  of  the  district  between  the  Kennet  and 
Lambourn  Woodlands  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  old 
system  in  most  respects.  There  are  500  acres,  of  which  450 
are  arable.  The  rotation  is  (1)  roots,  (2)  oats  or  barley,  (3) 
clover  or  vetches,  (4)  wheat.  Barley  is  occasionally  taken 
after  wheat.  There  is  a  flock  of  250  Hampshire  Down  ewes 
with  the  corresponding  number  of  ewe  tegs.  The  soil  varies 
from  a  strong  clay  with  flints  to  a  loam  with  a  certain 
stickiness  in  it.  The  farming  is  good  here,  and  the  farmer 
has  no  desire  to  abandon  or  modify  the  system.     On  the 

*  Journal  of  Roijal  Agricultnral  Society,  Part  I,  1860. 
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adjoining  holding  everything  is  similar  except  that  Dorset 
horned  ewes  take  the  place  of  Hampshire  Downs.  Dorset 
Down  rams  are  kept,  and  two  crops  of  lambs  are  obtained  in 
the  year,  one  in  April  or  May,  and  another  in  October.  It 
is  an  experiment  undertaken  because  the  Dorset  ewes  are 
hardier  than  the  Hampshire,  and  better  mothers.  To  get 
the  two  crops  of  lambs  involves  some  active  farming,  as  the 
ewes  must  be  well  fed,  and  the  lambs  are  also  fattened  off 
quickly,  being  forced  with  high  feeding  almost  from  their 
birth. 

Farther  north  there  is  a  farm  of  the  same  size,  but  of  the 
500  acres  90  are  in  pasture^  as  it  is  all  on  clay  mixed  with 
flints.  There  are  300  Hampshire  Down  ewes  and  100  tegs, 
but  after  the  wet  spring  of  1916  the  farmer  was  inclined  to 
give  up  his  flock.  The  soil  is  cultivated  with  difficulty 
after  being  trodden  by  the  sheep,  and  the  secret  of  getting 
good  corn  there  is  to  get  it  sown  early,  which  is  impossible 
with  a  flock.  The  best  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  after  a 
summer  fallow  with  the  seed  put  in  early  in  October.  At 
present  corn  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  product  and 
everything  must  give  way  to  it. 

These  farms  are  typical  of  all  those  in  the  district  between 
Baydon  and  Kintbury.  There  is  one  of  440  acres  near  the 
latter  place  which  is  rather  singular.  It  is  half  arable,  and 
this  portion  lies  back  towards  Shefford  Woodlands,  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  country  before  the  sand  is  reached.  It  seems 
rather  unusual  that  the  gravelly  soil  close  to  the  Bath  road 
should  be  under  grass  and  the  stronger  soil  behind  ploughed, 
but  the  farmer  gave  the  former  a  bad  character  for  the 
quality  of  swedes  it  grew,  and  because  sheep  folded  on  it 
were  extremely  subject  to  foot-rot.  The  swedes  grew  very 
large  but  lacked  nourishing  qualities.  The  gravel  soil  did 
not  respond  to  superphosphates,  while  the  strong  loam  on 
the  upper  part  showed  its  effect  to  an  inch.  Manuring  is 
carried  out  largely  through  feeding  with  cake,  from  120 
to  130  cattle  and  300  sheep  being  fattened  each  year,  all  of 
them  purchased. 

East  of  this  a  considerable  area  of  land  is  farmed  by  the 
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Benham  Park  Estate,  several  large  fields  on  either  side  of 
the  road  which  were  formerly  arable  being  now  in  pasture, 
while  a  number  of  small  woods  have  been  planted  in  them. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  these  interfere  with  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  district  however  much  they 
contribute  to  a  particular  kind  of  scenery.  Between  Benham 
Park  and  Speen  there  is  little  scope  for  farming,  and  it 
becomes  largely  a  thing  of  meadows  for  the  grazing  of  cows 
and  fattening  stock. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  the  Kennet  between  Hungerford, 
Inkpen,  and  Kintbury  has  been  the  scene  of  greater  changes 
in  agriculture.  Dairy  farming  has  taken  a  larger  hold 
there  during  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  any  part  except  that 
close  to  Reading.  Farms  are  not  large,  running  generally 
from  300  to  600  acres,  but  at  Ham  just  on  the  Wiltshire 
boundary  there  is  one  holding  forming  part  of  the  largest 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  extending  to  more 
than  20,000  acres.  This  particular  holding  embraces  all 
but  45  acres  of  Prosperous  Farm,  where  Jethro  Tull  spent 
most  of  his  farming  life  and  carried  out  his  experiments  in 
horse-hoe  and  drill  tillage.  People  who  know  the  farm  well 
give  it  a  better  character  than  some  of  the  men  who  have 
written  about  Tull,  and  who  have  attributed  his  ill  success  to 
the  inferior  soil  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  cultivate.  All 
that  part  of  it  lying  towards  Ham  is  said  to  be  good  soil  which 
grows  any  kind  of  crop  well.  One  native  of  Shalbourn 
village  has  collected  all  that  is  known  about  Tull  and  his 
work,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  much  Every  farmer  in 
the  district  can  tell  of  his  connexion  with  Prosperous  Farm, 
but  they  do  not  trouble  about  the  system  of  cultivation 
which  he  advocated. 

There  are  several  good  farms  to  the  south  of  Hungerford, 
and  they  are  well  managed  under  a  mixed  system.  Most  of 
them  produce  milk,  and  this,  according  to  old  farmers,  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen  their  position. 
Men  who  adopted  this  branch  of  farming  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago'  regret  that  they  did  not  do  so  earlier.  At 
Hungerford  Park  and  Inlease  a  new  departure  has  been 
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made  in  the  growing  of  forty  acres  of  potatoes,  a  crop  which 
is  only  found  on  a  few  flirms  west  of  Reading.  There  is 
a  sandy  loam  here  which  suits  them  well,  and  the  average 
weight  grown  is  about  six  tons  per  acre.  Enterprise  is 
shown  in  bringing  seed  from  Ross-shire,  the  carriage  costing 
Sds.  9d,  per  ton.  Altogether  these  two  holdings  extend  to 
about  850  acres,  and  the  system  of  working  them  is  a  very 
full  mixture.  The  Dairy  Shorthorn  herd  is  being  graded  up 
to  a  pedigree  standard,  pedigree  Shires  are  kept,  and  consider- 
able sums  are  spent  on  their  breeding,  the  policy  being  one 
of  persevering  in  risks,  and  being  satisfied  with  successes 
numbering  one-half  or  even  one-third.  Sheep  are  bought 
in  for  the  winter,  or  wintering  is  let,  the  latter  being 
a  common  custom  in  this  part  owing  to  the  huge  dealing 
business  carried  on  by  the  farmers  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  who  distribute  sheep  passing  through  their  hands 
over  many  farms  beyond  their  own. 

It  is  a  picturesque  country  between  Hungerford  and 
Inkpen,  the  slightly  rolling  and  wooded  parts  about 
Anville's  farm  looking  well  with  the  background  of  the 
downs.  There  is  some  indifferent  soil  between  the  two 
places  and  some  small  holdings  not  so  well  cultivated,  but 
at  Inkpen  there  are  useful  farms  on  the  chalk  with  gravelly 
loam  and  clay  on  the  surface.  Most  of  the  tenants  in  this 
district  have  come  to  it  recently,  but  there  is  one  in  a  farm 
of  600  acres  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  it  and  seen  many 
changes.  Born  on  the  downs  above  the  Yale  of  White  Horse, 
he  came  to  this  place  in  1857  as  a  young  farmer.  The  farm 
was  derelict,  part  of  the  corn  crop  of  1856  being  uncut  in 
February  of  the  following  year,  and  only  sixteen  acres  of 
wheat  sown.  These  were  days  when  ale  was  brewed  at  home, 
and  was  occasionally  so  much  appreciated  that  it  got  little 
time  to  grow  mellow  in  the  barrel.  Until  1879  this  farmer 
had  two  farms,  one  of  300  acres  as  well  as  the  present,  and 
the  rent  was  only  £1,000.  His  losses  in  that  year  were  very 
heavy,  and  at  the  end  of  his  lease  in  1881  he  gave  up 
the  smaller  one,  while  the  rent  of  the  other  was  reduced  by 
more  than  half.     This  was  an  instance  where  the  production 
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of  milk  was  adopted  too  late  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
drawing  on  capital  invested  elsewhere.  At  present  41,000 
gallons  are  annually  sent  to  London,  and  the  same 
amount  sent  twenty  years  earlier  would  have  prevented 
serious  loss. 

An  interesting  experience  with  regard  to  ninety  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  this  farm  on  the  top  of  the  Inkpen  downs 
is  worth  recording.  The  soil  is  flinty  loam,  and  for  forty 
years  the  average  quantit}^  of  wheat  grown  per  acre  was 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarters.  Three  years  ago 
for  the  first  time  three  to  four  cwt.  of  superphosphate  was 
applied  to  the  swedes,  and  following  this  the  yield  of  wheat 
has  been  five  quarters  per  acre.  During  those  forty  years 
the  average  profit  from  the  whole  area  of  ninety  acres  was 
£10  a  year.  Chalk  produces  good  results  on  all  the  soils  on 
this  farm,  and  a  brown,  rubbly  kind  dug  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  downs  seems  to  prove  even  more  effective  than  the 
white,  which  has  generally  the  best  reputation. 

Below  Inkpen  Beacon  on  the  south,  and  by  the  configura- 
tion of  the  country  belonging  to  Hampshire  rather  than 
Berkshire,  is  the  parish  of  Combe,  a  name  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  place.  This  area  counts  for  little  in  agriculture, 
since  it  has  been  largely  used  as  a  rabbit  warren  for  many 
years,  a  policy  which  has  only  lately  been  modified.  The 
question  of  the  use  to  which  land  should  be  put  comes  up 
frequently,  farms  and  whole  districts  which  at  one  time 
were  cultivated  and  the  bases  of  high  production  being  put 
under  game  more  or  less  strictly.  With  regard  to  this 
parish  certainly  the  common  opinion  is  that  more  ought  to 
be  made -of  it  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  but  the 
remoteness  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  it, 
together  with  the  low  prices  of  thirty  years  ago,  account 
for  the  change  in  its  use. 

If  we  come  back  into  the  Kennet  Valley  by  West  Woodhay 
the  poorer  soils  are  found  all  to  the  east  of  this,  while  the 
narrow  strip  of  the  level  valley  about  Kintbury  provides 
little  scope  for  the  best  farming.  The  change  from  arable 
to  pasture  has  been  very  marked,  as  illustrated  by  one  farm 
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of  340  acres,  where  twenty  years  ago  the  arable  was  270  and 
the  pasture  70,  and  now  the  proportions  are  exactly  reversed, 
and  a  herd  of  70  cows  is  kept  where  formerly  there  were 
none.  With  regard  to  the  clay  soils  between  Kintbury  and 
Hampstead  Marshall  and  farther  east  a  vast  improvement  is 
possible  whether  they  are  kept  under  grass  or  more  of  them 
are  ploughed.  Draining  is  obviously  a  great  need  rushes, 
and  other  evidences  of  waterlogged  land  being  too  common, 
and  after  that  basic  slag  would  probably  work  a  revolu- 
tion. The  inferior  equipment  of  farms  seems  to  contribute 
largely  to  the.  poor  condition  of  farming  which  prevails 
over  the  whole  of  this  area.  There  is  nothing  hopeless 
in  the  position,  if  some  one  with  authority  would  approach 
the  problem  of  improving  things  on  a  wider  scale  than  on 
one  farm.  The  district  has  acquired  a  bad  reputation,  and 
one  good  farmer,  or  even  several,  if  they  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  farms  here,  would  hardly  by  themselves  retrieve 
what  has  been  lost,  or  attain  a  standard  of  cultivation  which 
might  reasonably  be  reached.  The  initiative  in  improve- 
ment rests  with  the  landlords. 

Before  concluding  this  account  of  the  position  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  matter 
which  w^as  repeatedly  brought  forward.  Over  a  very  wide 
extent  game  is  a  cause  of  loss,  annoyance,  and  discouragement 
to  farmers,  and  it  affects  the  districts  where  farming  ought 
to  be  best.  Unlike  the  experience  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  question  was  not  raised  more  than  three  times  in  the 
whole  county,  almost  every  farmer  here  over  a  considerable 
area  referred  to  it  as  a  grievance. 

There  are  some  fine  meadows  along  the  Lambourn  to  the 
north  of  Newbury,  and  beyond  these  again  on  the  rising 
ground  chalk  and  gravel  alternate,  the  soils  on  the  surface 
of  the  former  making  useful  arable  fields.  On  either  side  of 
the  East  Ilsley  road  as  far  as  Langley  wood  the  soils  vary 
from  sandy  loam  to  clay  mixed  with  flints,  but  all  of  them 
are  good  for  growing  corn,  and  most  of  them  suitable  for 
folding  sheep.  The  farming  is  generally  well  done.  Between 
Chieveley  and   Hermitage    and    farther   north    there   are 
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stretches  of  deep  sand.  It  is  a  soil  which  acts  quickly,  but 
which  in  colloquial  language  is  not  '  holding '.  At  Prior's 
Court  an  old  labourer  used  to  instruct  the  farmer  in  manage- 
ment with  the  exhortation  :  '  Be  good  to  this  land,  but  take 
back  from  it  quickly  what  you  give  to  it.'  Manure  of  any 
kind  must  not  be  put  in  the  ground  long  before  the  crop 
which  it  is  to  feed.  Basic  slag  was  said  to  have  a  good 
effect  here,  bringing  abundance  of  trefoil,  which  seems  to  be 
native  to  the  soil. 

Running  almost  parallel  to  this  dry  valley  is  another 
farther  east  through  which  the  Newbury-Didcot  railway 
passes.  Farmers  for  the  most  part  speak  little  good  of  it, 
the  sand  and  clay  which  alternate  having  few  virtues.  The 
occurrence  of  these  two  soils  '  cheek  by  jowl '  in  many  parts 
here  is  remarkable,  and  may  render  cultivation  difficult.  As 
far  as  Hermitage  going  north  the  soil  is  sandy  and  most  of 
the  farming  is  of  an  inferior  standard,  an  improvement 
becoming  apparent  about  Oare  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
and  towards  Hampstead  Norris  on  the  east.  Between 
Hermitage  and  Cold  Ash  again  the  gravel  and  sand  are  met 
which  continue  for  several  miles  through  Bucklebury 
Common,  and  cultivation  is  by  no  means  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  country.  In  the  descent  to  Thatcham  there 
is  good  arable  farming,  and  the  conditions  which  make  this 
possible  hold  all  along  the  north  side  of  the  Bath  road.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope  there  is  strong  land  which  at 
places  meets  the  gravel  on  top,  and  on  the  level  or  near 
the  road  there  is  gravelly  loam  and  black  soil,  the  whole 
forming  a  good  mixture.  Devonshire  farmers  have  come 
to  this  part,  and  therefore  the  farms  are  largely  arable  and 
dairy.  There  is  a  typical  holding  of  the  kind  west  of 
Midgham,  extending  to  330  acres,  of  which  165  are  ploughed, 
100  water  meadows,  and  the  rest  in  permanent  grass.  There 
are  usually  60  cows  and  about  60  young  cattle,  but  these 
numbers  are  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  general  move- 
ment in  this  direction.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  the  water  meadows  are  falling  away  from  their 
proper  use,  the  irrigating  drains  on  the  ridges  and  those  in 
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the  furrows  being  allowed  to  fill  up.  But  the  farmer  here 
has  set  about  restoring  them,  and  lets  the  cows  graze  the 
meadows  during  early  spring.  His  policy  is  to  turn  on 
the  water  in  Februarj-.  and  get  the  grass  ready  for  the  cows 
to  go  on  at  the  middle  of  March.  They  are  allowed  to  graze 
for  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  and  this  first  crop  of  grass 
serves  them  for  a  month.  After  the  meadows  are  eaten 
bare  the  water  is  turned  on  again  for  eight  days  ;  then  it  is 
shut  off  for  ten  days,  and  again  turned  on  for  eight  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  meadows  are  left  to  dry  for  some  five 
days,  when  the  3'oung  cattle  are  put  on.  This  second  crop 
of  grass  takes  almost  exactly  a  month  to  produce.  The 
cleaning  of  the  drains  at  first  cost  the  farmer  about  £1  per 
acre,  and  to  keep  them  clean  would  require  about  10s.,  but 
he  says  that  he  has  received  an  adequate  return  on  the 
expenditure. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  this  part  is  300  acres,  and 
the  most  notable  movement  in  agriculture  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  the  increased  production  of  milk. 
The  clay  on  the  higher  levels  makes  a  very  good  pasture, 
trefoil  growing  strong  under  treatment  with  basic  slag. 
A  few  farmers  about  Beenham  prefer  to  cultivate  this 
London  clay,  and  there  are  instances  of  men  who  have 
begun  in  a  small  way  and  prospered,  until  now  they  are 
tenants  of  400  acres.  There  are  said  to  be  two  things  essential 
for  successful  working.  The  clay  must  be  drained,  and  it 
must  be  kept  clean  by  bare  fallowing.  If  farm-3'ard  manure 
can  be  applied  it  is  an  advantage,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  and 
clean  it  gives  from  five  to  six  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
without  this. 

To  the  east  of  Woolhampton  sorrel  becomes  rather 
obtrusive  in  the  corn  and  clover  crops,  and  this  and  other 
evidences  of  acidity  in  the  soil  continue  over  the  greater 
part  of  East  Berkshire.  About  Englefield  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  is  good,  and  fine  buildings,  which  are  a  feature 
of  this  estate  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  enhance  the 
impression  received  from  the  good  farming.  The  proprietor 
of  Englefield  farms  about  2,000  acres  himself,  of  which  1,100 
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are  ploughed.  A  flock  of  pedigree  Hampshire  Downs  is 
kept,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  a  herd  of  40 
pedigree  Dairy  Shorthorns,  one  of  the  few  pedigree  herds  in 
the  county.  It  has  been  part  of  the  policy  of  this  estate  to 
encourage  the  development  of  dairy  farming.  So  long  ago 
as  1884-  men  came  from  Devonshire,  and  the  late  proprietor 
erected  cowsheds  for  them.  Since  that  time  the  buildings 
have  been  still  further  improved  by  the  roofing  in  of  the 
yards  on  most  of  the  farms,  a  mark  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  on  the  majority  of  estates.  The 
history  of  such  an  estate  would  be  interesting,  particularly 
its  financial  side,  since  the  soil  is  probably  nowhere  of 
a  high  quality,  and  for  the  greater  part  is  decidedly  inferior. 
The  owner  is  personally  devoted  to  county,  estate  and  farm 
work,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  the  better  conditions. 
Between  Theale  and  Reading  the  high  ground  comes  nearer 
to  the^  Kennet,  but  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  which 
permits  of  arable  farming.  [Estate  and  farm  management 
is  not  on  such  a  high  standard  here.]  At  Southcote  close  to 
Reading  early  potatoes  are  grown  on  one  farm,  and  this 
enterprise  has  been  successful. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet  from  Newbury  to 
Reading  conditions  are  somewhat  dissimilar  from  those  on 
the  north  side.  There  are  good  farms  in  many  parts,  but 
frequently  the  area  of  useful  soil  on  them  is  limited.  The 
gravel  close  to  the  river  is  too  sharp  at  places.  Corn  often 
promises  well  in  early  summer,  but  with  any  continuance 
of  drought  it  ceases  to  grow,  owing  to  the  plant  food  drying 
out.  Some  part  of  the  valley  is  used  for  osier  growing. 
The  gravel  on  the  wastes  or  commons  which  occupy  the 
higher  ground  towards  the  Hampshire  boundary  comes 
down  towards  the  river  frequently.  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  about  Ufton,  but  farther  east  by  Sulhampstead  the  land 
is  chiefly  down  in  grass,  a  fact  regretted  by  labourers  who 
remember  when  much  more  was  ploughed.  All  this  part 
has  been  devoted  to  dairy  farming  as  the  main  thing.  In 
Burghfield  parish,  for  example,  there  were  thirty-four 
years   ago   only   30   cows ;    now   there    are   close   on  300. 
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North-east  of  Burghfield  there  are  some  farms  almost 
entirely  on  the  gravel,  and  these  as  well  as  those  on  the 
clay  constitute  a  problem  for  faimers.  A  common  thing 
is  to  find  neighbours,  one  of  whom  complains  about  the 
hopeless  nature  of  the  gravel  as  a  soil  to  be  improved, 
while  the  other  complains  of  an  opposite  one-sidedness  in 
the  clay. 

A  young  and  energetic  farmer  spent  five  years  in  one  of 
the  farms  near  Burghfield,  a  farm  wholly  on  the  gravel 
except  that  small  patches  of  loam  occur  here  and  there,  and 
his  experience  and  opinion  are  interesting.  The  farm  is 
2.^^0  acres,  and  he  kept  50  cows,  with  about  30  young 
cattle,  some  of  these  being  grazed  away  in  summer.  He 
manured  heavily,  carting  stable  manure  from  Reading  as 
well  as  using  all  made  on  the  farm.  He  used  large 
quantities  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but 
after  five  years  he  decided  that  this  kind  of  soil  did  not 
provide  the  basis  for  the  intensive  style  of  farming  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  at  Michaelmas  1916  he  left  the 
farm  to  enter  one  with  a  soil  of  more  substance.  Perhaps 
the  experience  is  not  so  singular  as  might  appear.  One 
disappointment  was  that  what  seemed  a  thoroughly  good 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  oats  produced  what  was  a  com- 
parative failure.  Trifolium  leys  had  been  ploughed  in 
summer,  and  mustard  was  sown.  A  good  crop  of  this  was 
ploughed  in,  from  2  to  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  was  applied 
in  autumn,  and  a  large  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
was  given  in  spring,  but  the  yield  was  only  three  and  a  half 
quarters  per  acre.  The  soil  is  quick,  and  crops  and  grass 
come  early,  but  nothing  that  has  been  done  counteracts  the 
effect  of  drought.  There  may  be  a  stjde  of  farming  suitable 
for  this  soil,  one  in  which  sheep  are  kept,  and  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  grow  a  crop  by  heavy  expenditure,  all 
or  most  of  which  may  be  rendered  of  no  account  through 
lack  of  moisture  to  make  the  plant  food  available. 

Across  the  narrowest  portion  of  Berkshire  south  of 
Reading  there  is  a  stretch  of  mixed  clay,  loam  and  gravel, 
much   of  it   useful   land.     On   the   south   it  lies   between 
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Stratfield  Mortimer  and  Fincliampstead.  This  forms  a 
break  in  the  gravelly  and  sandy  forest  soils  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  develop- 
ment of  farming  in  this  part  has  been  similar  to  that  along 
the  Kennet.  The  soil  is  occasionally  difficult  to  work,  and 
at  places  it  is  largely  out  of  control.  Dairy  farming  is 
general,  but,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  provides 
a  revenue,  cultivation  is  not  carried  out  actively  on  the 
more  distant  parts  of  many  holdings.  Fields  that  are  far 
from  the  homesteads  are  left  without  the  attention  necessary 
for  their  improvement,  and  these  are  by  no  means  the  least 
tractable.  This  is,  perhaps,  always  a  problem,  for  the  dairy 
absorbs  so  much  of  the  management  and  labour  that  there 
is  not  the  basis  for  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation. 

The  farm  belonging  to  Reading  University  College  at 
Shinfield  is  of  special  interest  owing  to  the  experiments  in 
producing  different  specimens  of  wheat.  These  have  been 
extremely  exhaustive,  and  practical  success  has  been  achieved 
with  a  few  kinds.  One  object  has  been  to  establish  the 
useful  qualities  of  any  specimen  thoroughly  before  putting 
it  on  the  market,  so  that  farmers  may  have  a  minimum  of 
risk,  or  none  at  all,  in  using  a  quantity  of  the  seed.  This 
is  the  most  highly  specialized  part  of  the  work  on  the  farm. 
In  other  respects  it  is  managed  on  a  mixed  system,  so  that 
students  of  the  College  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
methods  of  farm  management  in  actual  practice.  There  is 
a  small  but  good  herd  of  Dairy  Shorthorn  cows.  Sheep  are 
kept  on  the  grass,  while  potatoes  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  rotation  rather  than  swedes  or  turnips.  Although 
the  soil  is  stiff  the  potatoes  grow  well.  There  is  no  undue 
forcing  of  anything  on  the  farm,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  on  which  students  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  an 
exceedingly  practical  system  of  management. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EAST   BERKSHIEE 

There  is  a  similarity  in  geographical  and  other  con- 
ditions between  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  in  both 
cases  this  is  largely  due  to  the  Thames.  Reading  is 
situated  at  a  point  where  Berkshire  is  contracted  to  its 
narrowest  width  owing  to  the  southward  sweep  of  the  river, 
and  Oxford  occupies  a  place  not  unlike  this  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county.  Together  with  changes  of  other  kinds  the 
county  towns  themselves  help  to  divide  the  sections  of  the 
counties  from  each  other,  and  give  to  them  separate  interests. 
On  the  economic  side  there  is  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  local  markets  in  East  Berkshire,  while  the 
constantly  diminishing  distance  from  London  has  an  in- 
fluence almost  inseparable  from  this. 

However  much  the  extension  of  the  residential  area  about 
Wargrave,  Cookham,  and  Maidenhead  may  have  affected 
the  market,  the  encroachment  on  the  agricultural  area  has 
not  been  serious.  Farmers  still  find  scope  for  the  produc- 
tion of  most  things  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  in  many 
places  they  play  their  parts  handsomely.  There  might  be 
some  reason  for  dividing  this  side  of  the  county  into  two 
parts,  and  treating  them  separately  according  to  their 
principal  features.  For  example,  one  landowner  would 
draw  a  line  from  Wellington  College  through  Barkham  to 
Bearwood,  back  to  Bracknell,  and  from  there  through 
Winkfield  to  Windsor.  All  to  the  south  and  east  of  this 
line  he  would  describe  as  a  residential  area  and  eliminate 
it  practically  from  agricultural  consideration.  It  might 
conveniently  and  properly  be  joined  with  the  district 
which  runs  along  the  Hampshire  boundary  from  Inkpen  to 
Stratfield  Mortimer,  and  regarded  as  waste  or  inferior  land 
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with  a  future  for  building  purposes.  However,  to  make 
such  a  distinction  absolute  would  be  misleading,  for  it 
would  be  to  overlook  the  numerous  cases  where  farming  is 
extremely  well  done,  and  where  crops,  and,  to  a  greater 
extent,  live  stock,  are  grown  in  no"  negligible  measure. 
East  Berkshire  is  essentially  a  place  where  this  rather 
unthrifty  doctrine  should  be  laid  aside,  since  its  history 
and  the  growing  economic  strength  afforded  by  markets 
give  reasonable  ground  for  optimism.  It  is  true  that 
farming  is  a  sort  of  homeless,  isolated  thing  here,  but  this 
may  be  capable  of  remedy  in  some  degree. 

In  the  northern  part  of  East  Berkshire  agriculture  suffers 
less  from  this  overshadowing.  Close  to  Reading  estates 
have  been  sold  with  a  view  to  building,  and  over  too  great 
an  area,  perhaps,  farming  has  suffered  through  the  in- 
security created  by  the  operations  of  speculators.  It  is 
impossible  to  forget  the  impression  of  inferior  cultivation 
received  from  the  abundance  of  sorrel  present  in  so  many 
crops.  Outside  of  this  area,  about  Twyford  and  Wargrave, 
there  is  good  farming.  The  soil  is  mostly  gravelly  loam  on 
the  chalk.  Farms  are  rather  large  and  mixed.  At  Twyford 
there  is  one  of  600  acres,  of  which  230  are  arable,  the 
remainder  in  grass  being  meadows,  some  of  which  near 
the  river  are  liable  to  flood.  Fifty  cows  are  kept,  and 
from  60  to  80  Exmoor  ewes  are  bought  each  year,  which, 
with  their  lambs  from  a  Southdown  ram,  are  sold  off  fat. 
These  draft  ewes,  which  a  few  years  ago  cost  30^.,  are  now 
56^.  In  addition  to  these  200  Hampshire  Down  lambs  are 
bought  in  autumn  and  fattened. 

Near  Wargrave  good  farming  continues.  On  one  hold- 
ing to  the  south  of  the  village  there  is  the  black  soil  close 
to  the  Loddon,  then  gravel,  and  above  this  loam  on  the 
chalk.  Fifty  cows  are  kept,  and  from  500  to  600  sheep. 
Above  the  village  again  there  is  a  holding  of  320  acres,  of 
which  110  are  arable.  This  is  more  on  the  London  clay 
which  caps  the  picturesque  hill  or  high  ground.  There  are 
78  cows  and  30  young  cattle.  According  to  general  testi- 
mony  this  farm  has  been   greatly  improved.     An   annual 
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expenditure  of  over  £600  in  feeding- stuffs  and  i/'lOO  in 
artificial  manures  lias  left  its  mark.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  farmer  who  is  good  to  his  cows  and  who  does  everything 
else  well.  From  a  survey  of  six  dairy  farms  within  a 
comparatively  wide  radius  of  Reading  there  is  reason  for 
concluding  that  a  large  milk  herd  provides  the  means  for 
the  improvement  of  arable  and  pasture  farming.  A  man 
who  looks  after  his  cows  properly  almost  invariably  extends 
the  improvement  to  every  field  on  the  farm.  The  operation 
is  reciprocal  between  live  stock  and  fields.  The  one  may 
always  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  other. 

Towards  Henley  the  farms  are  more  exclusively  arable, 
and  some  Scotch  farmers  were  said  to  have  made  within 
recent  years  a  new  departure  in  growing  potatoes  on  con- 
siderable areas.  One  farm  of  400  acres  had  50  under 
potatoes,  and  the  market  for  these  is  Henley.  They  have 
been  a  profitable  crop,  and  their  cultivation  has  extended. 
Some  of  the  older  Berkshire  farmers  have  a  prejudice 
against  them,  believing  that  too  little  manure  is  used  in  the 
continuous  cropping  with  them.  There  is  nothing  reliable 
by  which  to  test  the  matter,  but  there  was  an  opinion  that 
the  average  yield  of  corn  is  less  on  certain  farms  after 
potatoes  than  it  was  when  bullocks  and  sheep  were  fattened. 
According  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  a  larger  area  was 
occupied  by  potatoes  thirty  years  ago  than  is  at  present. 
During  j:wenty  years  there  has  been  a  decrease,  although 
there  is  no  part  of  the  county  where  this  downward  move- 
ment was  made  the  subject  of  remark.  One  farmer  said 
that  their  possession  of  local  markets  is  less  exclusive  than 
it  was,  Lincolnshire  potatoes  being  sent  through  at  prices 
low  enough  to  compete  with  those  grown  in  the  county. 

In  the  valley  at  E-emenham,  and  between  it  and  Hurley, 
there,  is  good  arable  farming  on  soils  that  are  favourable. 
On  certain  holdings  farmers  have  adhered  for  many  years 
to  the  system  of  growing  corn  and  feeding  bullocks  and 
sheep,  some  of  them  keeping  heavy  stocks.  At  Pinkney's 
Green  there  is  a  farm  of  360  acres,  the  whole  of  it  arable 
with  the  exception  of  one  field  close  to  the  house.     The 
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present  tenant  succeeded  his  father  in  1879,  and  lost  both 
corn  and  sheep  in  that  year.  By  thrifty  management, 
however,  he  came  through  the  depression.  His  system  is 
to  buy  and  fatten  between  three  and  four  hundred  tegs,  to 
wean  sixteen  heifer  calves  which  are  sold  as  heifers  not  in 
calf.  His  average  yield  of  wheat  is  four  and  a  half  quarters, 
and  of  oats  about  eight  quarters.  His  soil  is  strong  loam 
on  the  chalk,  and  charlock  is  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
One  field  was  covered  with  it,  and  the  ploughman  attributed 
this  to  too  deep  ploughing  with  the  steam  tackle  in  the 
previous  autumn.  At  the  homestead  there  was  a  splendid 
Dutch  barn  which  the  farmer  greatly  appreciated  and  on 
which  he  gladly  paid  5  per  cent. 

Between  Maidenhead  and  Cookham  there  is  a  dairy  farm 
on  which  in  normal  times  200  cows  are  kept.  This  is  a 
favourable  situation  for  such  a  business,  the  milk  being 
lifted  from  the  farm.  Calves  and  young  cattle  are  reared, 
and  sent  to  Princes  Risborough  in  the  summer  when  all 
the  meadows  are  required  for  the  cows. 

One  district  of  which  farmers  invariably  speak  well  is  that 
between  Twyford  and  Maidenhead,  its  extent  being  fairly 
wide.  What  is  called  brick  earth  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  soil  throughout,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam  of 
varying  stiffness.  At  Ruscombe  a  farm  of  440  acres  all  on 
the  clay,  and  all  arable  except  80  acres,  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  best-managed  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  same 
family  have  held  more  than  half  of  the  farm  for- 140  years. 
About  400  sheep  are  bought  and  fattened,  40  cows  are  kept, 
and  in  1915  65  pigs  were  also  fattened.  The  rotation  is  : 
(1)  roots,  (2)  oats  or  barley,  (3)  clover  or  beans,  and  (4)  wheat. 
Portions  of  the  farm  are  fallowed,  not  periodically,  but  as 
they  require  it.  Farm-yard  manure  is  used  rather  than 
artificial  on  the  cla}^,  since  it  is  thought,  perhaps  somewhat 
hastily,  that  the  latter  confirms  the  faults  of  the  clay.  Basic 
slag  had  not  been  tried,  but  the  success  with  abundance  of 
farm-yard  manure  was  so  complete  that  little  further  seemed 
to  be  required. 

Farther  south  at  Haines  Hill  there  are  farms  of  a  similar 
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kind.  They  are  on  the  clay,  but  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  area  is  cultivated.  On  one  farm  of  350  acres  150  are 
arable,  and  some  45  cows  are  kept,  all  the  heifer  calves  being 
weaned.  This  is  good  wheat  and  mangold  soil.  On  this 
estate  there  had  been  what  seemed  an  almost  extravagant 
expenditure  on  buildings,  the  yards  having  been  covered  in 
a  very  substantial  manner.  According  to  Mr.  Spearing's 
report  this  took  place  about  1860,  when  some  four  farms 
were  equipped  with  buildings  of  a  complete  and  elaborate 
kind,  as  well  as  with  cottages  which  shared  their  handsome 
and  substantial  character.  A  tribute  to  the  virtues  of 
chalk  was  paid  by  the  farmer.  The  whole  district  was  in 
need  of  it,  for  it  cooled  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  made  the 
clay  much  easier  to  work.  He  had  seen  one  strong  clay 
field  which  had  been  partly  dressed  with  chalk,  and  when 
the  plough  team  passed  from  the  undressed  part  to  that 
which  had  been  dressed  they  moved  away  easily  and 
quickly,  as  if  their  load  had  been  lightened  by  half. 

Farther  east  the  soil  is  rather  lighter,  loam  with  a  few 
pebbles  mixed,  but  it  behaves  like  clay,  setting  very  hard 
and  a  crust  forming  on  it  after  a  wet  winter.  A  farm  at 
Littlewick  Green  has  the  reputation  among  old  natives  of 
the  district  of  being  '  the  best  farm  in  Berkshire ',  but  there 
seem  to  be  several  superlative  farms  in  different  parts. 
This  place  is  300  acres,  100  of  which  are  in  grass.  The 
tenant  has  been  three  years  in  it,  and  had  received  it  in 
poor  condition.  These  farms  are  typical  of  the  whole  in 
this  district.  On  some  cows  and  sheep  are  kept,  and  on 
others,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  market  for 
milk,  there  are  no  cows.  South  of  the  Reading-Maidenhead 
road  and  south  of  the  railway  the  corn  and  sheep  style  of 
farming  prevails  to  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  where  the 
London  clay  is  met.  These  places  are  practically  untouched 
by  any  development,  and  on  a  few  farms  of  considerable 
size  things  are  well  done. 

Still  farther  south  than  this  there  is  a  line  of  smaller 
farms  on  the  London  clay,  and  almost  wholly  under  grass. 
On   the  back   road  from    Shottesbrook    to    Windsor   tho^e 
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small  farms  are  divided  up  into  small  fields,  and  the  whole 
is  somewhat  dull.  Alter  the  rains  of  winter  some  of  the 
fields  were  poached  from  end  to  end,  and  the  grazing 
consequently  spoiled.  Farms  probably  vary  from  45  to  250 
acres,  the  smaller  ones  being  occupied  by  men  who  work 
hard.  There  are  some  creditable  achievements  among  this 
class,  men  who  started  in  a  small  way  having  reached 
farms  of  300  acres.  East  of  Bray  and  Holyport  the  hold- 
ings become  still  smaller,  and  these  are  highly  rented, 
£4  155.  an  acre  being  mentioned  as  a  common  rent. 

In  the  Loddon  valley  the  farms  are  chiefiy  in  grass,  and 
this  is  good.  On  either  side  of  the  road  from  Heading  to 
Wokingham  the  cultivation,  in  the  opinion  of  local  farmers, 
is  on  a  reasonably  high  standard,  but  its  appearance  was 
not  attractive.  The  want  of  lime  is  obvious  in  most 
places,  especially  towards  Hurst.  Bearwood  Home  Farm 
occupies  950  acres  here,  450  of  which  are  arable.  Recently 
a  milk  herd  of  100  cows  has  been  established  on  it,  and 
probably  this  as  part  of  a  system  may  suit  the  farm  better 
than  fat  stock  and  sheep.  The  soils  vary  from  strong  clay 
on  the  lower  parts  near  Wokingham  to  sand  on  the  upper 
near  the  woods.  There  had  been  a  singularly  discouraging 
experience  in  the  fact  that  basic  slag,  kainit,  and  super- 
phosphate had  been  tried  on  the  pasture  and  all  without 
good  result.  From  the  vegetation  on  the  farm  there 
appeared  to  be  an  absence  of  lime,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  failure  of  some  of  the  manures. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  Wokingham  the  soil  is  good, 
varying  from  a  sandy  loam  on  the  higher  parts  to  a  strong 
clayey  loam  near  the  streams.  About  Billhill  it  becomes 
heavy  clay,  and  this  continues  through  by  Jealot's  Hill 
and  Winkfield  to  Windsor.  Where  the  soil  is  reasonably 
light  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farms  is  ploughed,  and 
cows  are  kept  on  most.  At  Jealot's  Hill  there  is  a 
holding,  which  is  part  of  a  farm  of  1,000  acres.  Of  this 
total  300  acres  are  arable.  There  is  a  fine  herd  of  80  cows, 
non-pedigree  Shorthorns.  From  the  quality  of  the  pasture 
near  the  house  here  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  whole 
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district  is  one  wliere  a  great  improvement  could  be  made. 
There  is  much  variation,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  manage- 
ment rather  than  to  any  soil  conditions.  Draining  is  an 
important  matter  on  the  clay,  and  if  this  were  judiciously 
done,  accompanied  b}^  the  application  of  basic  slag,  uniformity 
on  a  high  standard  might  be  attained  over  a  large  area. 
Heavy  stocking  also  on  the  clay  has  a  good  effect,  for  this 
is  soil  which  responds  to  such  demands.  But  arable 
farming  when  well  done  has  also  been  satisfactory.  On  one 
farm  near  Binfield  things  had  gone  very  low  in  1881.  In 
one  lield  of  17  acres  only  22^  quarters  of  wheat  were 
grown.  The  following  year  a  farmer  with  considerable 
capital  took  the  holding,  and  in  188.5  the  same  land  grew 
6  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  crop  with  which  the 
cup  for  the  best  field  of  growing  wheat  in  the  district 
was  won. 

Between  Winkfield  and  Bracknell  there  is  some  decidedly 
inferior  pasture  on  strong  land.  The  grass  is  the  kind 
found  on  sour,  waterlogged  clay,  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
improvement  until  this  is  drained.  Round  Bracknell  sand 
and  gravel  occur,  and  they  continue  through  Easthampstead, 
beyond  which  the  country  is  under  heath  and  pine  as  far 
as  Crowthorne  and  Finchampstead.  The  Home  Farm  at 
Easthampstead  Park  is  one  of  the  last  holdings  towards  the 
woods.  There  are  800  acres,  which  are  typical  of  most  in 
the  district.  The  other  farms  on  the  estate  are  small, 
running  from  100  to  200  acres.  On  these  small  places  the 
buildings  are  rather  poor,  but  a  policy  of  systematic  im- 
provement has  been  begun.  The  great  blemish  on  the 
whole  of  this  district  is  the  want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  On 
every  farm,  and  almost  in  every  field,  sorrel  and  spurrey 
were  so  strong  in  their  growth  as  to  smother  the  hay  and 
corn.  The  sheer  waste  of  money  in  tolerating  this  defect 
became  obtrusive  where  winter  crops  were  being  ploughed 
up,  and  where  spring  crops  were  sinking  out  of  sight.  If 
the  cost  of  cultivation,  seed,  and  perhaps  some  manure 
were  placed  against  the  value  of  the  yield,  the  loss  would 
be  considerable  in  many  cases. 
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An  intesting  farm  lies  below  the  wooded  heights  between 
Finchampstead  and  Sandhurst  in  the  Blackwater  valley. 
The  soil  is  alluvium  and  gravelly  loam.  Being  one  of  the 
farms  nearest  to  the  exclusively  residential  district  among 
the  woods  it  meets  the  demand  for  milk,  and  is  well  managed 
for  this  purpose.  Its  extent  is  430  acres,  of  which  150  are 
arable.  In  normal  times  60  cows  are  kept,  but  owing  to  the 
war  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  30.  The  buildings 
are  handsome  and  useful,  the  farm  having  belonged  to 
the  Bearwood  estate  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  farmer 
purchased  it  and  enterprise  has  been  displayed  in  developing 
the  business. 

Mr.  Spearing,  in  his  report  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  tells  of  an  experiment  which  was  carried  out  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge  about  1850,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
land  formerly  devoted  to  growing  firewood  was  made  worth 
£1  per  acre. 

'  The  land  ',  he  says, '  was  first  well  trenched,  to  the  depth 
of  two  to  three  feet,  so  as  to  break  through  the  iron  rust 
which  generally  prevails  in  that  locality.  About  three 
wagon-loads  of  chalk  were  then  applied  to  the  acre,  and, 
where  the  land  was  light,  a  coating  of  clay  or  loam.  In 
some  places  draining  was  required  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet.  The  first  crop  taken  was  rape  or  turnips,  with  the 
application  of  good  yard  manure.  This  land  has  grown 
swedes  averaging  twenty  tons  per  acre,  and  this  year 
considerably  more,  in  only  the  fourth  year  of  its  cultivation. 
It  has  also  grown  good  clover,  oats  and  rye,  and  this  year 
exhibits  some  promising  wheat.  The  first  crop  is  produced 
at  a  cost  of  £.20  per  acre,  which  time  is  likely  to  repay.'  ^ 

This  land  lies  to  the  south-east  and  west  of  Wellington 
College  station,  part  of  it  forming  the  park  of  Sandhurst 
Lodge.  Most  of  it  is  now  under  grass,  which  is  very  good 
where  a  heavy  stock  is  kept.  It  is  a  district  in  which  a 
limited  number  of  small  holdings  might  be  successfully 
developed  with  some  care  and  encouragement.  There  is 
little  scope  for  large  farms,  but  more  might  be  made  of 
areas  that  are  clear  of  trees  and  unbuilt  upon,  as  well  as  of 
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parts  round  Sandhurst  village,  where  the  cleaning  of 
ditches,  ordinary  draining,  and  the  clearing  away  of  scrub 
would  improve  and  extend  the  grazing.  The  market,  so 
near  and  so  good,  would  support  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

As  we  return  through  the  woods  to  Bracknell  the  country 
between  it  and  Ascot  becomes  of  diminishing  interest  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view.     The  woods  gradually  occupy 
more  of  the  area,  although  they  are  being  cut  at  present  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war.     There  are  at  least  two  farms, 
however,  east   of  Ascot   race-course   which   are  worthy  of 
mention.     The  one  is  farmed  by  the  owner,  and  the  other 
by  a  tenant.     Both  say  that  the  soil  is  poor,  but  both  go  on 
farming  it  well  and  getting  good  crops.     The  tenant's  farm 
is  only  100  acres,  40  of  which  are  arable.     His  policy  from 
the    beginning  has  been  to  use    considerable  quantities  of 
stable  and  farm-yard  manure,  the  former  being  brought  by 
rail.     He  met  the  owner  when  the  purchased  manure  was 
being  carted  in  the  first  year,  and  the  latter  said  to  him 
that,  although  he  would  be  unwilling  to  discourage  high 
farming,  he  thought  the  money  would  be  wasted  here,  as 
the  soil  would  not  hold  manure.     However,  the  tenant  has 
persevered,  and  the  appearance  of  the  farm  justifies  him. 
Mangolds  grow  large  and  sound,  and  crops  on  this  farm  have 
taken  prizes  and  cups  in  wide  competitions.     Twenty-five 
cows  are  kept,  and  the  plac  ceertainly  plays  a  full  part  in  contri- 
buting to  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  county.     One  or  two 
methods  of  working  the  sand  may  be  mentioned.     Wheat 
is  never  drilled,  but  is  sown  broadcast  on   furrows  which 
have    been   pressed  with   disk   rollers.      The    soil   is   then 
harrowed  and  again  consolidated  by  rolling.     Grass  mixtures 
are  always  sown  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and  have 
thus  an    advantage    over   the   spring   sown,    because  they 
get  established  before  the  drought  strikes  them  in   early 
summer. 

On  the  holding  which  is  farmed  by  the  proprietor  con- 
ditions are  much  the  same.  The  crops  were  above  the 
average  in  promise,  most  of  the  wheat  and  barley  looking 
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well ;  the  latter,  having  received  2  cwt.  of  guano  to  the 
acre,  was  in  splendid  condition.  One  difficulty  is  that  the 
water  lies  badly,  the  sand  forming  a  pan  and  preventing 
percolation.  Beyond  this  farm  again  there  is  a  small 
holding  worked  in  a  creditable  way  by  a  woman  well  on  in 
years,  a  small  dairy  farm  in  grass  wedged  in  between 
Windsor  Forest  and  Sunninghill  Park  woods,  but  providing 
a  sufficient  basis  for  keeping  several  cows  which  add  to  the 
supply  of  milk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  some  good  timber  at  Sunninghill  and  in  other 
parts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  bad  reputation  which 
the  country  bears  when  timber,  corn,  mangolds,  and  pasture 
are  considered.  The  conditions  are  probably  tantalizing  to 
an  agriculturist,  the  woods  being  so  predominant,  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  expect  any  large  development.  Between 
"Winkfield  and  Bracknell  some  enterprise  is  shown  in 
cultivating  the  gravelly  soils,  but  the  proximity  of  the 
woods  is  against  the  success  of  the  corn  crops.  In  view  of 
the  situation  so  near  good  markets  for  milk,  it  would  seem 
that  the  best  policy  might  be  the  subordination  of  everything 
else  to  its  production.  A  great  improvement  could  be  made 
in  pasture,  and  enough  might  be  ploughed  to  provide  the 
principal  part  of  winter  feeding. 

The  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  county,  so  far  as  it  has 
an  agricultural  interest,  is  largely  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Farms,  Windsor.  There  are  two  of  these,  Shaw  Farm,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  in  the  park  near  the  road  between 
Windsor  and  Old  Windsor,  and  Flemish  Farm,  some  two 
miles  to  the  south-west.  The  total  area  of  the  two  farms 
is  1,500  acres,  of  which  400  acres  are  arable.  With  the 
exception  of  a  portion  near  the  river  which  is  black  soil 
and  gravel  mixed  -alluvium — the  soil  is  stiff  London  clay, 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Referring  to  Flemish  Farm  in  his 
report  of  1860,  Mr.  Spearing  says  :  '  It  has  all  been  drained 
on  Parkes'  plan,  four  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  £3  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  pipes  and  cartage.  It  had  previously  been 
drained  on  the  shallow  system.'  The  deep  draining  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  custom  in   the  middle   of   last 
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century,  but  the  process  has  had  to  be  repeated  in  some 
parts  with  rather  disappointing  results.  As  an  arable  soil  it 
will  probably  never  be  satisfactory,  although  shallow  draining 
and  liming  might  do  much  to  keep  the  soil  more  open  and  free. 
Gas  lime  had  been  used  with  good  effect,  but  ordinary  burnt 
lime  should  prove  more  serviceable  in  setting  the  other 
constituents  to  work.  With  such  a  heavy  stock  and 
consumption  of  cake  the  fields  did  not  seem  to  respond  in 
proportion. 

The  live  stock  on  the  two  farms  consists  of  100  Shorthorns, 
90  Herefords,  55  Devons,  40  Jerseys^  all  pedigree,  and  of  35 
Cumberland  dairy  cattle.  Of  sheep  there  are  300  half-bred 
Border  Leicester  and  Cheviot  ewes  and  450  lambs  from 
Hampshire  rams.  Fifty  pedigree  Berkshire  pigs  and  24 
working  horses  are  kept.  The  most  interesting  and 
impressive  classes  of  live  stock  are  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
and  Devon  cattle.  Such  a  number  of  finely  bred  animals 
from  which  to  draw  offspring  are  rarely  seen  on  any  farm, 
the  whole  representing  probably  the  highest  development 
of  the  system  under  which  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  encouraged 
without  reference  to  profits. 

According  to  an  account  given  in  Dr.  Mavor's  survey  of 
1808,  the  Royal  Farms  were  first  taken  in  hand  by  George 
III  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

'  In  the  year  1791,  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor,  about  4,000 
acres,  fell  into  his  Majesty's  possession.  .  .  .  The  whole, 
as  a  natural  object,  was  grand  and  beautiful,  of  a  forest 
appearance,  but  the  parts  were  crowded  and  indistinct.  The 
soil  was  various,  some  parts  clay  and  loam,  and  some  sharp 
gravel  or  poor  sand  ;  a  great  part  of  the  former  was  covered 
with  rushes  and  molehills,  and  the  latter  with  fern  and 
moss.  About  1,000  acres  of  the  lightest  parts  were  separated 
from  the  rest  at  one  extremity  and  formed  what  is  called 
the  Norfolk  Farm ;  about  400  acres  more  at  the  other 
extremity,  of  a  good  loamy  soil,  were  separated,  and  called 
the  Flemish  Farm,  both  being  named  from  the  nature  of  the 
husbandry  meant  to  be  adopted  upon  them.' 

The  statement  that  the  Flemish  Farm  is  on  good  loamy 
soil   is   hardly   accurate.      At   that   time   improvement   in 
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cultivation  seems  to  have  been  an  end  in  itself  on  the 
Royal  Farms  quite  as  much  as  improvem.ent  of  live  stock. 
All  the  wet  parts  were  drained  and  200  working  oxen  were 
kept,  since  experiments  were  going  on  with  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  horse  labour  and  ox  labour.  Dr.  Mavor 
and  other  writers  were  in  favour  of  the  oxen. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  AGRICULTURAL   PARTNERSHIP 

Owing  to  the  war,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Government 
for  an  increased  production  of  food,  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  farmers  had  become  relatively  of  less  interest 
than  those  between  the  Government  and  farmers.  Two 
subjects  were  of  supreme  concern  to  the  latter  class — the 
shortage  of  labour  and  the  markets  for  their  produce.  On 
both  points  there  were  differences.  The  Government 
reduced  the  number  of  labourers  by  calling  them  to  the 
Army,  and  interfered  with  prices,  apparently  to  the  detri- 
ment of  farmers.  Among  these  there  were  a  good  many 
who  looked  back,  and  who  looked  forward.  Some  of  them — 
in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  on  the  Downs,  particularly 
— discussed  the  subject  of  markets  in  an  instructive  manner. 
Their  points  of  view  occasionally  differed.  A  few  of  the 
older  men  who  had  come  through  the  depression  were 
candid  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  The  question  of 
providing  for  the  stability  of  markets  in  the  future  by  tariffs 
or  bounties  had  been  raised  in  the  country,  and  to  one  of 
these  farmers  the  use  of  taxation  merely  for  raising  revenue 
appeared  to  be  'an  idiotic  policy'.  It  could  be  used  to 
prevent  an  excessive  importation  of  corn  and  the  undue 
reduction  of  prices,  and  he  was  frank  and  sweeping  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  Government  which  left  this  task 
unattempted. 

Other  farmers  were  less  decided  in  their  attitude.  They 
had  suffered  loss,  and  they  had  worked  steadily  to  recover 
their  positions  with  the  methods  which  had  made  farming 
tolerable  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  appreciated 
the  good  markets  which  the  war  had  brought — the  best 
which  they  or  their  fathers  had  known — and  contrasted 
them  with  their  opportunities  of  twenty  years  ago.     These 
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were  the  men  who  reviewed  the  recent  history  of  agriculture 
in  the  most  interesting  way.  Another  class  of  farmers  was 
more  indifferent  to  questions  of  polic}^  and  accepted  the 
situation,  knowing  that  they  were  better  off  than  they  had 
ever  been. 

But  the  interest  of  these  various  classes  in  markets  only 
differs  in  its  degree.  Every  one  of  them  shows  his  concern 
about  the  prices  which  he  is  likely  to  receive  for  his  produce 
at  Abingdon,  Newbury,  or  Reading,  while  a  minority  discuss 
the  subject  in  the  wider  sense  of  framing  a  national  policy 
to  secure  the  prices  which  they  regard  as  adequate.  They 
were  apprehensive  about  the  future,  about  the  immediate 
and  the  more  remote  future,  about  what  stores  of  wheat 
were  waiting  in  various  countries  to  be  shipped  to  British 
markets,  and  about  the  conditions  of  its  importation.  This 
was  the  aspect  of  the  Government's  relations  to  agriculture 
which  evoked  their  interest.  Proposals  were  being  made 
to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  fall  in  prices  which 
took  place  thirty  years  ago,  and  this  was  regarded  by  many 
as  an  indispensable  and  the  most  urgent  step  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government.  Berkshire  is  a  corn-growing  county,  and 
such  a  policy  would  seriously  affect  it. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  was  retrospective  almost  as 
frequently  as  prospective,  an  unceasing  stream  of  reproach 
against  Governments  for  their  neglect  of  agriculture  in  the 
past  accompanying  demands  for  securing  markets  by  tariffs, 
or  for  some  compensating  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  bounties. 
At  times  the  complaints,  or  the  habit  of  complaining, 
became  tiresome,  but  there  is  probably  some  justification 
for  it,  and  some  reason  against  being  impatient.  The 
farmers'  point  of  view  is  fairly  well  known.  This  country 
abandoned  the  policy  it  had  once  adopted  of  attempting  to 
provide  a  stable  market  by  means  of  tariffs  on  imported 
agricultural  produce.  Farmers  believe  they  were  wronged 
ill  this,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  due  to 
inconsiderate  and  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
agricultural  part  of  the  community  who  constitute  a  large 
majority   of  the  total   population.     This  view   was   stated 
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frequeutl}^  b}^  fanners  in  Berkshire,  and  it  is  repeated  in 
almost  every  speech  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  to  any  policy  of  tariffs  or 
bounties,  there  was  a  suspicion,  expressed  almost  as  univer- 
sally, that  if  the  country  consented  to  it  as  a  war  measure 
they  would  review  their  decision  and  repeal  the  law  when 
the  war  and  the  fears  which  it  inspires  have  passed.  The 
suspicion  is«probably  well  founded.  It  may  be  that  for 
some  period  after  the  war  bounties  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  discussion  of  the  subject  will  take  place  with  that 
system  in  operation,  but  there  is  the  possibility  that  sooner 
or  later  the  country  will  repeat  its  verdict  of  1846,  and 
leave  agriculturists  without  bounties  or  tariffs  to  support  or 
protect  them. 

No  economist  under-estimates  the  importance  of  markets 
to  any  business,  and  no  farmer  makes  such  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  his  own  business.  Questions  about  the  causes  of 
the  depression  were  discussed  with  landlords  and  farmers 
in  Berkshire.  What  can  be  done  if  the  country  rejects 
tariffs  or  bounties?  Is  there  any  alternative  method  by 
which  markets  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  so  unreliable 
as  a  basis  for  farming  as  they  were  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  ?  While  they  are  not  without  sympathy  with  far- 
mers, opponents  of  tariffs  have  not  done  anything  adequate 
to  steady  markets.  There  has  been  no  middle  policy 
between  that  of  giving  farmers  protection  or  a  privilege  at 
the  expense  of  the  purchasers  of  agricultural  produce,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  that  of  letting  the  play 
of  loosely  regulated  economic  forces  determine  the  course 
of  prices.  An  alternative  to  either  policy  which  emerged 
in  discussion  with  agriculturists  in  Berkshire  and  other 
counties  may  be  mentioned. 

The  usual  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  depression  is 
that  cheap  transport  made  the  markets  of  Great  Britain 
very  accessible  to  agricultural  products  from  the  Dominions 
and  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  an  excess  of  these  coming 
in  reduced  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  farmers  in  Great 
Britain  could   not  produce  at  the  barest  necessary  profit. 
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Inquiry  seems  to  stop  here,  and  remedies  are  prepared  and 
applied  to  put  an  end  to,  or  a  restriction  on,  the  importation 
of  things  produced  by  agriculturists  abroad,  or  to  compensate 
agriculturists  at  home  who  have  suffered  economic  injury 
from  their  importation. 

An  alternative  method  would  be  to  stop  the  excessive 
production  which  precedes  and  is  the  effective  cause  of  the 
excessive  importation,  and  which  seems  to  be*  detrimental 
to  every  one.  It  might  have  been  a  maxim  in  political 
economy  that  as  soon  as  the  division  of  labour  is  adopted  as 
a  system  of  producing  wealth,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  all  the  divisions  of 
labour,  or  branches  of  production.  An  equilibrium  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  system,  an  indispensable  condition  of 
its  successful  operation  at  all.  Suppose  there  is  a  limited 
producing  community  in  which  farmers  grow  the  raw 
material  of  food  and  clothes,  and  in  which  millers,  bakers, 
butchers,  woollen  manufacturers,  tailors,  tanners,  and  shoe- 
makers prepare  and  distribute  the  finished  articles,  in 
which  quarrymen  and  foresters  produce  the  raw  materials 
of  houses,  and  builders  complete  their  erection  ;  and  suppose 
further  that  1,000  farmers  could  supply  all  the  raw  materials 
of  food  and  clothes  for  the  rest,  getting  a  remuneration  for 
their  products  proportionate  to  that  which  all  the  others 
received  for  theirs,  and  suppose  that  to  maintain  this  balance 
the  number  of  millers  ought  to  be  ten,  the  number  of 
bakers  200,  of  butchers  200,  of  woollen  manufacturers  10, 
of  tailors  200,  of  tanners  10,  of  shoemakers  200,  of  quarry- 
men  10,  and  of  builders  50,  and  suppose  again  that,  when 
young  men  were  uncertain  as  to  which  calling  they  should 
enter,  or  older  men  were  unsettled  in  their  accepted  callings, 
the  advice  of  the  authorities  and  a  personal  inclination 
towards  a  free  and  active  mode  of  life  induced  an  extra- 
vagant number  to  enter  the  business  of  farming,  so  that 
there  were  2,000  farmers  all  producing  the  materials  of  food 
and  clothing  in  this  limited  community — the  result  would  be 
an  unbalanced  production.  Bread,  meat,  and  wool  would  be 
very  cheap,  but  soon  all  the  farmers  would  be  impoverished, 
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and  the  majority  of  them  would  be  ruined.  They  would 
be  unprofitable  customers  to  the  producers  of  all  the  other 
things.  At  first  the  other  businesses  would  be  short  of  men 
and  of  capital,  and  consequently  earnings  in  them  would  be 
higher,  but  ultimately  their  market  would  be  weakened. 
The  mischief  would  only  be  remedied  if  the  superfluous 
farmers  redistributed  themselves  among  the  other  callings, 
as  they  learned  where  there  was  a  demand  for  their  services 
or  goods;  for  only  thus  would  the  lost  equilibrium  be 
re-established. 

This  happens  frequently  in  the  actual  world.  It  occurred 
during  last  century  with  agriculture  as  the  overcrowded 
industry  and  agriculturists  as  the  first  sufferers.  What 
became  a  catastrophe  between  1886  and  1896  was  the  result 
of  causes  which  had  been  long  at  work.  The  unduly  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  during  those  years  were 
occasioned  by  the  relatively  excessive  production  in  the 
industry,  and  the  excessive  production  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  about  a  century  men,  on  the  advice  of  emigration 
authorities,  or  from  discomfort  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  were  placed,  or  from  predilection,  left  other  callings 
and  went  into  agriculture.  They  went  from  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England,  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  they  went  to  the  United  States,  to  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina  ;  they  went  from 
every  kind  of  calling,  and  kept  going  for  a  full  century, 
and  their  destination  wherever  they  went  was  agriculture. 
There  were  millions  of  them  from  first  to  last.  The 
majority  began  with  little  capital,  but  by  1880  they  had 
accumulated  a  vast  amount  among  them,  and  were  applying 
it  to  agricultural  production  with  marvellous  effect.  A  move- 
ment of  a  century  had  acquired  tremendous  momentum. 
The  volume  of  agricultural  products  coming  into  European 
markets  drove  down  prices  and  ruined  farmers.  They  and 
their  families  abandoned  the  calling,  or  adapted  their 
methods  with  difficulty  to  new  conditions. 

The  depression  which  lasted  for  twenty  years  was  not 
due  to   one   or  two  abnormally  good  world   harvests,  but 
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to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  and  increasing  number  of 
capitalists  and  managers  had  devoted  their  capital  and 
organizing  capacities  to  agricultural  production  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  They  were  so  many  and  so  deeply 
committed  to  their  enterprise  that  they  could  not  pull  back 
quickly  or  at  all.  Bankruptcy,  or  partial  loss  of  their 
money,  forced  thousands  out  of  the  business,  and  the 
market,  the  demand  for  farm  produce,  slowly  increased, 
giving  to  those  who  were  left  a  remuneration  more  nearly 
proportionate  to  what  was  received  by  men  working  with 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  and  with  equal  abilities  in  other 
branches  of  production. 

This  experience  of  agriculturists  is  not  singular.  It  may 
appear  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  British  markets  are  open 
to  agricultural  producers  in  the  Dominions  and  in  foreign 
countries,  but  others  may  do  and  suffer  the  same  whose 
market  by  the  nature  of  things  is  closed  absolutely  against 
colonial  and  foreign  competition.  Builders,  for  example, 
periodically  commit  the  mistake  which  agriculturists  com- 
mitted, and  produce  building  depressions  of  varying  duration. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  down  to  the  depression 
of  1907-13,  but  a  very  short  story  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  process  at  work  as  well  as  indicate  the  results.  It  was 
told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Garrard,  a  surveyor  and  estate  agent 
in  London,  before  the  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  in 
1887.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  an  estate  of  350  acres 
near  Finsbury  Park,  London,  saying  that  '  prior  to  1866 
about  120  acres  of  it  had  been  let  'and  250  houses  built 
thereon.  About  100  of  the  houses  were  practically  finished 
and  the  remainder  were  in  carcase,  when  about  1866  a 
sudden  collapse  took  place  in  the  building  trade ;  the  un- 
covered land  was  surrendered  to  the  owners,  and  the  then 
unfinished  houses,  for  the  most  part,  remained  unfinished  for 
about  eight  to  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
demand  for  houses  again  sprang  up.  During  these  eight 
or  ten  years  the  land  was  practically  valueless  either  as 
agricultural  or  building  land.' 

This  illustrates  what  is  a  deep-seated  habit  of  builders. 
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They  buy  large  blocks  of  land  with  borrowed  money  on 
which  they  must  pay  interest,  or  they  take  it  on  lease  at 
a  ground  rent.  They  spend  thousands  more  in  erecting 
houses,  while  they  have  failed  to  take  anything  like  adequate 
steps  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  demand  or  market 
for  houses  is  supporting  their  enterprise.  They  outrun  the 
demand  until  they  come  down  in  bankruptcy,  and  the 
measure  of  the  building  depression  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  done  this.  They  lose  their  own  money  and  that  of 
others,  and  they  are  all  shy  of  engaging  again  in  building 
enterprise  even  when  the  demand  would  justify  this.  Such 
builders  are  neither  prudent  nor  scientific  in  their  methods. 
They  are  bad  economists  in  a  practical  sense.  To  use  a  figure, 
the}^  are  no  wiser  than  engineers  who  would  bridge  wide 
rivers,  and  who  would  go  on  pushing  out  the  superstructure 
of  their  bridges  without  ascertaining  whether  the  supporting 
piers  were  there  to  hold  it  up,  and  who  would  thus  involve 
themselves  and  others  in  inevitable  ruin. 

Applying  the  same  figure  to  agriculture  at  the  time  of  the 
depression,  those  responsible  for  its  conditions  stood  aside 
when  the  unbalanced  increase  of  production  in  the  industry 
was  undermining  the  piers  upon  which  the  whole  structure 
rests.     Between    1880   and    1910    agricultural    production 
outran  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent,,  probably  upsetting   more  violently,  and 
for  a  longer  period  than  it  had  ever  been  upset  before,  the 
economic  equilibrium  which  should  approximately  be  main- 
tained under  the  system  of  division  of  labour.     Corn,  meat, 
hides,  and  wool  came  from  the  Dominions  and  from  foreign 
countries  to  such  an  extent  that  the  kind  of  agriculture 
which   depended   on  the   prices   of    these    things  became 
almost  impossible.     There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  engaged  in  agricultural  production,  and  in  sending 
down  agricultural  prices,  who  ought  to  have  been  engaged 
in   producing  other  things,  and  with  these   other   things 
making  a  demand  for  agricultural  products  which  would 
have  assisted  to  maintain  their  prices. 

With  such  an  unbalanced  condition  no  system  of  tariffs 
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would  have  prevented  a  catastrophe.  The  experience  of 
British  farmers  between  1815  and  1836,  as  well  as  that 
of  French  farmers  between  1879  and  1897,  shows  that  tariffs 
were  ineffectual.  Bounties  may  wear  a  more  satisfactory- 
appearance  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  their  continuance  depends  on  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  are  not  farmers.  An  unnecessarily  wide  gulf 
may  have  existed  between  those  who  believe  in  tariffs  and 
bounties  and  those  who  are  the  adherents  of  what  is  called 
the  laissez-faire  policy.  The  latter  have  taken  little  trouble 
in  examining  the  causes  of  depressions,  and  as  little  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  any  precautions 
or  regulations.     They  might  object  to  any  such  scheme. 

There  have  been  discussions  of  industrial  fluctuations  and 
of  over-production  by  economists/  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  serious  proposal  for  securing  a  balance 
among  all  the  branches  of  production  in  order  to  guard 
against  injury  to  particular  sets  of  producers,  and  consequent 
detriment  to  all.  The  problem  is  not  only  imperial ;  it  is 
international,  and  therefore  as  complicated  and  difficult  as 
possible.  No  form  of  it,  perhaps,  illustrates  its  character  more 
clearly  than  the  agricultural  depression.  Very  gradually, 
but  very  steadily,  men  made  their  way  into  agriculture 
in  a  number  of  countries  related  to  each  other  with  trading 
connexions.  Through  want  of  experience  and  want  of 
capital  they  were  at  first  inefficient,  but  after  a  long,  slow, 
cumulative  development  they  made  themselves  felt  in  a 
disastrous  manner.  The  movement  was  terrible  in  its 
growth,  and  this  aspect  of  it  intimidates  some  who  look 
this  problem  in  the  face.  They  would  as  soon  think  of  at- 
tempting to  control  and  regulate  the  course  of  an  avalanche 
as  that  of  the  masses  of  men  who  drifted  out  of  a  multitude 
of  callings  in  old  countries  into  farming  in  new.  But  the 
task  is  not  so  hopeless.  Some  deliberately  constructed  scheme 
is  needed  for  measuring  the  demand  for  the  various  products, 

^  A  Stndy  of  Industrial  Fluctuations,  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Robertson,  and 
published  by  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  is  a  recent  and  suggestive  discussion  of 
the  subject. 
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some  scheme  for  preserving  in  an  approximate  degree  the 
equilibrium  under  which  each  set  of  producers  would  play 
their  part  in  the  division  of  labour  with  the  amount  of 
strength  required  by  the  economic  balance  of  the  system. 
It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work  for  governments,  this  tuning 
of  such  a  fine  and  elaborate  instrument. 

In  cursory  reviews  of  the  situation  which  are  made  it  is 
said  that  such  a  depression  cannot  recur,  that  the  non-agri- 
cultural population  of  the  Dominions  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  absorb  all 
that  can  be  produced  by  agriculturists,  that  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  demand  to  maintain  prices.  If  this  does  prove 
true  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  schemes  to  secure  markets 
for  farmers,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  sanguine  view  that 
conditions  which  were  so  serious  and  so  persistent  only 
a  few  years  ago  will  not  return.  Emigration  from  various 
callings  to  agriculture  was  active  before  the  war,  and  the 
energies  of  well-meaning  but  not  always  circumspect  people 
have  been  directed  towards  securing  a  large  transference 
of  the  men  who  constitute  our  armies  from  their  pre-war 
callings  to  agriculture  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions  after 
demobilization.  This  movement  in  itself,  if  carried  far, 
may  be  sufficient  to  upset  the  equilibrium  and  to  reduce 
prices  below  the  standard  which  it  requires. 

There  is  also  the  assumption  that  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  production  is  limited,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  steadily  growing  shortage  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
kets with  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices.  This  view 
again  is  of  doubtful  soundness,  since  in  the  opinion  of 
agricultural  travellers  development  has  not  seriously  begun 
in  some  of  the  new  agricultural  countries.  There  seems 
therefore  to  be  no  ground  for  the  confidence  which  would 
leave  questions  of  production  and  markets  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  haphazard  manner  of  the  past.  If  the  means 
of  guiding  or  controlling  the  allocation  of  capital  and 
managing  energies  to  the  different  branches  of  production 
are  not  fully  prepared,  they  can  be  made  available  by  a  not 
overwhelming   amount   of  work.     Some   farmers   saw  the 
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reasons  for  attempting  to  regulate  such  movements  and 
activities,  but  considered  it  almost  impossible.  '  It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  do  that.'  In  narrower  fields  their 
observation  seemed  half  instinctively  to  anticipate  develop- 
ments of  a  similar  kind.  They  feared  the  reserves  of  wheat 
which  they  knew  or  believed  to  be  stored  in  wheat-growing 
countries  ready  to  be  let  loose  on  British  markets  as  soon  as 
ships  were  free  to  carry  it.  An  extension  of  this  observing 
activity  to  operations  that  are  causes  of  undue  importation 
is  possible  if  undertaken  by  the  Government.  A  develop- 
ment can  frequently  be  seen  as  clearly  while  it  is  in  process 
as  when  it  is  complete.  A  survey  of  the  whole  industrial 
world  on  the  basis  of  accurate  statistics  about  the  distribution 
of  capital  in  the  various  departments  of  production  is  a  large 
task,  and  conclusions  with  regard  to  its  proper  distribution 
involve  responsibility  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  fine  judge- 
ment, but  the  work  is  profitable  and  worthy  enough  to 
engage  the  co-operation  of  governments.  There  need  be  no 
disguise  of  the  significance  of  such  an  attempt.  The  division 
of  labour  as  a  system  of  producing  wealth  has  been  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  race,  but  nations  under  various 
impulses  and  motives  are  always  going  back  on  the  system, 
repudiating  it,  making  of  it  a  means  for  striking  at  and 
injuring  their  neighbours,  while  other  motives,  deeper  and 
more  besetting,  impel  them  to  develop  the  system.  The 
fact  which  binds  them  firmly  to  it  is  the  knowledge  that  it 
benefits  them,  and  in  the  long  run  this  outweighs  their 
national  prejudices.  So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
however,  guidance  and  control  are  chiefly  required  in  the 
case  of  the  British  Dominions,  or  of  foreign  countries  in 
which  British  influence  is  strong  and  respected,  because 
British  capital  is  largely  invested  in  them.  Direction 
with  full  discussion  of  the  problem  would  probably  do 
all  that  is  necessary  without  coercion  or  restriction. 
People  would  hardly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  meaning  of 
the  situation  if  clearly  revealed,  and  the  policy  of  attempting 
to  co-ordinate  the  producing  activities  of  different  natijons 
properly  worked  would  provide    a   test  of  their  attitude, 
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of  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

These  aspects  of  their  relations  with  the  Government 
were  discussed  with  Berkshire  farmers.  As  a  class  they  are 
not  ready  to  venture  far  from  their  immediate  duties  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  a  wide  policy.  They  think 
that  the  Government  might  do  more  for  them  in  preserving 
their  markets,  and  that  landlords  in  many  cases  might  be 
more  helpful  through  estate  management  when  fluctuations 
do  take  place.  Mistakes  were  made  during  the  depression, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  slow  inactive  co-opera- 
tion. It  was  said  that  on  one  estate  15,000  acres  were 
taken  in  hand  by  the  landlord,  who  preferred  to  do  this 
rather  than  reduce  rents  to  sitting  tenants.  This  step  was 
defended  by  no  one.  A  few  of  the  oldest  farmers  who  had 
come  creditably  through  the  ordeal  of  low  prices  emphasized 
the  importance  of  recognizing  the  principle  of  partnership 
in  good  fortune  and  bad.  They  urged  that  this  was  a 
fundamental  condition  of  good  farming.  Landlords  took 
farms  in  hand  and  learned  through  their  losses  that  it  was 
unwise  to  let  old  and  good  tenants  go.  Large  reductions 
of  rent  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  them  than 
their  experiments  in  farming,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury 
done  through  the  displacement  of  so  many  good  farmers. 
The  Colleges  did  better  in  this  respect  in  keeping  all  their 
tenants. 

But,  as  one  old  farmer  said,  '  the  gate  should  swing  both 
ways '.  The  tide  has  turned  and  prices  have  risen  to  a  high 
level.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  rise  in  rents.  Some 
of  them  had  entered  farms  in  bad  condition  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  had  got  them  at  a  low  rent  on  account 
of  their  bad  state.  They  had  improved  them,  and  lately 
had  been  asked  for  an  increase  of  rent,  but  resented  this. 
It  had  been  insufficiently  explained  to  them  that  the 
reduction  in  rent  was  equivalent  to  a  payment  by  the 
landlord  for  bringing  the  holding  into  its  normal  cropping 
condition.     If  the  landlord  had  spent  a  sum  in  putting  it 
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into  good  cultivation,  it  would  be  worth  the  rent  asked  in 
the  second  instance.  There  is  too  little  frankness,  too  little 
pressing  of  each  other's  case  in  a  reasonable  way,  to  make 
an  understanding  possible,  and  occasionally  there  is  what 
appears  to  be  an  obstinate  obtuseness,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other,  which  is  a  fatal  obstacle. 

Something  has  been  done  to  make  negotiation  on  these 
points  easier,  to  show  how  the  different  parties  are  affected 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  industry.  There  was  given  in  Agri- 
culture in  Oxfordshire  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  rents 
of  Oriel  College  Estates  during  the  years  1876  to  1912. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  estates  is  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
information  may  be  usefully  reproduced  here. 

In  February,  1893,  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  Treasurer  of  Oriel  College, 
read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  entitled  :  '  The 
Recent  Depression  in  Agriculture  as  shown  in  the  Accounts 
of  an  Oxford  College,  1876-90.' ^  Mr.  Price  has  continued 
the  work  begun  then,  and  read  papers  to  the  same  Society 
in  January,  1895,  and  in  November,  1905,  giving  a  more 
limited  review  of  the  accounts  of  all  the  Colleges.  Finally, 
in  May,  1913,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Surveyors'  Institu- 
tion, on  their  visit  to  Oxford,  he  submitted  further  figures 
with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  Oriel  College  which,  taken 
with  those  given  in  the  first  paper,  make  it  possible  to 
survey  conditions  from  1876  to  1912,  a  period  embracing 
the  last  years  and  culmination  of  the  prosperous  times,  the 
whole  of  the  depression  and  the  most  recent  years  during 
which  an  improvement  has  taken  place. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rents  of  purely  agricultural 
estates  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  belonging  to  Oriel 
College  from  1876-7  to  1912.  The  extent  of  the  estates 
was  5,298  acres  in  1876,  to  which  48  acres  were  added  in 
1877  and  11  in  1887,  making  a  total  of  5,357  from  the  last 
year  onwards. 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  March,  1892,  March,  1895, 
and  December,  1904  ;  Transactions  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  vol.  xlv, 
part  xii. 
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Table  1. 

£ 

£ 

1876-7 

8,583 

1895   .    • 

5,359 

1877-8 

8,727 

1896   . 

5,114 

1878-9 

8,711 

1897   . 

5,007 

1879-80 

7,958 

1898   . 

5,011 

I880-I 

7,605 

1899   • 

4,971 

1 88 1  (second  half) 

3,588 

1900 

4,971 

1882   . 

7,124 

1901 

5,026 

1883   . 

7,132 

1902 

4,892 

1884   . 

6,954 

1903   . 

4,959 

1885   . 

6,620 

1904   . 

4,951 

1886   . 

*  6,540 

1905   . 

4,966 

1887   . 

6,191 

1906 

4,953 

1888   . 

5,852 

1907   . 

4,971 

1889   . 

5,705 

1908   . 

5,110 

1890   . 

.    5,661 

1909   . 

5,066 

1891 

5,682 

1910 

5,065 

1892   . 

5,672 

1911 

5,066 

1893   •    . 

5,522 

1912   . 

5,048 

1894   . 

5,428 

From  other  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Price  it  is  possible  to 
show  more  fully  the  ways  in  which  the  interests  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  were  affected  by  the  changes  in  conditions, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  the  former  in  this  case  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Table  II  in  the  first  column  gives  the  rents 
which  have  been  payable  from  all  the  estates  of  Oriel  College 
under  the  agreements  with  the  tenants.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  estates  are  for  much  their  greater  part  agricultural. 
In  the  second  column  the  deductions  from  the  agreed  rents 
(1)  in  the  form  of  abatements  granted  by  the  College  to  meet 
special  circumstances,  and  (2)  in  the  form  of  arrears  into 
which  the  tenants  fell  notwithstanding  the  abatements,  are 
given.  The  third  column  shows  the  arrears  paid  in  different 
years,  the  next  the  actual  amounts  of  the  rent  received,  and 
the  last  the  outstanding  arrears. 


^  Additional  land  purchased. 
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Table  IL 

Year.     Rent  due.  Deductions.         Additions.       Rent    Outstanding 

(1)               (2)  By  received,     arrears. 

By  abate-  By  ar-      payment 

ments.  rears,     of  arrears. 
££££££ 

1876-7  10,279  36              20  —  10,222  551 

1877-8  10,466  20             —  292  10,738  258 

1878-9  10,462  255  1,178  —  9,028  1,437 

1879-80  9,681  905  1,566  —  7,209  3,004 

1880-1  9,307  322             —  469  9,454  2,535 

1881  (2nd  4,386  86             807  —  3,492  3,342 
half) 

1882  8,800  47              —  56  8,808  3,286 

1883  8,851  673              —  753  8,930  2,532 

1884  8,712  277              —  440  8,875  2,091 

1885  8,444  470              152  —  7,821  2,244 

1886  8,478  327  1,023  —  7,128  3,267 

1887  8,047  1,548              —  188  6,687  3,078 

1888  7,686  411              —  1,703  8,978  1,375 

1889  7,536  108              —  319  7,747  1,056 

1890  7,499  44              —  115  7,570  940 

1891  7,561  24              170  —  7,366  1,110 

1892  7,573  353              —  91  7,311  1,019 

1893  7,526  712              418  —  6,395  1,438 

1894  7,403  1,262              —  949  7,090  489 
189s  7,281  855              —  243  6,668  246 

1896  6,979  528              —  59  6,509  187 

1897  6,799  161              —  179  6,817  8 

1898  6,846  24                53  — -  6,768  61 

1899  6,847  4                  2  —  6,839  63 

1900  6,820  13              —  10  6,818  53 

1901  6,987  20                27  —  6,939  80 

1902  6,829  30                  4  —  6,795  84 

1903  6,937  355              —  64  6,646  20 

1904  6,930  351                75  —  6,503  95 

1905  6,936  72              —  91  6,955  4 

1906  6,923  27             —  I  6,89s  5 

1907  6,943  25              154  —  6,764  159 

1908  6,998  22              —  159  7,134  — 

1909  7,052  118               25  —  6,908  25 

1910  6,988  10               73  —  6,904  98 

191 1  7,044  10               30  —  7,004  128 

1912  7^040  72              —  55  7'022  73 

1913  7,041  27               26  —  6,988  99 

1914  7,048  20             —  64  7,091  35 
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This  table  gives  the  most  complete  view  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  farmers  during  the  whole  period  1876-1914. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  force  of  the 
lesson  which  the  figures  standing  by  themselves  convey. 
The  reduction  of  rents,  the  amount  of  the  abatements,  as 
well  as  their  variation,  show  that  the  landlords  responded 
actively  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  economic  condition  of 
the  tenants.  Every  one  who  remembers  the  different  seasons 
will  be  able  to  judge  the  opportuneness  and  adequacy  of  the 
responses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  payment  of  arrears 
within  a  comparatively  short  space  proves  that  the  farmers 
did  not  lose  the  sense  of  their  obligation,  or  seriously  relax 
their  efforts  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

These  movements  of  rents  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
diagram : 

RENTS   RECEIVED.  1877-  1914   (ORIEL  COLLEGE) 
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Table  III  contains  information  which  may  be  considered 
of  greater  interest  to  landlords  and  agents  than  to  farmers. 
While  the  previous  table  shows  the  disparity  between  the 
rents  at  which  farms  stand  in  the  estate  books  and  the  rents 
actually  received  for  them,  this  one  shows  a  further  stage  in 
the  process  of  deduction  from  the  gross  income,  giving  the 
proportions  of  this  absorbed  in  payment  of  public  burdens 
and  of  repairs. 
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Table  III. 

Receipts  and  Outgoings  on  a  Single  Large  Estate  Year 
BY  Year  (Oriel  College). 


Outgoings. 

Year. 

Rent  Received. 

Total  for  Rates, 

Total  for 

Net  Receipts. 

Taxes,  and  Tithe. 

Rep 

(airs 

5. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

1887 

3,032 

16 

6 

452  17 

0 

863 

17 

7 

1,716  I  II 

1888 

2,998 

0 

I 

424  II 

II 

824 

19 

7 

1,748  8  7 

1889 

2,692 

II 

6 

373  19 

3 

757 

12 

/ 

1,560  19  8 

1890 

3,025 

15 

2 

386  10 

4 

198 

6 

4 

2,440  18  6 

1891 

2,796 

10 

10 

368  II 

9 

1,309 

8 

II 

1,118  10  2 

1892 

2,687 

7 

8 

369  2 

2 

665 

7 

8 

1,652  17  10 

1893 

2,113 

II 

I 

361  0 

II 

577 

10 

5 

1,174  19  9 

1894 

2,384 

0 

0 

370  16 

0 

398 

15 

10 

1,614  8  2 

1895 

2,524 

13 

I 

373  16 

4 

700 

15 

9 

1,450  I  0 

1896 

3,086 

II 

7 

362  19 

7 

590 

7 

0 

2,133  5  0 

1897 

2,635 

19 

4 

455  16 

5 

245 

10 

8 

1,934  12  3 

1898 

2,628 

6 

0 

456  7 

6 

304 

18 

9 

1,866  19  9 

1899 

2,585 

7 

9 

440  17 

0 

646 

14 

2 

1,497  16  7 

1 900 

2,586 

7 

8 

430  15 

6 

279 

15 

2 

1,875  17  0 

1901 

2,587 

4 

0 

470  0 

II 

602 

I 

0 

1,515  2  I 

1902 

2,584 

4 

0 

485  8 

8 

1,092 

7 

4 

1 ,006  8  0 

1903 

2,681 

5 

2 

519  7 

5 

1,300 

18 

10 

860  18  II 

1904 

2,406 

15 

3 

488  7 

I 

561 

10 

8 

1,356  17  6 

1905 

2,883 

2 

0 

494  9 

10 

671 

I 

3 

1,717  10  II 

1906 

2,580 

8 

8 

494  8 

4 

1,118 

16 

9 

967  3  7 

1907 

2,435 

19 

8 

513  2 

8 

1,340 

16 

9 

582  0  3 

1908 

2,772 

3 

6 

518  7 

10 

518 

9 

0 

1,735  6  8 

1909 

2,678 

8 

0 

501  7 

10 

1,160 

I 

9 

1,016  18  5 

1910 

2,635 

2 

0 

527  14 

6 

506 

15 

7 

1,600  II  II 

1911 

2,987 

14 

0 

529  7 

II 

439 

5 

II 

2,019  0  2 

1912 

2,634 

15 

4 

542  18 

11 

1,269 
:  1 8,946 

16 
I 

5 
8 

822  0  0 

£69,644 

19 

10 

'£11,713  3 

_1  f 

£38,985  14  7 

Outgoings  are  45-4  %  of  Rent  Received. 

Taking  the  first  two  and  the  last  tables  together,  one  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  so  far  as  rents  are 
concerned  the  improvement  in  agriculture  has  shown  nega- 
tively rather  than  positively  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  arrears  and  abatements  on  the  one  hand  con- 
stituting inconsiderable  items  since  1897,  while  the  rents 
received  on  the  other  have  increased  by  little  or  nothing 
even  during  the  most  recent  years.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  more  clearly  by  a  comparison  of  rents  given  in  Table  II 
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S4  AGRICULTUEE  IN   BERKSHIRE 

during  short  periods.  Thus  taking  the  eight  and  a  half  years 
from  the  middle  of  1876  to  the  end  of  1884  the  average 
rents  received  each  year  were  £9,030.  For  the  ten  years 
1885-94  they  were  £7,409,  for  1895-1904  they  were 
£6,970,  and  for  1905-14  they  were  £6,963.  If  the 
administration  of  Oriel  College  estates  is  typical,  this  fact 
would  go  to  prove,  what  has  been  frequently  stated  by  land- 
lords and  agents,  that  if  rents  were  not  reduced  promptly 
and  substantially  enough  after  1879,  they  have  not  been 
increased  any  more  rapidl}^  in  a  time  of  rising  prices.  It  is 
not  urged,  of  course,  that  two  practices,  both  out  of  harmony 
with  economic  conditions,  constitute  a  sound  economic  policy. 
All  classes  of  agriculturists  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that 
their  reciprocal  relationships  should  be  shaped  closely  by 
economic  movements. 

In  this  connexion  landlords  and  agents  frequently  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  principle  of  tithe-rents,  under  which 
rents  moved  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
corn  prices.  If  this  system  was  ever  largely  adopted,  it  has 
gone  almost  wholly  out  of  fashion.  One  objection  to  it  is 
that  corn  forms  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  output 
from  land  in  England  to-day,  and  that  corn  prices,  therefore, 
would  be  no  reliable  indication  of  the  total  production. 
A  beginning,  however,  has  been  made  by  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  in- 
formation which  complements  that  published  by  Mr.  Price, 
information  which  provides  a  comprehensive  basis  for 
forming  judgements  on  these  matters. 

In  vol.  iii  oi  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1913  index  numbers 
of  prices  were  fixed  for  seventeen  groups  of  produce  from 
the  years  1906-8  to  1913,  showing  the  variations  in  prices 
from  year  to  year.  The  explanation  of  the  index  number  is 
best  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  volume  itself: 

'  The  saleable  products  of  the  farms  of  England  and  Wales 
were  classified  in  seventeen  groups,  and  each  group  was 
given  a  "weight"  (shown  in  brackets  in  the  table)  in  the 
calculation  approximately  in  proportion  to  its  relative  impor- 
tance in  the  total  output.     The  year  1908,  being  that  to 
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which  the  caleulatioiis  of  Agncnltural  Output  mainly  related, 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  most  convenient  "base"  or 
standard,  but  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  prices  for 
a  single  year  became  apparent  when  the  calculations  were 
made,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  take  the  average  of 
the  three  years  1906-8.  This  enabled  a  better  level  of  prices 
to  be  obtained,  especially  for  crops  such  as  hops,  hay,  potatoes, 
&c.,  which  vary  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year.  The 
"  weight "  to  be  given  to  each  commodity  in  calculating 
the  index  number  was  determined  by  the  average  value 
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GENERAL  INDEX  NUMBER  OF  PRICES  OF  PRODUCE 
SOLD  OFF  FARMS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  1906-1914 
1909  1910  1911  1912  1913  1914 
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of  the  total  sales  off  the  farms  in  each  of  the  three  years  at 
the  prices  then  ruling.  The  calculation  of  the  average  price  in 
each  year  was  made  mainly  from  the  Board's  weekly  returns 
on  the  general  principle  of  including  the  market  quotations 
for  that  part  of  the  year  in  w^hich  the  particular  commodities 
are  mainly  sold  by  farmers.  The  commodities  having  been 
thus  arranged  in  an  order  of  relative  importance  from  the 
farmers'  point  of  view,  the  index  number  of  each  subsequent 
year  was  calculated  at  the  current  prices,  and  the  rise  or 
fall  in  value  shown  for  each,  while  the  index  number  for  the 
whole  of  the  commodities  gives  a  measure  of  the  general 
change  of  the  price-level  at  which  the  year's  agricultural 
output  was  realized. 
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Table  V. 

Index  Numbers  of  Prices  of  the  Produce  sold  off  Farms 
IN  England  and  Wales. 
Average  price,  1906-8  =  100. 


Commodities. 

1906-8 

1909 

I9I0 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Cattle  (25) 

, 

100 

105 

109 

103 

113 

115 

Milk  (21) . 

. 

100 

100 

100 

106 

109 

106 

Sheep  (13) 

100 

81 

90 

87 

100 

106 

Pigs  (13)  .        . 

100 

105 

119 

100 

109 

126 

Hay  (II)   .        . 

100 

92 

104 

III 

132 

108 

Wheat  (8) 

ICO 

108 

100 

107 

107 

lOl 

Barley  (6) 

100 

104 

95 

119 

118 

112 

Potatoes  (6)      . 

100 

80 

96 

III 

124 

98 

Poultry  and  Eggs  (^ 

)       . 

100 

106 

104 

102 

107 

109 

Fruit  (4)  . 

100 

71 

112 

108 

103 

119 

Wool  (3)  . 

100 

106 

no 

112 

113 

132 

Butter  (3) 

I  go 

100 

lOI 

105 

106 

105 

Oats  (2)    . 

100 

lOI 

95 

114 

115 

103 

Hops  (i)  . 

100 

iss 

127 

252 

146 

220 

Cheese  (i) 

100 

96 

95 

105 

no 

lOI 

Beans  and  Peas 

(I). 

100 

1X2 

113 

103 

no 

103 

Vegetables  (i) 

100 

121 

103 

134 

125 

III 

General  Index  Number 

100 

99 

104 

106 

112 

112 

'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "weight"  attached  to  each  group 
is  based  not  on  the  total  production,  but  on  the  proportion 
thereof  which  was  estimated  in  the  Agricultural  Output 
report  as  sold  off  the  farms,  excluding  sales  from  one  farmer 
to  another.  Thus  of  certain  crops,  such  as  hops  and  wool, 
the  whole,  and  of  others,  such  as  wheat  and  potatoes,  nearly 
the  whole,  is  marketed,  whereas  in  some  cases,  such  as  hay 
and  oats,  the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  sold  is  relatively 
small. 

AVERAGE    PRICES    OF    FAT    STOCK.     1904-13 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  STORE   AND   MILKING  COWS   1904-13 


^'S;  1904' 1905  |I90B 

1907 

1908  [l909  1910 

1911     1912 

1913 

Store 
Sheep 

Per  Head 

CjtLle 
£24 

^ 

'i.?? 

1        crvP-^-^-"- 

'     ^ 

44/- 
42/- 
40/- 
38/- 
36/- 
34/- 

£21 

£20 
£19 
£l8 
Xl7 
£l6 
£15 

£14 

£l3 
£iz 

sk3^ 

"^ 

J 

-^^ 

— ''^_^Miikin 
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^■*- 

^,x- 

^*' 
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AVERAGE     PRICES    OF   WHEAT.  BARLEY,  AND  OATS  1904-13 


Annual 
average 
price  per 
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'  The  variation  in  the  value  of  particular  commodities  is 
in  many  cases  considerable,  but  on  the  whole  the  last  four 
years  have  shown  a  marked  rise  on  the  price-level  of 
1906-8,  the  years  1912  and  1913  being  in  the  general  result 
equal,  although  the  producers  of  different  classes  of  crops 
and  live  stock  were  diversely  affected.' 

The  following  two  diagrams,  prepared  on  the  same  scale, 
provide  a  basis  for  comparing  the  movements  of  the  prices 
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of  all  agricultural  products  and  of  the  rents  of  Oriel  College 
Estates : 


MOVEMENTS  OF  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS    1908-1914 
1908  1909  1910  I9IJ  1912  1913  1914 
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ORIEL     COLLEGE     RENTS    DUE 
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To  get  a  complete  view  of  the  farmers'  position  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  different  things  which  they  send  to  market.  At 
present  there  is  no  reliable  information  available  on  this 
point,  general  estimates  furnishing  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  any  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

'  If  the  general  division  of  property  is  a  source  of 
individual  energy  and  national  happiness  :  if  that  county  is 
ever  found  to  make  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture, 
where  estates  are  neither  too  small  to  be  occupied  with 
advantage,  nor  so  large  as  to  occasion  a  numerous  rack-rent 
tenantry,  in  these  respects  Berkshire  has  claim  to  pre- 
eminence, which  few  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  will 
dispute.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  indeed,  property  is  least 
divided,  though  everywhere  we  find  a  respectable  number 
of  yeomanry ;  in  the  upper  part  we  see  several  handsome 
seats  with  land  not  exceeding  100  acres.  In  the  parish  of 
Winkfield,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  acres,  the  largest 
estate  is  under  400  acres ;  nor  is  this  moderate  distribution 
unusual  in  many  other  parishes  of  Berkshire.  Hence, 
a  high-spirited  and  independent  yeomanry,  actively  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  each  forming  a  circle  of 
connection  around  him,  is  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  county.  ...  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
number  of  freeholders  is  very  considerable,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  regularly  increasing.  .  . . 
Estates,  however,  are  known  to  be  frequently  purchased 
on  speculation,  and  to  be  sold  out  again  in  lots ;  and 
entails  have  been  so  generally  broken,  that  few  families 
inherit  the  same  estates  and  occupy  the  same  seats  which 
their  lineal  male  ancestors  did  two  centuries  ago.  .  .  . 

'  As  few  of  the  estates  are  so  large  as  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  them  devolved  solely  on  agents,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  of  considerable  landed  property  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  zealous  promoters  and  the  ablest 
judges  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  good  system  of 
management  is  generally  prevalent.  No  estates  are  better 
managed,  and  no  tenantry  are  more  happy,  than  where  the 
proprietor  at  once  possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  inspect  his  own  affairs.  When  estates  are  left  wholly 
to  the  control  of  agents,  the  connection  between  the  owner 
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and  the  occupier  is  dissolved  or  interrupted  ;  it  is  the  object 
of  the  representative  to  diminish  all  expenses  but  his  own, 
and  of  the  tenant  to  remain  passive  and  inactive,  provided 
he  can  gain  a  living,  and  avoid  giving  offence.  .  .  .  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  is  freehold,  a  kind  of  tenure 
which  possesses  the  most  numerous  advantages  with  the 
fewest  inconveniences.'  ^ 

This  is  some  of  the  information  given  by  Dr.  Mavor  in 
his  survey  of  1808,  and  these  are  some  of  his  views  on  the 
administration  of  land.  Agriculture  has  passed  through 
several  critical  and  trying  periods  since  that  time,  and 
conditions  have  changed.  Freehold  tenure  is  a  comparatively 
rare  thing  now  among  farmers  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
yeoman  farmer  who  has  inherited  his  holding  from  yeoman 
ancestors  is  still  more  rare.  Owing  to  the  sales  of  estates 
in  lots  during  the  last  fifteen  years  several  men  who  were 
tenant-farmers  have  acquired  their  holdings,  but  the  effects 
of  this  movement  have  been  modified  to  some  extent  by 
one  which  makes  for  the  extension  of  existing  estates  by  the 
addition  to  them  of  separately  owned  farms.  There  are 
several  large  estates  on  the  western  side  of  the  county. 

Of  the  landowners  in  Berkshire,  fewer  than  one-half 
probably  bear  a  good  reputation  for  estate  management. 
The  minority,  however,  whose  methods  have  won  favourable 
opinion,  administer  the  greater  part  of  the  county  area, 
since  they  own  most  of  the  larger  estates.  Landowners 
themselves  are  perhaps  the  most  severe  critics  of  their 
neighbours,  leaving  considerable  gaps  between  those  whom 
they  commend  for  any  achievement  or  special  interest  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Estates  belonging  to 
colleges  and  other  corporations  are  less  numerous  than  in 
Oxfordshire,  but  there  is  the  same  preference  among  farmers 
for  their  administration.  The  security  and  other  conditions 
of  tenure  which  prevail  on  these  estates  are  attractive.  But 
if  a  comparison  of  estate  management  in  the  two  counties 
may  be  allowed,  the  work  seems  to  be  better  done  in  Berk- 
shire.    This  judgement,  if  it  is  sound,  means  that  the  private 

^  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Berkshire,  pp.  49-54. 
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landowners  in  Berkshire  are  superior  as  administrators  to 
those  in  Oxfordshire,  since  the  policy  of  the  colleges  or  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  the  same  in  both  counties. 

A  comparative  excellence,  however,  may  not  be  very  high, 
and  if  there  has  been  reason  to  point  out  remediable 
weakness  in  Oxfordshire,  there  is  also  reason  for  dealing 
with  the  same  defects  in  Berkshire.  The  problems  in  the 
one  county  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  in  the  other,  and 
the  fundamental  importance  of  administration  receives 
emphasis  from  the  seriousness  with  which  farmers  and 
others  discussed  it.  But  nothing  seems  more  remarkable 
than  the  resemblance  of  the  present  situation  to  that 
described  by  Dr.  Mavor  more  than  a  century  ago.  He 
discusses  such  subjects  as  leases,  high  and  low  rents, 
equipment  of  every  kind,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  one  of  the  questions  which  he  raised  at  that  time  has 
yet  been  settled.  He  was  in  favour  of  leases,  but  saw  a  good 
many  objections  to  them.  In  the  interval  they  have  been 
discredited  as  a  system  of  tenure,  and  again  in  very  recent 
years  seem  to  have  come  slightly  into  favour.  He  regarded 
freehold  tenure  as  the  one  most  consistent  with  good 
equipment  and  good  farming,  but  this  system  did  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  agriculture  during  the 
last  century.  Some  of  the  estates  which  he  commended 
highly  for  their  management  have  fallen  from  the  position 
they  held  in  this  respect,  and  have  not  recovered  it ;  others 
have  declined,  and  once  more  regained  the  excellence  they 
had  lost.  If  progress  has  been  made,  it  has  been  uncertain, 
indirect,  and  the  result  of  no  clearly  apprehended  principle* 
consistently  applied. 

Good  administration,  or  good  estate  management,  is 
difficult  to  define,  because  different  classes  hold  different 
opinions  about  its  character.  From  the  tenants'  point  of 
view,  estate  management  is  good  where  the  owner  is 
wealthy  and  spends  money  generously  on  equipment,  or 
where  he  lets  farms  at  low  rents,  and  leaves  tenants  very 
much  to  themselves.  This  point  of  view  is  partial,  but  there 
is  no  other  which  asserts  itself  so  unmistakably^,  and  the 
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conclusion  must  be  that  the  subject  has  not  received 
all-round  consideration.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
not  in  the  minds  of  landlords,  agents,  and  farmers  some 
definite  principle  in  relation  to  which  they  would  justify 
certain  kinds  of  management.  Some  such  principle  does 
underlie  all  or  most  of  the  arrangements  made  to  regulate 
tenure.  The  argument  in  favour  of  leases,  for  instance, 
during  prosperous  periods  is  that  farmers  will  not  invest 
their  capital  in  improving  their  farms,  unless  they  have 
some  assurance  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  reap  the  full 
result  of  the  improvements  which  they  make ;  while  the 
argument  against  leases  during  a  period  of  declining  prices 
or  bad  seasons  is  that  the  capital  of  the  farmers  will  be 
reduced,  and  their  capacity  for  producing  diminished. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  Dr.  Mavor 
has  a  clear  statement  about  the  views  of  a  century  ago. 

'  A  well-informed  man,'  he  says,  '  on  my  questioning  him 
if  any  leases  were  granted  in  his  parish,  answered  there 
were  none.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  naturally  asked 
if  they  made  any  improvements  on  their  lands,  by  draining, 
manuring,  etc.  His  reply  was,  "  They  never  thought  of 
improvements  beyond  the  customary  mode  of  tillage  ;  "  and 
energetically  added :  "  The  man  who  would  lay  out  his 
money  on  improving  another  person's  property,  without 
a  lease,  deserved  to  have  a  commission  of  lunacy  taken  out 
against  him  by  his  family,  in  order  to  restrain  his  actions." 
Nor  was  he  singular  in  his  sentiments,  as  I  found  in  con- 
versation with  others.'  ^ 

The  second  argument  perhaps  did  not  find  full  expression 
till  about  1890,  when  the  depression  had  made  itself  felt. 
But  Dr.  Mavor  also  states  the  case  against  leases  from  the 
landlords'  point  of  view. 

'  It  is  argued  ',  he  says,  '  that  granting  a  lease  for  a  term 
of  any  considerable  duration  is  alienating  one's  property 
for  the  best  part  of  a  life,  depriving  the  proprietor  of  any 
control  in  the  improvement  and  management  of  his  estates, 
and  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  insult,  of  loss,  of  opposition, 
and  ingratitude  from  a  worthless  tenant,  who  feels  his 
consequence,  and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to   render  his 

^  Genend  View  of  the  AgricuUure  of  Berkshire,  p.  109. 
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landlord  uncomfortable,  if  not  unhappy  ....  It  is  also  argued, 
and  with  justice,  that  a  landowner  granting  a  lease  in 
advanced  life  is  tying  up  the  hands  of  his  successor,  and  not 
only  depriving  iiimself  of  the  contingent  benefit  of  any  rise 
in  the  value  of  land,  but  entailing  the  same  disadvantage 
on  his  posterity.'  ^ 

All  that  is  said  here  on  both  sides  seems  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  the  one  argument  cancelling  the  other,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  being  to  tell  what  is  not  good  estate  management 
rather  than  what  is.     If  one  arrangement  is  made  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  what  is   due   to  him,  and    therefore  his 
motives  for  producing  are  weakened ;    if  something  else  is 
tried  in  order  to  remedy  this  the  landlord  suffers  in  a  similar 
way,  and  loses  any  incentive  to  play  his  part.     These  seem 
to   be  the  only  alternatives.      But  is  it  not  possible  that 
management  may  take   a   positive    and    entirely  different 
form  ?      Eecognizing   that    it   is   essentially  a   matter    of 
handling  farmers  in   such  a  way  that  their  efficiency  as 
producers  is  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  managers  of 
estates  may  take  the  initiative  by  framing  a  policy  which 
will   have  this  as   its  result.     A  feeling  of  security  with 
regard  to  tenure  and  to  improvements  can  be  inspired  in 
tenants  not  so  much  or  so  well  by  leases  as  by  an  intercourse 
which  breeds  in  them  a  positive  confidence,  a  consciousness 
that   they   are    actually    working    with    landlords    whose 
association  with  them   has   as   one  of  its   foundations  an 
understanding  of  their  difficulties  and  a  readiness  to  assist 
them  in   overcoming  these.      Unfortunately,   it   is   a   rare 
experience  to  find  any  new  move  coming  from  the  depart- 
ment   of   estate    management,    and    yet    it    is    here    that 
developments    may    be    most    effectively    introduced    and 
perfected.      There  are  a  few  cases  in  Berkshire  where  the 
improvement   of  pasture    has   been   made    the    subject   of 
agreement   between    landlords   and  tenants,  the  landlords 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  done,  and  making  arrangements 
whereby    they  contribute   a   due   proportion    of  the    cost. 
This  positive  principle  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  might  be 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  110,111. 
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applied  to  every  detail  in  estate  management  with  consider- 
able benefit  to  everyone.  For  example,  a  reference  to  a  college 
farm  which  was  taken  in  bad  condition  in  1895  and  gradually 
improved  may  be  given.  Its  extent  is  about  450  acres,  and 
the  rent  at  first  was  £200.  This  was  increased  in  1901  to  £250, 
and  again  in  1906  to  £400,  but  on  this  last  occasion  the 
agreement  was  made  that  £64  of  the  rent  should  be  spent 
on  basic  slag  by  the  landlord. 

Even  this  hesitating  approach  to  the  exercise  of  an  active 
and  unintermitting  influence  on  agriculture  has  had  a  good 
effect,  and  the  policy  ought  to  be  developed.  Dr.  Mavor 
criticizes  leases  on  the  ground  that  they  '  deprive  the 
proprietor  of  any  control  in  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment  of  his  estate".  Stated  thus  the  loss  to  agriculture  is 
not  so  obvious,  for  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  the 
improvement  and  management  of  an  estate  is  a  matter 
of  individual  or  private  concern  rather  than  one  affecting 
the  industry  and  every  one  dependent  on  it.  The  existence 
of  leases,  the  readiness  with  which  landlords  grant  them, 
are  striking  indications  of  the  loose  connexion  between 
landlords  and  agriculture  through  estate  management. 
Under  most  leases  it  is  a  case  of  landlord  and  tenant 
bidding  each  other  farewell  for  their  period,  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting  each  other  at  their  termination  to  give 
and  receive  accounts  of  what  they  have  done  and  failed  to 
do.  Leases  are  a  slovenly  arrangement  by  which  trouble 
is  avoided,  under  which  questions  of  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion, questions  of  bad  farming  and  good  farming,  only  come 
up  at  long  intervals,  and  under  which  the  fruitfulness  that 
would  come  from  a  landlord's  interest  is  entirely  lost.  It 
was  said  by  farmers  as  well  as  by  agents  in  Berkshire  that 
many  of  the  former  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their 
leases,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  stimulus  applied  to 
prevent  this.  The  landlord's  capital  in  a  farm  calls  for 
supervision  and  interest  to  secure  its  proper  use.  A  mistake 
is  frequently  made  by  men  in  investing  capital  in  certain 
enterprises  and  failing  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  the 
methods  of  making  it  fruitful.     They  give  themselves  up  to 
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other  interests.  There  is  ahnost  certainly  no  sphere  where 
this  practice  is  so  common  as  in  estates  and  estate  manage- 
ment, and  agriculture,  although  it  is  a  primitive  industry, 
has  progressed  so  far  from  a  simple  state  that  the  effects  of 
a  mistake  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
person  who  commits  it.  The  part  of  an  engine  designed  to 
receive  and  communicate  power  to  the  machine  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  but  which  fails  to  do  either,  is  a  drag  on  the 
machine. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  it  is  easy  to  define 
the  part  that  landlords  should  play  in  the  development  of 
agriculture,  but  probably  none  of  these  easy  ways  is 
satisfactory.  There  is  the  farmers'  point  of  view.  The 
majority  of  them  would  say  that  landlords  ought  to  equip 
farms  with  good  houses,  buildings,  cottages  and  fences,  let 
them  at  low  rents,  and  leave  the  tenants  almost  to  themselves. 
This  style  of  management  resembles  generally  that  of  the 
colleges  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  a  small 
number  of  private  owners.  Landlords,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  variety  of  views  about  their  duties,  few  of  which 
agree  with  this  one.  Not  many  of  them  believe  in  the 
high  standard  of  equipment  nor  in  the  low  rents  that  are 
found  under  some  of  the  colleges,  nor  in  leaving  tenants 
alone.  Even  in  Berkshire,  where  some  landlords  certainly  do 
things  well,  there  was  none  who  escaped  criticism  altogether. 
A  common  method  of  determining  the  character  of  estate 
management  has  been  to  discuss  it  in  relation  to  the 
different  forms  of  equipment,  and  of  the  security  in  tenures. 

Something  less  partial  than  the  first  two  kinds  of 
definition,  and  more  personal  than  the  last,  seems  to  be 
required.  The  work  of  estate  management  is  important 
and  fundamental  because  it  involves  the  management  of 
farmers,  who  in  turn  manage  the  labourers,  the  soil,  crops, 
and  live  stock.  It  is  almost  a  unique  function  in  the 
world  of  industry.  Farmers  as  a  class  are  not  unintelligent. 
Those  of  them  who  are  descended  from  several  generations 
of  farmers  are  perhaps  proud,  or,  at  least,  decidedly 
independent.      Their  position  makes  them  so.      In  their 
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business  they  are  masters  of  other  men.  They  enjoy 
freedom  of  a  kind  which  hardly  any  other  class  shares.  In 
consequence  of  these  things  they  do  not  readily  brook 
anything  in  the  nature  of  what  they  regard  as  interference. 
Their  attitude  even  to  good  landlords  and  agents  is  generally 
one  of  mixed  suspicion  and  respect,  or  a  sort  of  uncandid 
deference,  more  especially  if  they  seldom  see  each  other. 
In  several  cases  in  Berkshire,  and  among  the  best  farmers, 
it  was  noticeable  that  they  were  unreconciled  to  any 
readjustments  of  terms  which  had  been  effected  on  the 
initiative  of  the  landlord,  however  reasonable  they  appeared 
to  be  to  an  outsider.  This  attitude  makes  it  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task  to  play  the  landlord's  part  in  the  true  economic 
way  in  relation  to  this  type  of  farmer.  The  task  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  and  it  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  the 
serious  effort  of  the  ablest  men,  since  its  successful  ac- 
complishment is  in  itself  the  efficient  organization  of 
agriculture. 

While  this  is  true,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  distastefulness  in  the  first  instance 
of  attempting  to  break  the  new  ground,  of  conceding 
certain  things  to  farmers  and  of  persuading  them  to  make 
mutual  concessions.  This  is  work  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  gradually,  and  to  succeed  at  all  there  must 
be  a  much  closer  association  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
minds  of  farmers  must  be  accustomed  to  the  reasons  which 
justify  a  demand  or  desire  for  a  greater  achievement  on 
their  part.  Landlords  and  agents  must  perform  this  work, 
and  they  must  have  a  definite  economic  aim  in  view. 
Both  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  during  the  last  two 
years  instances  have  come  to  light  where  apparently 
insoluble  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  a  change  from 
a  legal  and  formal  association  to  one  of  frank  confidence  on 
the  landlord's  side.  Landlords  do  require  a  revenue  from 
their  estates  if  buildings  and  other  forms  of  equipment 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  it  is  through  enterprise  in 
equipment  of  every  kind  that  they  can  accelerate  the  work 
of  agriculture. 
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There  is  a  type  of  fanner  distinct  from  that  to  which 
reference  has  been  made — the  man  whose  ancestors  were 
not  farmers,  but  who  has  come  into  a  holding  from  the  ranks 
of  labourers  or  tradesmen.  He  is  frequently  successful, 
generally  owing  to  his  hard  physical  work.  In  dealing 
with  this  type  also  there  may  be  something  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  landlords.  The  farmers  who  have  made 
themselves  may  be  less  proud  and  less  sensitive  about 
interference  than  those  of  farming  descent,  but  they  are 
less  well  educated,  and  often  less  stable  in  their  attachment 
to  an  estate  or  in  their  devotion  to  a  style  of  farming 
consistent  with  the  permanent  good  of  their  holding.  The 
steady  influence  of  sound  administration  is  required  in  their 
case  to  make  them  efficient,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  a  short-sighted  policy. 

These  are  suggestions  for  a  management  different  in  its 
character  from  that  associated  with  leases,  from  that  under 
which  landlords  stand  aloof  from  work  so  essential  to  steady 
enterprise.  The  need  of  a  thorough  education  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  position  of  estate 
manager  has  not  been  recognized,  but  the  view  that  such 
a  position  can  be  filled  without  a  special  kind  of  training 
is  hardly  tenable,  a  training  not  merely  in  the  material 
and  objective  things  associated  with  the  work  of  a  surveyor. 
In  certain  respects  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  land- 
lords and  agents  should  far  exceed  those  of  farmers.  The 
history  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the  history  of  the 
particular  estates  under  their  control,  and  of  all  the  farms 
on  them,  the  principal  movements  of  markets  and  of  the 
general  trade  of  the  world  within  recent  years  should  be 
things  on  which  they  are  fully  informed.  More  important 
than  these  are  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  can  be  adjusted 
so  that  they  may  pull  together  as  a  team  and  apply  their 
energy  without  waste.  In  Berkshire  there  are  things 
which  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  achieving  this  result.  The 
fact  that  the  decision  of  a  case  to  which  he  is  a  party  rests 
with  the  landlord  places  him  in  a  trying  position,  and  some 
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landlords  with  high  reputations  seem  to  have  broken  down 
over  matters  of  trifling  importance,  deciding  cases  in  their 
own  favour  where  a  different  verdict  would  have  had 
a  salutary  effect.  Imagination,  the  sense  of  humour,  or 
whatever  sense  it  is,  which  enables  a  man  to  place  the 
proper  emphasis  on  certain  things  requires  cultivation  and 
encouragement.  A  readjustment  of  any  kind  at  present  is 
attended  with  an  undue  number  of  risks,  and  frequently 
with  serious  loss  to  the  two  parties  concerned  and  to  agri- 
culture. There  is  an  art  in  managing  these  things  which 
can  be  learnt  and  applied. 

In  Berkshire  a  few  stories  were  told  of  how  landlords  and 
agents  had  succeeded  in  getting  farmers  to  undertake  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  equipment.  On  one  consider- 
able estate  where  the  farms  are  small  a  question  of 
repairing  fences  arose.  The  custom  apparently  is  that  the 
landlord  supplies  posts  and  bars,  and  that  the  tenant  provides 
the  labour  for  their  erection.  The  fence  in  this  instance 
was  beside  the  public  road,  and  therefore,  as  it  required  to  be 
sound  and  strong,  the  agent  in  giving  the  wood  sought  an 
assurance  from  the  tenant  that  it  would  be  erected  by  a 
qualified  tradesman  and  not  spoiled  for  the  purpose  intended 
owing  to  amateur  workmanship.  The  tenant  refused  to 
employ  and  pay  a  carpenter  from  the  village,  and  as  an 
alternative  the  agent  offered  to  send  estate  workmen  to  carry 
out  the  erection,  if  the  tenant  paid  their  wages,  or  the  greater 
proportion  of  them,  during  the  time  they  were  engaged. 
This  arrangement  was  accepted,  the  work  was  done,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  its  completion  the  tenant  came  to  the 
estate  office  to  pay  the  bill,  so  satisfied  was  he  with  the  result. 

This  is  an  example  on  a  small  scale  of  what  might  be 
a  general  policy.  Resourcefulness  and  the  determination 
to  have  work  done  in  an  efficient  manner  would  accomplish 
much  for  agriculture.  Nothing  probably  would  contribute 
so  largely  to  an  increase  in  production  as  the  application 
of  a  mixture  of  persuasion  and  tactful  pressure  in  this  depart- 
ment, a  policy  under  which  both  landlords  and  farmers  would 
experience    the    advantage    of   having   their    holdings    so 
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equipped  that  capital  and  labour  would  not  be  spent  only 
to  be  wasted  in  part  or  jil together  through  lack  of  some 
fundamental  conditions  necessary  to  make  them  bear  their 
full  fruit. 

There  is  probably  no  form  of  equipment  to  which  this 
policy  could  be  applied  with  so  much  benefit  as  drainage. 
Because  no  initiative  is  displayed  by  landlords  in  connexion 
with  this  work,  or  because  they  fail  to  get  tenants  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  it  out,  an  indefinite,  but  certainly  an 
enormous  loss  occurs  every  year  in  Berkshire  alone.  The 
cost  of  cultivation  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  itself  for  crops 
sown  in  autumn  and  even  in  spring  go  for  nothing  owing 
to  the  destruction  or  deterioration  of  the  seed  in  undrained 
areas.  In  Oxfordshire  as  well  as  in  Berkshire  farmers 
affirmed,  after  serious  questioning  of  their  statements,  that 
draining,  which  they  had  undertaken  at  their  own  expense, 
had  repaid  its  cost  within  a  few  years  in  the  increased  yield 
of  the  crops.  The  number  of  years  stated  in  no  case  exceeded 
^ve  or  six.  If  these  are  facts,  and  the  men  who  made  the 
statements  are  among  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
farmers  in  both  counties,  why  is  there  no  development  of 
the  economic  promise  in  the  situation  ?  The  question  may 
be  hard  to  answer,  but  the  initiative  in  solving  the  problem 
rests  with  the  administrators.  If  the  increased  yield  is  less 
than  what  it  is  said  to  be  by  farmers  who  have  experimented, 
if  ten  years  must  elapse  before  the  capital  is  repaid,  the 
return  is  sufficient  to  encourage  both  landlord  and  tenant 
to  take  a  share  in  the  improvement,  and  both  ought  to  come 
together  and  take  the  necessary  steps.  On  the  part  of  most 
landlords  it  is  probably  ignorance  or  indifference  which 
prevents  action,  and  after  this  is  overcome  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  shares  of  the  cost  and  of  the 
returns.  This  is  where  the  art  of  the  estate  manager  is 
required. 

Casual  observers  have  remarked  that  Berkshire  is  a  county 
in  which  drainage  seemed  to  be  little  needed.  This  state- 
ment is  far  from  being  correct.  In  the  Thames  Valley,  in 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  the  Kennet  Valley,  and  in 
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East  Berkshire  there  are  considerable  stretches  which  require 
to  be  drained  periodically,  and  with  many  of  them  the  time 
for  the  performance  of  this  work  is  already  overdue.  Indeed, 
the  proportion  of  the  area  in  this  count}^  which  calls  for 
draining  seems  to  be  remarkably  large ;  on  some  estates, 
otherwise  well  managed,  its  neglect  is  a  serious  blot,  and 
there  is  no  single  cause  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  bad 
farming  and  low  production  as  this. 

The  kindred  subject  of  hedges  and  ditches  was  raised 
several  times  in  Berkshire.  When  an  old  labourer  was 
encountered  in  any  part  where  the  draining  of  land  depends 
on  the  cleaning  of  ditches,  he  invariably  discoursed  on  the 
unwisdom  of  the  modern  policy  which  so  often  leaves  these 
uncleaned.  This  was  better  done  forty  years  ago,  and  as 
a  result  the  land  produced  more  of  everything.  The  dis- 
tricts where  the  field  drainage  is  unsatisfactory  generally 
correspond  with  those  where  the  ditches  are  stagnant, 
choked  with  growths  which  obstruct  the  clear  flow  of  water. 

The  Vale  of  "White  Horse  and  the  Loddon  Valley  contain 
the  largest  areas  affected  in  this  way.  Wherever  the  fall 
is  slight  the  problem  becomes  acute,  and  with  small  estates 
there  is  frequently  a  large  amount  of  waste.  Thus  it  was 
said  that  along  the  course  of  the  Blackwater  from  Sandhurst 
to  Swallowfield  the  ditches  were  filled  up  and  the  grazing 
consequently  deteriorated.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  It  is  due  either  to 
the  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  between  landlords  and 
tenants  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  the 
work,  or  to  the  indifference  of  both.  No  clearer  illustration 
can  be  found  of  the  loss  which  results  from  the  habit  of 
standing  aloof  from  estate  management.  There  were  estates 
where  this  work  was  being  done  in  the  summer  of  1916  in 
spite  of  the  labour  shortage,  and  under  present  conditions  that 
expenditure  will  certainly  be  repaid  in  a  very  few  years. 

In  one  respect  estate  management  in  Berkshire  is  superior 
to  that  in  Oxfordshire.  Cowsheds  are  generally  much  better 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  greater  strictness  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  or  to  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of  landlords,  the 
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standard  of  equipment  here  is  higher.  The  accommodation 
is  reasonably  good,  and  the  floors  particularly  are  well  laid 
in  most  cases.  With  the  water-supply,  however,  there  is 
too  often  a  difficulty,  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback  when 
labour  is  scarce.  So  far  as  dairy  farming  is  concerned,  and 
with  all  live  stock,  this  is  one  of  the  most  unfavourable 
features  in  the  situation.  Among  all  the  forms  of  labour- 
saving  arrangements  there  is  none  so  necessary  as  one 
which  will  save  men  and  women  the  arduous  toil  of  pumping 
and  carrying  water.  Where  milk  is  produced  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  supply  makes  cleanliness  difficult.  It  was 
disappointing  to  meet  a  landlord,  generous  enough  and 
business-like  in  most  waj^s,  who  grudged  a  very  slight 
expenditure  to  save  the  daily  labour  of  carrying  water  for 
the  most  necessary  purpose.  This,  however,  is  not  a  pro- 
blem for  one  class,  but  rather  one  for  county  and  national 
authorities. 

There  is  one  comparison  which  cannot  well  be  made  between 
conditions  a  century  ago  and  conditions  to-day.  The  yeomen 
farmers  were  more  numerous  then,  and  the  equipment  of 
their  farms  furnished  a  contrast  with  that  of  those  occu- 
pied by  tenants.  '  The  farm  buildings ',  says  Dr.  Mavor, 
'  belonging  to  the  rack-renters  and  lifehold  tenantry,  and 
more  especially  such  as  have  no  leases,  are  generally  inferior 
to  those  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  tenure  may  in  some 
measure  be  discovered  by  the  style  of  the  accommodations.' 
So  few  of  the  farms  now  occupied  and  managed  by  their 
owners  have  belonged  to  them  for  many  years  that  equip- 
ment by  yeomen  is  a  thing  which  is  extremely  rare.  The 
equipment  is  that  of  the  estates  from  which  the  holdings 
have  been  purchased.  Where  buildings  were  good  they 
have  retained  this  character,  and  where  they  were  in  course 
of  dilapidation  it  is  not  often  that  the  process  has  been 
stopped.  In  some  cases  indeed  where  farmers  have  bought 
their  holdings  half  reluctantly,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  assume  the  duties  of  property  owners,  and  do  things 
which  have  been  done  for  them  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  estates  the  position  to-day  is 
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probably  better  than  it  was  in  1808.  But  in  this  respect 
nothing  seems  to  be  new,  as  problems  recur  in  cycles  with 
little  variation.  The  history  of  certain  movements  is  in- 
teresting, and  particularly  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  marked  development 
of  large  holdings  in  Berkshire,  and  the  same  movement 
was  going  on  a  century  ago.  There  is  also  to-day  just  as 
definite  an  increase  in  small  holdings,  the  two  counter 
movements  proceeding  simultaneously,  and  in  this  matter 
the  present  differs  from  the  past,  since  there  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  spasmodic  and  private  efforts  to  re- 
establish small  holdings  until  recent  years.  One  cause  of 
the  extension  of  large  holdings  a  century  ago  is  given  by 
Dr.  Mavor,  and  it  has  certainly  operated  actively  during 
the  last  forty  years. 

'  The  usual  custom  of  the  county ',  he  says,  '  is  for  the 
landlord  to  engage  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  repair  on  a 
tenant's  entering,  and  afterwards  to  find  rough  materials, 
except  straw.  The  tenant  covenants  to  pay  workmen,  and 
to  fetch  materials  within  a  moderate  distance  gratis.  Many 
disputes  must  unavoidably  arise  from  this  arrangement,  to 
prevent  which  the  buildings  frequently  fall  into  dilapi- 
dation ;  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  neglects  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract,  and  the  tenant,  rather  than  offend, 
is  satisfied  with  the  worst  accommodations.  At  length, 
some  of  the  farms  become  uninhabitable,  or  must  be  new 
built,  and  the  pernicious  alternative  is  resorted  to  of  throwing 
the  land  to  others,  better  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  but 
perhaps  sufficiently  large  already.  It  is  to  the  expense 
attendant  on  buildings  more  than  any  other  cause  that  the 
consolidation  of  several  small  farms  into  one  is  obviously  to 
be  ascribed.'  ^ 

On  a  number  of  estates  the  same  cause  is  still  at  work. 
The  deterioration  of  buildings  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  put  them  in  proper  repair  is  too 
formidable  for  the  owners,  and  the  only  alternatives  seem 
to  be  amalgamation  or  sale.  So  far  as  the  increase  in  large 
holdings  is  due  to  this  drifting  policy  it  is  generally  bad, 
for  land  cannot  be  worked  efficiently  without  buildings. 
^  General  View  of  A g7^i culture  in  Berkshire,  pp.  65,  66. 
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Neither  ranchino-,  nor  arable  farming  in  the  colonial  style, 
is  compatible  with  the  demands  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  the  fuller  development  of  the 
land  on  the  Downs  one  farmer,  whose  ancestors  for  some 
generations  had  been  in  a  Down  holding,  said  that  the  most 
satisfactory  policy  would  be  to  erect  more  homesteads,  or 
sets  of  buildings,  on  the  Downs  where  bullocks  could  be  fed 
and  the  straw  used  for  making  manure.  Mixed  arable  and 
stock  farming  he  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  for  all  this 
district,  and  the  basis  of  this  would  be  more  buildings.  The 
wastefulness  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land- 
lords fail  to  play  their  part  in  an  economic  sense.  They 
look  for  a  crop  in  the  shape  of  revenue,  when  they  have 
neither  tilled  the  ground,  sown  the  seed,  nor  supplied  the 
manure  to  produce  the  crop.  This  is  the  anticipating, 
extracting  policy  which  exhausts  an  estate  and  reduces 
agriculture  to  an  anaemic  and  feeble  condition.  The  sources 
from  which  any  income  is  drawn  must  be  tended  and 
renewed,  and  the  neglect  of  this  duty  combined  with  the 
expectation  of  a  constant  return  is  an  entirely  indefensible 
attitude,  as  every  one-sided  attitude  is  in  economics.  On 
too  many  estates  in  Berkshire  agriculture  cannot  make 
progress  owing  to  this  disability.  One  excellent  feature 
in  their  management  makes  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
Englefield  and  Haines  Hill  estates  again.  The  former 
estate  is  rather  extensive,  parts  of  it  being  at  a  long 
distance  from  Englefield  itself,  but  almost  invariably  being 
easily  identified  by  the  covered  yards  which  belong  to  the 
farms.  The  waste  of  liquid  manure  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  the  subject  of  criticism  a  century  ago  as  it  is 
to-day  continues  on  most  estates  as  seriously  as  ever,  but  on 
those  two  estates  the  necessity  for  covering  the  yards  seems 
to  have  been  about  as  fully  recognized  as  the  necessity 
for  putting  roofs  on  the  cowsheds. 

The  farm-houses  in  Berkshire  are  generally  good.  On 
sotne  of  the  smaller  farms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
they  are  rather  mean  and  inadequate,  and  on  a  few  estates 
in   other  parts  they  are    in  bad    repair.     Occasionally   the 
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houses  on  those  large  farms  which  consist  of  several  holdings 
are  unoccupied  and  deteriorating,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  this  process  will  go. 

Cottages  participate  in  the  fortunes  of  the  farm  buildings 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  houses.  Comparatively  the 
county  seems  to  stand  well  in  respect  both  of  their  number 
and  condition,  but  there  are  districts  where  the  accommoda- 
tion is  inadequate  and  inferior.  It  is  perhaps  invidious  to 
mention  these,  but  at  Longcot,  about  Cumnor,  and  between 
that  place  and  Abingdon  there  are  many  bad  cottages.  The 
activity  of  the  sanitary  authorities  has  had  a  good  influence 
here  and  there.  Bad  cottages  have  been  condemned  and 
closed,  and  this  may  have  caused  a  slight  shortage  in  places, 
but  building  schemes  prepared  by  rural  district  councils  are 
said  only  to  have  been  suspended  owing  to  the  war.  So  far 
as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Mavor, 
the  cottages  appear  to  have  been  considerably  improved 
since  he  made  his  survey  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cottages  now  in  use  have  been  erected 
since  then,  and  even  within  the  last  fifty  years; they  are 
commodious  and  of  good  quality.  There  were  complaints 
about  some  of  the  thatched  cottages,  that  the  rain  came  in, 
but  these  are  becoming  less  common.  Here  and  there  a 
landlord  chooses  to  erect  them  and  put  them  into  good 
repair  obviously  for  picturesque  rather  than  for  strictly 
economic  reasons.  It  was  said  that  the  water-supply  for 
cottages  was  frequently  unsatisfactory,  that  its  purity  falls 
short  of  the  average,  and  that  it  is  only  to  be  had  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  users. 

While  this  account  of  estate  management  in  Berkshire 
may  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  on  a  high  standard,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  there  are  cases  of  a  very  different 
kind,  representing  almost  the  worst  form  of  management. 
One  such  case  may  be  given.  It  is  that  of  a  medium-sized 
farm  on  a  small  estate.  All  the  buildings  are  poor;  the 
wooden  sides  of  the  wagon-shed  and  its  thatched  roof  are 
in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  thatch  roof  of  the  cowshed 
fell  down,  and  the  farmer  in  order  to  keep  going  had  to 
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supply  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  and  lias  now  also  to  lay  a 
concrete  floor,  at  his  own  expense  ;  the  yard  is  poorly  laid, 
and  like  so  many  it  catches  and  holds  too  much  water. 
There  are  really  no  facilities  for  working  the  holding, 
although  the  farmer  has  been  far  beyond  the  average  in 
enterprise  in  his  use  of  labour-saving  implements.  The 
rent  is  about  26s.  per  acre,  and  evidence  of  the  uneconomic 
management  is  the  statement  that  five  tenants  have  been 
in  the  farm  within  less  than  twenty-five  years,  and  that 
during  this  period  not  more  than  £100  had  been  spent  on 
equipment.  Th  ere  are  no  unfavourable  circumstances  beyond 
the  inefficiency  of  the  administration,  as  the  farm  is  a  good 
one  in  respect  of  soil  and  accessibility  to  markets.  From 
places  of  this  kind  tenants  are  on  the  look-out  for  holdings 
on  better-managed  estates,  and  the  output  from  such  farms 
is  seldom  or  never  in  proportion  to  their  potential  producing 
capacity. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  Dr.  Mavor  refers,  but 
which  for  obvious  reasons  was  scarcely  mentioned  during 
the  present  survey.  In  Oxfordshire  in  1914  the  question  of 
rent  came  up.  A.  few  farmers  said  they  considered  rents  were 
too  high  in  certain  instances.  There  seemed  to  be  very 
slight  reasons  for  the  complaints  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
interval  prices  have  gone  so  high  that  there  must  be  a  much 
wider  margin  of  profit  remaining  with  the  farmers.  Some 
tenants  who  were  entering  farms  in  Berkshire  said  that  the 
new  rents  to  them  were  rather  high,  but  increases  were 
apparently  confined  to  new  agreements,  although  this  may 
lead  to  a  more  general  movement,  as  it  may  be  difficult  to 
observe  the  long-recognized  rule  of  not  raising  the  rent  on 
sitting  tenants.  An  increase  of  from  30  %  to  50  %  over  the 
previous  standard  in  isolated  cases  creates  invidious  distinc- 
tions, and  upsets  a  sort  of  equilibrium  which  has  existed  for 
twenty  years.  When  Dr.  Mavor  wrote  a  rapid  increase 
in  rents  had  recently  taken  place. 

'  By  the  most  sensible  men,'  he  says,  '  who  occupied  their 
own  property,  it  was  admitted  than  an  average  clear  profit 
of  10  %  on  the  capital  employed  was  a  fair  return,  and  if  so 
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much  is  saved  after  the  necessary  deductions  are  made  for 
the  expense  of  living  and  outgoings,  the  tenant  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  nor  ought  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  to  envy  those  reasonable  advantages.  Few  employ- 
ments are  subject  to  more  casualties  than  farming,  and  few 
require  more  uniform  attention.  The  rise  of  rents  has 
doubtless  increased  poor  rates,  enhanced  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  has  consequently  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  trade  and  manufactures. 

'  I  am  not  therefore  convinced  that  the  proprietor  has 
gained  anything  by  the  late  rapid  advance,  while  the  public 
has  probably  lost  much  .  .  .  not  that  I  think  the  rents  in 
this  country  are  comparatively  high ;  I  know  the  contrary 
to  be  the  fact,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  individual 
proprietors  will  forego  the  advantages  which  others  enjoy, 
and  for  which  they  can  have  no  other  adequate  compensation. 
It  is  the  principle  only  to  which  I  refer,  and  I  leave  the 
ulterior  discussion  of  this  point  to  others.'  ^ 

The  present  situation  in  Berkshire  is  in  no  respect 
analogous  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Mavor.  If  the  fortunes 
of  agriculture  are  regarded  as  following  a  more  or  less  fixed 
cycle,  their  position  in  that  cycle  at  present  does  not 
correspond  with  what  it  was  in  1808.  Rents  have,  risen 
very  slowly  and  very  little  above  the  low  level  which  they 
had  reached  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
therefore  the  position  of  no  class  at  the  present  time  is 
being  prejudicially  affected  by  the  undue  pressure  of  rents 
on  the  farmers.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  that  is  behind 
the  present  situation,  but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to 
show  that  landlords  have  abandoned  the  restraint  which 
has  generally  characterized  their  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
rents  for  nearly  a  generation.  The  influence  of  the  depression 
has  been  so  deep,  the  last  period  when  they  were  able  to 
increase  rents  on  any  approach  to  a  sound  basis  is  so  distant, 
that  they  are  not  acting  so  hastily  as  they  probably  did  on 
previous  occasions  when  cycles  may  have  been  shorter.  In 
1815,  for  example,  seven  years  after  the  advance  in  rents  to 
which  Dr.  Mavor  referred,  conditions  had  become  very  bad 
The  Annual  Register  for  that  year  says  that  there  was  '  an 

^  General  View  of  AgyknUure  in  Berkshire,  pp.  114,  115. 
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extraordinary  decline  in  agricultural  prosperity,  immediately 
proceeding  from  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  corn  and  other 
products,  which  bore  no  adequate  proportion  to  the  exorbi- 
tant rents  and  other  heavy  burdens  pressing  upon  the  farmer. 
It  may  be  added  that  seldom  has  there  been  a  more  general 
depression  of  spirits  in  any  class  of  people  than  was 
apparent  about  the  close  of  the  year  among  that  most 
useful  class  of  the  community,  and  that  the  number  of 
farms  thrown  up  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency  and 
despair  of  the  occupiers  was  truly  lamentable.'  This 
disastrous  and  unsettled  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  a  number  of  Parliamentary  committees  were 
appointed  to  investigate  its  causes  between  1815  and  1833. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  learn  from  history,  or  to  prepare 
to  meet  fluctations  before  they  take  place,  since  their  direction 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  unless  rents  are  raised 
much  more  generally,  there  should  be  little  necessity  for  a 
reduction  even  if  prices  fall,  since  for  the  most  part  rents 
correspond  with  the  low  prices  of  the  depression.  The  war 
of  a  century  ago  was  more  prolonged  than  the  present  war 
can  be,  and  prices  may  not  remain  high  so  long  that  there 
will  be  a  danger  of  rents  attaining  a  critical  level,  for  it 
takes  several  years  of  prosperity  to  create  the  conditions 
which  make  a  speculative  and  unsound  increase  possible. 
Not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
during  the  period  between  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  or  a  few  years  later,  this  result  did 
take  place,  and  with  regard  to  the  changing  phase  of  the 
cycle  from  1879  onwards  the  older  generation  of  men  said  that 
Berkshire  landlords  had  failed  to  modify  their  policy  in 
accordance  with  it.  About  1890  and  even  later  a  large 
number  of  farms  were  in  the  hands  of  landlords,  because 
they  preferred  to  take  them  over  rather  than  reduce  rents 
to  sitting  tenants. 

This  rigidity,  this  absence  of  elasticity,  in  estate  manage- 
ment, in  the  attitude  of  landlords  and  farmers  to  each  other, 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  changing 
economic  conditions,  and  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both 
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parties.  The  attitude  has  been  expressed  in  the  formula 
which  has  had  vogue  for  the  last  twenty  years  :  '  Never 
raise  the  rent  on  a  sitting  tenant,'  and  in  the  opposite 
formula  which  was  so  widely  acted  on  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years:  '  Never  reduce  the  rent  to  a  sitting  tenant.' 
Fortunately  there  are  a  few  landlords  who  show  little 
respect  for  either  of  these  rules,  and  they  came  through 
without  having  any  farms  in  hand.  This  was  the  experience 
of  the  colleges  more  often  than  of  private  owners.  This 
initiative,  and  indeed  the  whole  burden  of  the  work,  in 
bringing  greater  conformity  with  economic  demands  into 
the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants,  rests  on  the  landlords. 
It  requires  disinterestedness,  tact,  and  courage.  The 
adjustment  of  rents  downwards  in  sympathy  with  a  fall 
in  prices  or  unfavourable  seasons  calls  for  renunciation  on 
their  part,  and  an  adjustment  upwards  calls  for  considerate 
yet  courageous  treatment  of  tenants.  Under  the  present 
practice,  where  one  party  resists  any  change  from  the 
position  in  which  he  ostensibly  benefits  while  the  other 
party  suffers,  rents  remain  high  when  prices  are  low, 
and  rents  remain  low  when  prices  are  high.  This  anomaly 
is  avoided  on  a  few  estates  where  it  is  the  custom  to  fix  a 
rent  that  is  medium  or  even  low,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
unchanged  through  all  fluctuations  of  markets  and  seasons. 
Such  a  stationary  rent  presupposes  a  style  of  farming 
abnormally  constant  in  the  amount  of  revenue  drawn,  or  a 
class  of  tenant  steady-going  beyond  the  average  of  the 
human  race,  a  class  not  apt  to  live  up  to  their  incomes 
during  prosperity,  so  that  they  may  have  a  reserve  with 
which  to  meet  adversity.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  two  policies  is  more  consistent  with 
high  production,  that  is,  whether  farmers  with  whom  land- 
lords share  more  closely  the  ups  and  downs  of  their 
industry,  or  farmers  who  are  left  strictly  to  themselves 
amidst  the  changes,  display  the  more  fruitful  enterprise. 
On  general  or  theoretical  grounds  the  former  would 
seem  to  be  the  better,  unless  it  were  assumed  that  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  landlords  could  supply  no  stimulus 
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to  the  efforts  of  tenants,  and  the  disproof  of  this  assumption 
is  a  task  worthy  of  any  class. 

•There  is  nothing  in  the  agricultural  world  that  is  outside 
the  influence  of  estate  management.  Through  this  depart- 
ment more  than  through  any  other  can  the  fortunes  of  the 
industry  be  determined,  since  the  management  of  every 
farm,  and  therefore  of  every  acre,  can  be  controlled  from  it. 
In  itself  it  is  the  department  which  might  be  the  most 
easily  reorganized  and  improved,  since  the  number  of  persons 
responsible  for  working  it  is  comparatively  small,  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  favoured  position  for 
turning  their  attention  seriously  to  such  an  undertaking. 
Many  landlords  have  no  vocation  which  demands  all  their 
time,  and  the  others,  who  have  such  a  calling,  could  depute 
the  management  to  well-paid  and  highly  qualified  agents, 
and  find  such  an  arrangement  profitable.  Duties  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural  industry, 
and  which  require  for  their  proper  exercise  a  rare  degree  of 
disinterestedness,  tact  and  courage,  cannot  be  adequately 
performed  without  training,  without  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  agricultural  conditions  than  most  landlords  and 
agents  possess,  and  without  much  greater  concentration  on 
the  actual  work  of  associating  with  tenants  for  its  develop- 
ment. Periodical  and  not  infrequent  visits  of  landlords 
and  agents  to  the  different  farms  under  their  charge  should 
be  comparable  in  their  effects  to  a  thorough  course  of 
intensive  cultivation.  The  work  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  farmers,  who  from  day  to  day  are  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  which  immediately  and  directly 
determines  production,  has  in  it  the  greatest  possibilities. 
It  may  be  creditable  that  landlords  have  spent  time  and 
money  in  improving  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  but 
beside  the  function  or  duty  which  is  inseparably  attached 
to  the  position  they  occupy  it  is  a  comparatively  unworthy 
activity.  Farmers  as  a  class  can  breed  live  stock  and  grow 
crops  more  successfully  in  every  respect  than  landlords. 
But  landlords,  if  they  use  the  opportunity  which  is  theirs, 
can  do  more  than  any  other  class  to  make  good  farmers. 
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and  there  is  no  higher  calling,  whether  it  is  undertaken 
voluntarily,  or  because  it  has  fallen  to  a  man's  lot,  than  this 
of  handling  the  men  who  raise  the  crops  and  live  stock. 
There  is  the  saying  of  some  ancient,  unknown  philosopher 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  used  to  quote  :  '  On  earth  there 
is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind.'  Landlords  and  agents  have  frequently  overlooked 
the  part  of  their  work  which  consists  of  developing  the 
minds  of  their  tenants,  or  at  best  have  only  performed  it 
indirectly  and  casually.  Fruitful  ideas  as  to  the  direct 
methods  of  making  new  progress,  as  to  how  production  can 
be  increased,  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  farmers  rather  than 
of  landlords,  for  the  former  are  continually  faced  with 
those  more  material  problems,  but  landlords  are  in  the 
position  to  give  such  ideas  entertainment  and  hospitality, 
to  give  them  the  scope  and  opportunity  necessary  for  their 
realization. 

Even  in  farming,  where  physical  efficiency  seems  to  be 
the  supreme  requirement,  the  intellect  comes  to  play  a  part 
of  ever-growing  importance.  Intelligent  management,  a 
policy  founded  on  accurate  observation  and  thoroughly 
circumspect  consideration  of  a  complex  situation,  count  for 
more  to-day  than  they  ever  did,  and  mere  bodily  strength 
and  energy  count  relatively  for  less  in  an  age  of  mechanical 
invention  and  appliance.  However  large  a  place  agriculture 
occupies  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  its  fortunes 
depend  in  an  increasing  degree  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
other  industries.  Their  relations  are  reciprocal  and  not 
antagonistic.  The  markets  for  almost  everything  produced 
by  Berkshire  agriculturists  rise  or  fall  with  the  prosperous 
or  adverse  conditions  which  prevail  in  these  industries.  In 
this  sphere  and  beyond  it  a  new  world  of  relationships  has 
come  into  existence,  calling  for  further  exploration.  The 
causes  of  the  long  depression  in  prices  subsequent  to  1879 
are  still  uninvestigated,  or  at  least  they  have  never  been 
disclosed  or  accepted  as  established.  They  may  recur,  and 
yet  there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  they  are  preventible, 
but   not  without  the  acquirement  of  information  and  the 
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exercise  of  foresight.  These  are  questions  which  fall  for 
consideration  to  those  in  the  position  of  landlords.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  required  a  sufficiently  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  farmers'  difficulties  in  working  their 
holdings  according  to  the  accepted  system,  and  above  all 
perhaps  the  quality  of  disinterestedness,  the  capacity  to 
place  themselves  in  imagination  in  the  position  of  the 
farmers,  to  realize  vividly  and  practically  how  they  would 
wish  to  be  treated  if  the  relative  positions  were  reversed,  if 
they  were  the  farmers  and  the  farmers  were  the  landlords. 
To  succeed  in  taking  the  two  points  of  view,  and  to  make 
their  policy  consistent  with  this  impartial  attitude,  should 
be  an  aim — not  to  lose  a  sense  of  their  own  interests,  but  so 
to  recognize  the  farmers'  situation  that  the  latter  are  given 
the  incentive  to  enterprise  which  springs  from  the'conscious- 
ness  of  this  recognition.  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
art  of  estate  management. 

Administration  by  county  and  other  local  authorities  in 
Berkshire  seems  to  be  above  the  average  in  its  standard. 
Among  farmers  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county 
there  is  a  sort  of  reactionary  feeling  against  the  educational 
measures  which  have  been  adopted,  both  those  of  a  general 
kind  and  those  relating  to  agriculture.  In  spite  of  this  the 
majority  of  agriculturists  on  the  County  Council  pursue  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  policy,  which  shows  itself  in 
the  support  given  to  Reading  University  College  and  to 
agricultural  education  throughout  the  county. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FARM   MANAGEMENT 

Agriculture  occupies  a  relatively  important  position 
among  the  industries  of  the  country,  but  farmers  frequently 
complain  that  this  fact  is  not  recognized.  They  produce 
the  raw  or  finished  material  of  food  and  clothing,  and  when 
these  things  are  easily  obtained  they  say  that  their 
existence  is  forgotten,  that  their  fortunes  and  difficulties 
are  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  any  one  but  themselves.  Food 
and  clothing  have  been  less  easily  procured  during  the 
years  1914-17  than  in  normal  times,  and  there  have  been 
few  periods  in  which  the  achievements  of  farmers  have 
been  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude.  It  was  to  them  that 
the  repeated  appeals  were  made  to  accelerate  the  speed  of 
the  producing  machinery,  to  discard  old  systems  and  adopt 
new.  There  was  no  time  to  undertake  anything  serious  in 
the  way  of  improving  estate  management,  a  less  direct  form 
of  increasing  the  power  of  production.  Farmers  were 
expected  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  whatever  permanent  equip- 
ment existed  on  their  farms,  to  add  more  to  the  movable 
capital  which  they  themselves  provide,  to  labour-saving 
machines,  to  live  stock  and  to  the  manures  used,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  depleted  resources  of  labour  more 
efficient  if  possible  than  those  which  were  available  in  time 
of  peace.  Such  were  some  of  the  additional  burdens  placed 
on  farmers  in  a  national  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  afforded  an  abnormal  measure  of  support  in  the 
markets  provided  for  them,  anxiety  on  this  subject  giving 
place  to  embarrassment  arising  from  the  many  attractive 
offers  placed  within  their  choice.  Whatever  they  produced 
was  profitable,  and  they  were  free  to  gratify  their  personal 
predilections  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  make 
money. 
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These  were  the  conditions  under  which  Berkshire  farmers 
were  working  in  ]916,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  assistance  given  by  the  unusually 
strong  markets  more  than  compensated  for  the  increased 
difficulty  in  supplying  them.  But  they  always  spoke  about 
their  position  from  a  wider  point  of  view.  They  looked 
before  and  after.  Discussion  of  farm  management  in  the 
county  largely  revolved  round  the  question  of  the  size  of 
farms  and  the  style  of  farming  pursued  in  normal  times. 
There  have  been  so  many  developments  in  systems  of 
farming  here  during  the  last  forty  years  that  Berkshire  as  a 
county  offers  abundant  material  for  a  comparative  study  in 
management.  By  contrast  with  what  was  taking  place  a 
century  ago  there  is  probably  little  that  is  different  in  the 
form  of  those  developments,  however  extraordinary  their 
progress  has  been.  Dr.  Mavor  in  his  Eeport  discusses  the 
subject  of  large  and  small  farms,  and  quotes  the  views  of 
agriculturists  on  it.  The  problem  is  still  unsolved,  and 
is  perhaps  insoluble,  being  one  of  those  elastic  or  fluid 
problems  which  spring  from  the  mutability  in  human 
nature  and  achievement. 

'A  man,'  says  Dr.  Mavor,  'who  is  to  depend  solely  on 
farming,  can  have  little  prospect  of  supporting  a  family, 
and  of  contributing  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the 
public  supply,  who  occupies  less  land  than  will  employ  a 
team  of  three  or  four  horses ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  five  farmers  of  that  description  would 
raise  more  marketable  produce  than  one  who  monopolized 
the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  who  could  derive  a  hand- 
some income  merely  from  superintendence  and  judgement. 
...  A  mixture  of  all  sizes  of  farms  is  best  for  the  public,  as 
bringing  men  of  different  capitals  and  talents  into  action, 
and  giving  that  scope  for  independence  which  is  the  prideand 
the  glory  of  any  country.  ...  If  the  number  of  small  farms 
has  been  diminished,  and  of  large  ones  still  further  in- 
creased, it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expense  of 
buildings,  and  the  selfish  policj''  of  agents.' 

From  these  statements  it  would  seem  that  Mavor 
approved  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  farms,  and  that 
he  thought  the  amalgamation  of  holdings  had  gone  too  far 
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in   Berkshire    at   that   time.     A    correspondent   whom   he 
quotes  thought  differently. 

'  One  thousand  acres  ',  he  said,  '  divided  into  seven  or  eight 
farms  in  most  countries  would  only  be  employment  for 
labouring  farmers,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  fewer  hands  employed  in  cultivating  lands,  provided 
there  is  no  neglect,  the  more  the  community  is  benefited, 
because  less  of  the  produce  will  be  consumed  on  the  farm, 
and  consequently  more  carried  to  market.'  ^ 

Mr.  Spearing  in  his  Report  of  1860  omits  any  reference 
to  the  size  of  farms,  which  fact  may  probably  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  which  was 
a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  had 
ceased,  or  at  least  become  less  pronounced  by  that  time.  In 
any  case  the  large  farms,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  in 
the  hands  of  landlords,  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  western  portion  of 
Berkshire  is  largely  occupied  by  holdings  varying  from 
1,000  to  11,000  acres  in  extent,  two  of  the  largest  running 
into  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  Including  some  managed 
by  the  owners  there  are  twenty-four  farms  west  of  Reading, 
which  embrace  roughly  55,000  acres  in  Berkshire  alone. 
This  makes  the  average  size  of  holding  about  2,300  acres, 
which  may  be  considered  large  for  arable  land,  even  if  a 
proportion  of  it  is  on  the  downs.  The  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  large  holdings  is  so  recent  and  on  such 
a  wide  scale  makes  them  the  subject  of  common  remark, 
while  the  later  but  partly  simultaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  national  and  county  authorities  for  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  has  added  interest,  and  perhaps  some  feeling, 
to  a  discussion  which  is  frequently  if  not  always  too  general 
to  be  useful. 

Farm  management  varies  so  much  in  Berkshire  that  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  and  classify  several  kinds.  The 
style  which  leaves  the  best  impression  prevails  on  a  number 
of  holdings  from  200  to  600  acres  in  extent.  The  majority 
of  farmers  responsible  for  it  take  part  in  the  manual  work 

*  General  View  of  Agriculture  in  Berkshire,  pp.  79-81. 
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occasionally,  while  the  others  devote  themselves  to  super- 
vision in  a  close  and  thorough  fashion.  This  class  consists 
of  men  who  have  come  from  Devonshire  and  from  Scotland, 
but  some  of  the  best  and  most  successful  have  been  born  in 
Berksliire  or  Oxfordshire.  From  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county  at  Hungerford^  down  the  Kennet  Valley,  and  all 
round  Reading  especially,  Devonshire  men  have  done  well, 
working  hard  on  mixed  farms,  one  element  of  which  is 
dairying.  There  is  more  capital  and  labour  employed  to 
the  acre  on  these  holdings  than  on  others,  and  they  are  the 
most  productive. 

This  might  almost  be  called  the  Devonshire  style  of  man- 
agement in  contrast  with  another  for  which  Wiltshire  men 
are  largely  responsible.  The  latter  are  less  often  associated 
with  the  smaller  mixed  farms  or  with  dairying.  They 
prefer  to  grow  corn  and  keep  sheep  on  the  downs,  and  their 
holdings  extend  from  500  to  1,700  acres.  They  seldom  do 
any  manual  work,  but  are  assiduous  managers,  and  have 
generally  sufficient  capital.  In  this  class  again  among 
those  who  farm  well  are  many  farmers  who  were  born  in 
Berkshire. 

There  are  others  who  resemble  them,  because  they  occupy 
holdings  of  a  similar  size,  but  whose  management  is  slack 
and  inefficient,  men  who  have  taken  over  three  or  four 
farms,  and  who  have  neither  capital  nor  capacity  to  work 
them  properly,  their  greatest  weakness  or  mistake  being 
their  failure  to  employ  enough  labour.  This  is  simply  the 
verdict  of  their  neighbours  on  their  achievements.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  such  indifferent  farmers 
should  have  obtained  so  much  land,  the  only  explanation 
being  that  some  landlords  let  them  have  it  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  maintaining  houses  and  other  buildings.  If 
they  pressed  for  new  buildings,  they  were  told  that  the 
farms  would  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  last  style  of  management  is  found  on  the  large  farms 
which  extend  from  1,500  to  1 1 ,000  acres.  These  are  occupied 
mostly  by  men  who  are  natives  of  Berkshire,  or  who  came 
to  the  county  when    young.     It  cannot   be  said   that   the 
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management  on  them  is  inactive,  or  that  there  is  lack  of 
capital  as  generally  understood,  for  most  of  the  holdings 
are  worked  very  largely  with  motors  or  with  steam  tackle. 
There  is  something  akin  to  the  colonial  style  of  farming,  or 
to  ranching  about  them,  a  thriftless,  rough,  and  superficial 
style,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  employment  of  too  little 
labour  to  make  them  fully  productive.  They  are  not  out  of 
hand  by  any  means,  neither  are  they  under  the  masterful 
and  firm  policy  which  prevails  on  some  of  the  smaller  farms. 
The  common  opinion  among  farmers  does  not  support  the 
extension  of  these  large  holdings,  nor  is  it  in  favour  of 
small  holdings.  It  may  be  taken  as  expressed  in  the 
following  statement  by  a  man  who  farms  800  acres. 

'My  belief,  he  says,  'is  that  smaller  farms  are  more 
productive  than  large  ones,  although  so  far  as  econom}'-  of 
management  is  concerned  I  agree  that  the  large  farm  has 
the  advantage.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  such  small  farms 
as  those  of  50  acres,  400  or  500  acres  being  nearer  my  idea. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  smaller  the  farms,  the 
greater  will  be  the  production  of  pork,  dairy  produce, 
poultry,  and  eggs.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  small 
farms  could  be  grouped  near  large  towns,  they  would  be 
more  successful,  the  larger  farms  lying  farther  away.  In 
this  district  small  holdings  are  in  villages  which  are  too  far 
out  of  the  way,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  most  of  them  are 
far  from  prosperous.' 

The  discussion  of  farm  management  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  holdings  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  impose  unjustifiable 
limitations  on  its  treatment,  but  in  reality  it  not  only 
permits  but  involves  its  full  consideration,  since  the  tests 
applied  to  determine  what  is  successful  in  the  one  case  are 
those  which  must  be  applied  in  the  other.  Those  tests  were 
stated  definitely  enough  a  century  ago,  and  they  have 
received  extraordinary  emphasis  during  the  present  war. 
While  fundamentally  they  may  resolve  themselves  into  one 
demand,  they  are  generally  stated  in  the  form  of  three  or 
four,  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  considered  imperative. 
Thus  what  has  been  desired  is  the  system  or  arrangement 
which  will  give  (1)  the  largest  production,  a  result  which 
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carries  with  it  the  most  thorough  cultivation  of  the  land ; 

(2)  the  largest  amount  to  send  to  the  market,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  first,  but  may  be  regarded  as  different, 
since  it  raises  the  question  of  the  economy  or  cost  of 
producing  as  well  as  that  of  the  gross  amount  produced  ; 

(3)  the  largest  and  best-conditioned  population.  In  short, 
the  demand  made  on  agriculture  during  the  war  has  been 
for  men  to  defend  the  country,  and  for  food  and  clothing  to 
support  them  while  engaged  in  its  defence,  and  rightly 
conceived  there  should  be  no  difference  between  times  of 
war  and  times  of  peace  in  this  respect ;  the  land  should 
yield  the  utmost  both  in  men  and  produce  at  all  times. 

Taking  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Berkshire,  the  majority 
of  farmers  think  that  the  best-managed  land  is  held  in 
farms  of  from  200  to  600  acres,  that  there  is  good  manage- 
ment on  smaller  and  on  larger  holdings,  but  that  it  is  less 
consistently  good  on  these.  There  are  no  reliable  or 
complete  statistics  in  existence  to  decide  the  point,  but 
probably  this  judgement  is  correct.  One  thing,  however,  is 
noticeable  about  the  evidence  of  farmers — they  generally 
favour  the  size  of  farm  which  they  themselves  occupy,  or 
wish  to  occupy,  the  man  who  has  a  large  holding  justifying 
large  holdings.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  the 
medium-sized  farms  are  more  often  commended,  since  they 
are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  sought  after.  But  if 
the  55,000  acres  referred  to  above  as  being  contained  in 
24  holdings  were  compared  with  an  equal  area  divided  into 
135  holdings  of  an  average  extent  of  400  acres,  it  might  be 
hard  to  decide  which  is  the  more  productive.  This  compari- 
son was  put  to  critics  of  the  large  holdings,  and  they  were 
unable  with  assurance  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
ones.  There  are  24  farms  of  from  200  to  600  acres  on 
which  the  management  is  more  intensive  and  efficient  than 
it  is  on  the  large  holdings,  but  this  is  not  a  fair  test.  The 
supervision,  the  amount  of  capital  and  labour  employed  per 
acre,  are  much  greater  on  the  best-managed,  medium-sized 
holdings.  On  some  of  these,  indeed,  a  very  satisfactory 
standard  of  attainment  has  been  reached. 
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There  are  certain  features  of  the  large  holdings  to  which 
serious  objection  is  made.  A  man  who  had  long  experience 
in  managing  one  of  these  said  he  strongly  disapproved  of 
them.  For  example,  he  argued,  there  might  be  on  an  area  of 
5,000  acres,  which  he  managed,  ten  farmers,  each  of  whom 
with  his  family  would  have  a  comfortable  living,  and  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  country  ;  whereas  in  the  same  area  with 
only  one  holding  there  is  only  one  manager  and  a  few 
foremen,  an  arrangement  which  resulted  in  inferior  manage- 
ment and  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  a  useful  and 
honourable  class  in  the  community.  This  sentiment  in 
favour  of  placing  and  keeping  on  the  land  as  many  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous  farmers  as  possible  is  strong  in 
Berkshire.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  unreasonableness  in 
it,  chiefly  because  it  fails  to  show  how  any  other  condition 
than  the  present  could  have  been  reached. 

It  was  a  strange  dilemma  in  which  the  writer  quoted  by 
Dr.  Mavor  in  1808  put  himself  when  he  said  that  '  the 
fewer  hands  employed  in  cultivating  lands,  provided  there 
is  no  neglect,  the  more  the  community  is  benefited,  because 
less  of  the  produce  will  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  con- 
sequently more  carried  to  market'.  This  seems  to  be  an 
argument  for  reducing  the  agricultural  population  to  a 
minimum,  even  if  the  question  is  left  open  by  the  reser- 
vation 'provided  there  is  no  neglect'.  It  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  form  of  argument,  since  similar  reasoning 
would  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Thus  it  might  be 
said  that  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  possible  employed 
in  cultivating  land,  provided  there  is  no  extravagance, 
would  enable  farmers  to  send  the  largest  amount  of  produce 
to  the  market.  To  see  a  contradiction  or  incompatibility 
between  a  large  producing  population  and  large  production 
is  a  discouraging,  and  almost  certainly  a  misleading  view. 
There  is  no  contradiction  here  any  more  than  there  is 
between  a  full  equipment  of  farms  with  capital  and  a  full 
production.  A  population  which  could  not  be  economically 
employed  would  be  like  superfluous  buildings  and  drains. 
There  are  rare  cases  where  farms  are  extravagantly  equipped, 
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and  there  may  be  still  rarer  cases  where  too  many  labourers 
are  employed,  but  the  opposite  conditions  are  very  general. 
The  fatal  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  these  problems  is  that 
no  thorough  measures  are  taken  to  decide  which  view  is 
sound,  and  farmers  accept  the  timid  one,  and  settle  down 
to  an  unenterprising  policy.  In  so  far  as  there  is  failure  it 
is  due  to  this  lack  of  thoroughness  in  testing  the  financial 
results  of  two  or  more  experiments  and  to  the  consequent 
timidity  which  leads  to  the  pursuit  of  the  apparently  safe 
policy. 

The  only  recognized  remedy  for  depopulation  is  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  by  the  Government,  and  owing 
to  the  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  establishing  a  large 
number  of  independent  holders  the  Berkshire  County 
Council  has  given  it  full  support.  So  far  as  it  goes  this 
movement  probably  does  good,  but  at  least  there  is  a 
serious  limitation  to  its  usefulness  in  the  fact  that  it  must 
always  leave  a  great  part  of  the  country  unaffected.  A 
fuller  and  more  effective  complementary  movement  may  be 
found  in  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  manage- 
ment on  the  large  holdings  based  on  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  managers,  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  employed.  A  great  deal  was  said  against  large 
holdings,  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  none  of  it 
seemed  conclusive,  and  that  it  is  very  likely  they  will 
remain  as  part  of  the  agricultural  organization  of  the 
county.  Many  of  them  have  come  into  existence  in  an 
unforced  manner,  as  a  result  of  economic  movements  which 
were  beyond  the  control  of  individual  landlords.  Their 
defects,  their  somewhat  unorganized  character,  the  un- 
enviable reputation  which  they  occasionally  bear,  are  due 
in  great  measure  to  their  recent  appearance  and  their 
rather  casual  growth.  One  condition  of  their  permanence, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  they  should  meet  the  reasonable 
demands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  number  of  prosper- 
ous and  independent  managers  and  labourers. 

It   is   unnecessary   to    discuss   the   subject   in    a   purely 
abstract  manner.      On  one  farm,  part  of  which  is  in  Berk- 
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shire,  a  solution  of  the  problem  has  at  least  been  suggested 
in  practice — it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved.  The  farm  of  Kelmscott  in  Oxfordshire  has 
already  been  organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  compares 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  the  best- managed,  moderate- 
sized  farms  in  either  county.  Its  extent  is  about  2,300 
acres,  and  in  1914,  before  conditions  were  affected  by  the 
war,  there  were  108  labourers  employed.  There  are  four 
manager-partners,  including  the  father  and  three  sons,  with 
a  bailiff  in  one  farm.  This  means  that  there  is  a  manager 
with  the  status  of  an  independent  farmer  for  every  600 
acres,  and  that  there  are  nearly  five  labourers  for  every  100 
acres.  The  number  of  labourers  per  100  acres  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  average  medium-sized  farm  in  Berkshire, 
and  previous  to  the  war  progress  was  still  being  made  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  both  capital  and  labour  employed, 
so  that  the  limit  in  this  direction  had  not  yet  been 
reached. 

This  farm  is  well  known  in  Berkshire,  and  its  manage- 
ment is  referred  to  with  universal  respect  and  admiration. 
It  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  on  one  farm,  and 
few  counties  offer  a  greater  number  of  farms  on  which  it 
might  be  done  with  advantage.  Farmers  may  enrich 
themselves  as  individuals,  and  live  busy  lives  as  single- 
handed  managers,  having  little  regard  for  the  future  of 
their  children,  for  men  whom  they  might  associate  with 
themselves  as  manager-partners,  or  for  the  well-being  of 
their  labourers,  and,  through  these  two  classes,  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  they 
may  also  enrich  themselves  by  doing  the  very  best  for  these 
two  classes,  retaining  them  in  larger  numbers  and  greater 
prosperity  on  the  land,  and  that  this  latter  condition  is  more 
satisfactory  from  their  own  point  of  view,  more  consistent 
with  the  perpetuation  of  their  system  of  management  in 
full  vigour,  and  therefore  with  a  high  and  profitable  level 
of  production  in  which  they  may  share  to  the  very  end. 

Although  the  small  holdings  movement  has  secured  a 
great  measure  of  support  in  Berkshire,  there  has   been   a 
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proportionate  amount  of  opposition  to  it,  and  in  this 
connexion  one  point  may  be  mentioned.  It  was  remark- 
able how  deep-seated  the  desire  for  independence  seemed 
to  be  in  some  men,  and  how  much  importance  was  attached 
to  this  fact  by  the  advocates  of  small  holdings.  From  the 
most  searching  investigation  of  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
affiiirs  it  seems  that  the  one  obvious  cause  is  a  belief  that 
the  land  directly  worked  by  small  holders  would  be  more 
generous  to  them  than  their  fellow  men  who  occupy  the 
larger  holdings  and  offer  them  employment.  This  is  a 
reproach  on  farmers  and  landlords  from  which  they  may, 
and  ought  to,  clear  themselves.  The  experience  or  prospect 
of  low  wages,  and  the  spectacle  of  badly  farmed  land,  seem 
to  have  provided  most  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  such 
a  movement,  and  the  most  effective  argument  against  it 
will  be  good  farming,  high  wages,  and  generally  such 
treatment  of  labourers  as  will  hold  their  interest  and 
loyalty  in  the  work. 

If  effect  were  given  to  the  very  general  sentiment  which 
prevails  among  people  interested  in  agriculture,  the  large 
farms  would  be  broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  and  redis- 
tributed among  a  greater  number  of  farmers,  but  this 
sentiment  is  based  only  on  the  experience  of  the  present 
system  of  superficial  management.  The  large  farmers 
themselves  had  not  seriously  considered  the  future  of  their 
farms.  One  of  the  largest  professed  unconcern  about  this, 
saying  that  it  was  very  probable  that  his  sons  would  sepa- 
rate and  set  up  on  different  holdings  for  themselves.  But 
what  did  it  matter  ?  This  is  the  most  common  attitude. 
There  were  a  few  farmers,  however,  ready  to  consider  the 
subject,  to  take  longer  views  with  regard  to  the  intensifica- 
tion and  consolidation  of  their  management,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  which  would  admit  of  this,  and  have 
in  it  the  elements  of  permanence,  through  the  association 
of  successors  trained  by  themselves.  Where  this  is  not 
done  there  will  probably  be  a  wasteful  ebb  and  flow,  a 
partial  development  in  one  direction  followed  by  disinte- 
gration and  new  movement  in  another  direction,  for  there 
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are  farms  so  large  now  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
men  with  the  capital  and  capacity  for  management 
necessary  to  keep  them  going. 

The  situation  in  1916  was  so  abnormal  that  the  chief 
problems  connected  with  farm  management  were  rather 
obscured.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  was  less  a 
subject  of  remark  than  it  was  in  Oxfordshire  in  1914,  for 
farmers  were  in  a  position  to  increase  their  capital  from 
their  larger  incomes.  But  neither  high  prices  nor  shortage 
of  labour  had  obliterated  the  distinctions  in  the  standards  of 
management  which  had  prevailed  on  different  farms.  The 
marks  of  good  and  bad  management  were  not  effaced  in 
two  years,  and,  even  if  high  prices  continue  for  a  consider- 
able time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  will  produce 
anything  like  a  uniform  achievement  on  a  higher  level. 
There  were  many  cases  where  men  had  not  sufficient 
'  strength '  to  work  their  holdings  to  full  advantage,  where 
the  stock  of  cattle  or  sheep  was  too  light,  where  the  horses 
and  implements  for  cultivating  and  harvesting  operations 
were  inadequate,  and  where  for  years  too  little  labour  had 
been  employed.  One  farmer  made  an  impressive  statement 
about  his  experience  in  this  connexion.  With  150  acres  of 
meadowland  under  hay  he  had  come  to  regard  the  work  of 
securing  the  crop  as  a  nightmare.  This  was  not  due  to  the 
temporary  shortage  of  labour,  because  for  several  years  he 
had  been  unable  to  put  on  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the 
work  from  dragging.  That  it  was  a  question  of  capital  was 
obvious,  for  another  farmer  spoke  of  having  grown  and 
made  700  acres  of  hay,  and  of  finding  it  a  cheerful  business 
in  normal  seasons. 

Although  it  appeared  to  be  less  urgent  at  the  moment,  the 
problem  of  obtaining  capital  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
associated  with  farm  management,  and  various  schemes  have 
been  suggested  for  its  solution.  There  is  the  view  that 
modern  joint-stock  banks  fail  to  provide  the  same  facilities 
for  getting  money  which  the  old  private  banks  offered,  and 
the  proposal  that  State  credit  banks  should  be  established  to 
advance  money  to  men  who  show  capacity  for  management. 
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Such  scliemes  have  been  tried  in  other  countries  with  success, 
but  in  Berkshire,  and  indeed  in  England,  there  is  little 
demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  those  who  require  financial 
help.  This  class  is  not  always  composed  of  small  farmers, 
but  contains  those  who  are  responsible  for  farming  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  county,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
occupiers  of  500  to  1,000  acres  with  insufficient  '  strength  '. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  whether  State  or  joint-stock 
banks  can  best  serve  the  purpose  of  farmers  does  not  belong 
to  this  survey,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of 
farm  management  itself  involves  discussion  of  the  conditions 
which  constitute  the  basis  for  the  success  of  any  financial 
scheme.  Whether  it  is  small  holders,  each  working  his 
farm  with  the  help  of  his  family  only,  or  larger  holders 
working  with  a  number  of  employees,  their  style  of  manage- 
ment is  at  once  the  index  of  their  capacities  as  farmers,  and 
of  the  soundness  of  their  businesses  as  forms  of  investment. 
There  has  always  been  abundance  of  capital  in  this  country, 
capital  which  has  been  available  for  the  development  of 
industries  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  there  are  always 
capable  and  energetic  young  farmers  whose  only  weakness 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  to  give  full  effect  to  their  schemes  for  the  increase  of 
production,  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  scope  and  security  if  they 
have  capital.  In  connexion  with  any  steps  that  may  be 
contemplated  to  secure  capital  for  the  use  of  farmers  there 
are  two  systems  which  have  proved  sound  in  practice,  and 
which  consequently  suggest  their  application  in  this  sphere. 
The  State  credit  banks  have  been  of  assistance  to  small  holders 
in  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  would  probably  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  same  class  in  England.  For  the  larger  class 
of  farmers,  the  precedent  which  exists  in  the  organization 
of  other  kinds  of  businesses  in  this  country  is  perhaps  more 
relevant  and  helpful,  businesses  organized  under  joint 
management  and  with  common  capital.  In  mining,  en- 
gineering, manufacture,  and  commerce  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  concentration  of  productive  force  under  this 
system,  and  weakness  and  lack  of  grip  have  been  eliminated 
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from  their  organization  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  from 
that  of  agriculture. 

Yet  there  is  no  feature  of  this  industry  which  differentiates 
it  from  those,  or  which  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
such  a  development  on  the  same  lines.  This  statement  is  made 
in  spite  of  the  view  expressed  by  several  Berkshire  farmers 
that  their  business  differed  entirely  from  all  others,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  its  organization 
as  to  theirs.  There  are  a  few  things  in  agriculture  which 
hinder  the  more  intimate  association  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
but  none  of  them  is  beyond  the  control  of  agriculturists 
themselves.  The  comparative  isolation  which  is  incidental 
to  the  calling,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  and  frankness 
among  the  different  classes,  are  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  co-operate,  but  both  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 
Farmers  frequently  contend  that  there  are  other  forces  out- 
side of  their  control  which  make  it  impossible  to  manage 
their  business  on  systematic  principles,  that  soils  and  weather 
as  well  as  markets  make  everything  too  uncertain  by  their 
variations.  Writing  about  the  comparative  difficulties  of 
farmers  and  manufacturers  or  merchants,  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  estate  managers  in  Berkshire  says : 

'  I  think  that  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  farmer  is  more 
at  the  mercy  of  uncontrollable  forces  than  you  seem  to  allow. 
The  course  of  markets,  if  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
salesman,  and  even  the  whims  of  fashion,  seems  to  me  to  be 
less  capricious  than  drought  or  persistent  wet,  or  a  sudden 
storm  which  may  bring  to  naught  the  best  preparation.' 

This  is  the  view  of  many  agriculturists.  But  it  was 
interesting  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  survey  of  Berkshire 
a  manufacturer  who  held  the  opinion  strongly  that  farmers 
were  happy  in  the  security  they  enjoyed  compared  with 
himself.  He  had  an  interest  in  one  of  the  earliest  vacuum 
cleaners  put  on  the  market.  The  profits  at  first  were  easily 
made,  but  soon  other  machines  came  out  in  competition, 
and  prices  had  to  be  cut  down  over  and  over  again,  making 
it  '  unspeakably  hard '  for  the  makers  to  maintain  their 
position.     Farmers  had  nothing  so  relentless  as  this  with 
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which  to  contend,  he  thought.  Unfortunately  there  were 
none  at  hand  with  whom  he  might  be  confronted,  but  the 
two  arguments  can  be  placed  against  each  other,  and  it  seems 
fair  and  even  necessary  to  conclude  that  men  in  both 
businesses  are  subject  to  similar  vicissitudes,  and  faced  by 
difficulties  not  unlike  in  their  formidableness. 

But  if  farmers  are  the  sport  of  more  uncontrollable  forces 
than  others,  if  weather,  soils,  and  markets  together  render 
their  returns  more  a  matter  of  risk  and  speculation,  this  seems 
to  be  a  reason  for  closer  and  more  systematic  organization, 
for  securing  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  managers  and 
capitalists  to  bear  the  assaults  of  the  climate  and  bad  markets 
together,  and  to  take  speedy  and  the  fullest  possible  advantage 
of  favourable  weather  and  good  markets  when  they  come. 
The  present  time  is  opportune  for  introducing  a  development 
of  this  kind.  There  are  several  very  large  farms  in  Berkshire 
where  the  management  practically  depends  on  single  in- 
dividuals, and  where  it  must  soon  become  less  efficient  if 
new  ideas  and  energy  are  not  introduced.  What  may 
happen  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but 
unless  some  deliberate  effort  is  made  to  promote  association 
in  management  there  must  be  a  decline  in  farming,  and 
probably  a  break-up  of  several  holdings.  There  are  several 
causes  which  produce  this  result.  More  than  once  when  the 
standard  of  farming  in  certain  districts  was  under  discussion, 
and  when  particular  farms  were  mentioned  as  examples  of 
good  farming,  men  well  on  in  years  have  remarked :  '  Yes, 
but  they  are  not  as  good  as  they  were ' ;  or,  '  Yes,  but  he  was 
once  a  better  manager '.  This  decline  is  always  in  progress 
on  some  farms  where  the  only  person  responsible  for  the 
management  is  far  beyond  his  prime.  That  is  one  cause. 
There  is  another  which  operates  where  there  are  several 
members  of  a  family  to  inherit  a  father's  fortune.  Frequently 
some  of  them  withdraw  their  share  of  the  capital  from  a 
business  in  the  management  of  which  they  have  insufficient 
interest  or  confidence,  and  this  stops  or  fatally  delays  the 
career  of  capable  young  farmers.  This,  which  is  attended 
with  bad  results  in  the  case  of  small  farms,  will  be  more 
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certain  to  happen,  and  with  worse  results,  on  large  ones, 
since  the  burden  of  management  is  heavier,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  capital  greater,  for  a  single  individual.  Young 
and  inexperienced  men  enter  farms  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  capital.  They  prove  incapable  of  managing  them,  and 
ultimately  lose  ground  to  a  fatal  extent,  generally  lowering 
the  standard  of  cultivation  in  their  fall. 

It  is  management,  therefore,  which  is  the  essential  thing. 
Nothing  is  more  clearly  illustrated  than  this  in  the  history  of 
hundreds  of  farms.  Good  management  attracts  and  holds 
capital,  while  bad  management  repels  and  loses  it.  And  the 
problem  is  how  to  make  the  former  kind  continuous  and 
permanent  on  every  farm,  and  although  the  solution  seems 
perfectly  clear  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  pretending 
that  it  is  easy.  There  are  farmers  in  Berkshire  who  feel  the 
weakness  of  their  position.  They  have  farmed  well,  and 
been  successful ;  they  have  made  several  thousand  acres  wear 
such  a  consistently  flourishing  aspect  that  they  render  a 
whole  countryside  attractive.  But  they  see  in  prospect,  if 
they  do  not  actually  feel,  the  command  which  they  had  over 
their  business  leaving  them.  They  have  sons,  but  they  have 
done  too  little,  frequently  nothing,  towards  making  them 
capable  of  filling  their  own  places.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  them 
that  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  system  of  management, 
the  prevention  of  a  deterioration  in  farming  and  of  a  fall  in 
production,  was  a  result  which  they  could  secure  by  taking 
deliberate  and  systematic  steps  to  make  their  sons  as  good 
managers  as  themselves,  and  training  them  at  the  same  time 
in  the  art  of  association. 

The  last  consideration  is  important  from  the  more  limited 
point  of  view  of  retaining  the  control  and  advancement 
of  a  business  in  the  hands  of  a  family,  for  a  young  farmer 
would  not  leave  his  capital  in  his  brother's  farm,  even  if  it 
were  an  ancestral  possession,  if  he  required  it  to  give  effect 
to  his  own  management  elsewhere.  But  the  capacity  for 
association  is  valuable  for  the  wider  reason  that  it  is  the 
indispensable  basis  for  obtaining  the  constant  supply  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  capital.     The  object  of  all  leaders  of  in- 
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dustry  should  be  to  secure  the  development  of  an  enterprise 
against  reverses  which  are  due  to  the  accidents  of  individual 
or  family  aflPections  or  disaifections.  Financial  relationships 
have  a  wider  range  than  those  of  families,  and  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  an  enterprise  in  farming,  or  any  industry, 
can  be  so  managed  that  it  will  win  and  keep  constantly  for 
itself  sufficient  capital.  It  was  a  common  experience  in 
Berkshire  to  meet  farmers  who  had  started  their  business 
life  with  too  little  capital,  and  who  had  spent  their  best 
years  in  a  hard  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  what  was  after 
all  too  little  to  give  effect  to  their  capacities.  They  are 
admirable  men,  splendid  indeed  for  what  they  have  achieved, 
but  they  insisted  on  their  own  limitations.  They  could  have 
produced  much  more,  if  they  had  had  command  of  capital 
during  the  period  of  their  greatest  energy,  and  if  they  had 
received  an  agricultural  education.  This  is  the  insistent, 
obtrusive  fact  about  agriculture,  that  it  has  in  its  ranks  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  capable  young  men  unassisted 
in  their  enterprise  by  any  contribution  from  the  financial 
world.  In  this  respect  it  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
industries  of  far  less  magnitude  and  of  less  importance.  The 
assistance  of  the  financial  world  is  open  to  all  who  conform 
to  its  rules,  and  these  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  intercourse  and  co-operation  with  the 
impartial  money  market  would  add  enormously  to  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  these  men,  enabling  them  to  play  a  much 
fuller  part  in  business. 

Without  pressing  the  point  too  far,  or  making  it  in  the 
least  a  matter  of  personal  reproach,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
attitude  of  farmers  towards  such  developments  as  have  taken 
place  in  other  businesses,  their  exclusiveness,  their  behind- 
the-time  habit  of  trying  to  perform  huge  tasks  all  by  them- 
selves, is  not  creditable,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  serious  loss 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  community.  There  may  be 
admiration  for  brilliant  men  who  farm  well  for  twenty 
years,  as  there  is  admiration  for  the  passage  of  a  rocket  or 
meteor,  but  there  is  none  of  that  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  the  contemplation  of  steady  and  unbroken  achievement, 
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a  policy  which  spins  itself  deliberately  and  consciously  out 
of  what  has  gone  before,  and  in  the  same  deliberate  manner 
makes  itself  the  inevitable  prelude  to  what  is  to  come  after. 

The  attitude  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  Berkshire  farmers 
towards  education,  and  particularly  agricultural  education, 
is  unworthy  of  intelligent  men.  Their  indifference  to 
new  ideas,  their  failure  to  go  beyond  their  doorsteps  to 
inquire  about  the  possibility  of  doing  things  better,  are 
hardly  excusable.  Ideas  about  the  proper  use  of  manures 
which  have  been  established  as  sound  for  a  generation  only 
reach  them  by  some  casual  gust  of  wind.  They  distrust 
agricultural  education ;  they  refuse  it  for  their  own  sons ; 
they  would  abolish  it,  and  deprive  others  of  the  advantages 
which  it  offers.  This  is  the  most  serious  and  fundamental 
weakness  among  Berkshire  farmers.  There  are  men  among 
them  with  adequate  means  to  send  some  of  their  sons  to 
University  College,  Reading,  where  they  would  be  trained  to 
manage  their  business  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  to  handle 
manures,  soils,  and  seeds  with  certain  knowledge.  As  it  is, 
they  too  frequently  give  their  sons  the  duties  of  bailiifs  or 
foremen  to  perform,  setting  them  to  look  after  the  men 
without  having  any  interest  or  voice  in  the  policy. 

All  the  large  holdings  in  the  county  ought  to  be  staffed 
with  specialists,  who  would  repay  the  cost  of  their  education. 
One  large  and  successful  farmer  said  he  would  not  like  his 
son  to  follow  his  own  calling.  Farming  was  a  poor  thing. 
Even  if  a  few  of  them  made  money  by  hard  work,  they  had 
no  position  in  the  world  compared  with  men  in  professions 
and  in  other  businesses.  They  had  little  leisure,  those  who 
left  their  farms  to  take  part  in  public  work  generally  losing 
grip  of  their  management.  But  the  difference  between  the 
organization  of  farming  and  that  of  other  businesses  has 
probably  everything  to  do  with  this.  Until  there  is  more 
co-operation  in  management,  more  specialization,  farmers 
will  be  partly  slaves  to  their  work,  and  have  no  leisure  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  the  world  outside.  So  long  as  this 
is  the  case  they  cannot  expect  to  occupy  a  position  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  men  who  do  specialize,  and  who  are 
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consequently  set  free  from  the  too  numerous  cares  which 
overwhelm  and  subdue  men  to  their  own  character. 

The  prejudice  against  education,  against  the  use  of  new 
manures,  and  against  the  closer  association  of  a  younger 
generation  in  the  management,  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
remains  longer  with  the  farmer  than  with  other  men.  In  a 
public  capacity  several  of  the  leading  farmers  were  opposed 
to  agricultural  education  while  they  were  being  constrained 
to  adopt  new  methods  of  manuring  by  the  force  of  example. 
They  were  groping  in  the  dark,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
reasons  why  certain  manures  should  be  used  in  certain 
circumstances,  but  they  still  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services  which  University  College,  Eeading,  and  the 
agricultural  organizer  for  the  county  were  prepared  to 
render.  One  of  the  men  whose  prejudice  had  been  shaken 
by  the  success  of  a  neighbour  in  using  artificial  manures  said 
it  would  be  splendid  if  he  knew  exactly  what  kinds  he  ought 
to  apply  to  his  various  soils,  but  he  had  not  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  good  his  own  deficiency.  The  open, 
receptive,  experimental  attitude  is  wanting.  If  an  indication 
of  the  loss  resulting  from  this  is  sought,  there  is  the  case  of 
the  man  who  had  farmed  for  over  forty  years  on  the  downs, 
growing  roots  and  corn,  and  feeding  sheep.  During  all  that 
time  he  had  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre.  The  average  over  the  whole  period  was  between 
2^  and  3  quarters.  Four  years  ago  he  began  to  use  from  3  to 
4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  on  the  roots,  and  his 
average  yield  of  wheat  taken  after  them  has  gone  up  to  five 
quarters. 

The  same  farmer  had  a  similar  experience  in  connexion 
with  another  side  of  his  business.  About  1880  he  had  to 
give  up  one  of  the  holdings  which  formed  part  of  his  farmj 
as  he  had  too  little  capital  to  work  it  on  the  old  system  of 
corn  and  sheep.  He  had  also  to  withdraw  capital  which  he 
had  invested  elsewhere  in  order  to  keep  the  remaining  portion 
stocked  and  in  running  condition.  It  was  not  until  about 
1903  that  he  began  to  produce  milk,  a  system  which  would 
have  been   profitable  all  through  the  years  when  he  was 
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straining  his  resources  to  maintain  his  business.  He  thus 
missed  an  opportunity  of  saving  his  capital  and  increasing 
his  income. 

These  two  experiences  in  the  working  of  this  farm  indicate 
the  amount  of  the  loss  and  the  nature  of  its  cause.  There 
is  a  more  serious  defect  in  its  organization  which  it  is  better 
to  discuss  in  a  general  way.  As  a  farmer  this  man  has  been 
comparatively  successful,  and  has  a  high  reputation  for 
shrewdness  and  good  management,  yet  there  were  these  two 
confessed  flaws  in  his  policy,  and  a  larger  one  which  was 
probably  responsible  for  them  both.  The  failure  to  use  the 
superphosphate  for  some  forty  years  was  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  means  which  were  actually  available  for 
increasing  the  yield  of  crops,  and  the  failure  to  adopt  milk 
production  as  a  part  of  his  system  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
markets  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fitted  to 
assist  in  the  working  of  the  farm.  To  show  how  both  kinds 
of  mistake  may  be  avoided  is  a  large  part  of  the  object  of 
training  in  agricultural  colleges. 

But  not  only  are  these  defects  and  their  consequences 
a  measure  of  the  detriment  suffered  by  the  farmer  and  by 
the  community.  If  a  cursory  survey  of  all  other  farms  in 
the  county  were  made,  it  would  be  surprising  in  how  few 
cases  their  management  would  show  itself  free  from  one 
or  both  entirely.  It  is  discouraging  to  see  enterprises 
undertaken  and  carried  through  with  the  omission  of  the 
one  element  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  In  normal  times  the  profits  from  farming  are 
seldom  very  high,  and  mistakes  cannot  be  committed  with 
safety.  In  the  management  of  a  farm  as  much  as  in  that 
of  any  highly  developed  business  there  is  need  of  all  the 
alertness,  all  the  powers  of  observation,  and  all  the  energy 
which  belong  to  young  minds,  as  well  as  of  all  the  experience 
and  judgement  possessed  by  those  of  a  riper  age.  This 
blending  of  the  qualities  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
organization  of  agriculture  in  at  all  a  serious  way.  Even 
if  it  is  granted  that  during  twenty  years  in  the  middle  of  a 
man's  life  he  may  be  wonderfully  efficient,  farming  is  such 
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a  diversified  callino;  that  specialization  and  concentration 
on  separate  departments  are  profitable.  Marketing  and 
purchasing  always  take  farmers  from  home,  and  a  fuller 
and  more  varied  life  always  requires  much  more  leisure  and 
freedom  from  the  ties  which  bind  the  single-handed  manager 
at  present. 

There  is  the  alternative  system  of  colonies  of  small 
holdings,  where  men  may  enjoy  the  independence  which 
comes  from  managing  their  own  land  with  the  advice  of  an 
expert,  and  have  the  advantage  of  co-operation  in  buying 
and  selling.  A  form  of  this  has  been  successful  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Ireland.  Small  holdings  have  also  been 
successful  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  other 
counties,  without  any  definite  organization.  The  two 
movements  might  well  go  on  simultaneously,  and  with  the 
experiments  now  going  on  under  the  Berkshire  County 
Council  it  should  be  possible  to  tell  in  a  few  years  how 
rapidly  or  otherwise  the  movement  for  small  holdings 
could  be  extended. 

A  point  has  almost  been  reached  in  Berkshire  where 
a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  directions  the  more 
intensive  farming  of  the  land  in  the  county  will  take. 
Neither  the  country  nor  landlords  nor  farmers  nor  labourers 
are  or  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  position. 
Production  must  be  increased  on  every  holding,  and  out  of  the 
increased  productionshares  must  be  distributed  in  proportions 
calculated  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  each  party 
interested.  During  the  depression  the  returns  to  every  class 
were  too  low.  During  good  and  bad  times  alike  wages 
were  too  low — even  when  rents  and  farmers'  profits  were 
high.  According  to  the  considered  statements  of  good 
farmers,  as  well  as  of  labourers,  wages  were  unduly  low 
before  the  war,  and  too  little  labour  was  employed.  There 
is  no  obscurity  about  causes  and  effects.  The  high  production, 
the  well-to-do  farmers,  and  the  reasonably  contented  labourers 
are  found  where  there  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  management 
per  acre,  and,  involved  in  this,  the  greatest  expenditure  in 
wages  and  manures.     '  You  must  spend,  if  you  are  going  to 
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get  a  crop.'  This  was  the  language  of  a  first-rate  farmer, 
and  in  effect  it  was  the  statement  of  every  one  who  was 
competent  to  discuss  the  causes  of  success  and  failure.  But 
the  inequality  in  achievement  is  almost  incredible,  and  to 
think  of  securing  anything  like  uniformity  seems  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  dream.     Yet  this  is  what  must  be  attempted. 

The  absolute  or  irresponsible  position  of  any  man,  or  of 
any  class,  is  dangerous  in  farming  as  in  other  businesses. 
Where  men  are  inaccessible  to  any  kind  of  appeal  from 
those  who  are  associated  with  or  dependent  on  them, 
stagnation  and  failure  are  unavoidable.  Dr.  Mavor  objected 
to  leases  a  century  ago,  because  they  deprived  the  landlord 
of  all  control  over  his  property  during  their  period.  The 
principle  underlying  the  objection  gives  it  a  much  wider 
application  than  this.  In  losing  the  control  of  his  property 
the  landlord  loses  the  power  to  influence  production,  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  the  well-being 
of  the  community  and  even  of  the  farmer  himself,  however 
little  the  latter  may  appreciate  the  fact.  Any  one  making 
a  survey  of  a  county  must  carry  away  impressions  of  the 
different  standards  of  farming  which  prevail  on  different 
holdings.  These  probably  correspond  more  or  less  closely 
with  the  impressions  which  are  current  among  farmers  and 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  among  landlords  who 
are  interested.  The  play  of  criticism  always  has  reference 
to  some  high  but  practical  standard.  If  it  were  possible  to 
give  effect  to  this  criticism,  to  let  it  work  so  that  it  would 
bring  the  practice  nearer  to  the  desired  standard,  much 
could  be  done. 

The  principle  has  been  given  wide  scope  under  the  war 
measures  for  the  increase  of  food  production.  The  War 
Agricultural  Committees  and  their  agents  seem  to  have 
powers  to  open  up  every  avenue  which  leads  to  this  result, 
no  restriction  being  regarded  as  sacred  in  view  of  the 
pressing  need.  The  openness  and  adaptability  to  any  kind 
of  call  which  ma}^  be  made  is  a  new  attitude,  which  may 
remain  even  in  slight  measure  and  be  the  precedent  for  a 
slower  approach  to  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LABOUR 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  farmers  have  had 
to  contend  during  the  war  has  been  shortage  of  labour.  In 
its  very  acute  form  this  is  a  temporary  problem,  but  for 
many  years  the  lack  of  sufficient  labour  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  inferior  farming  and  unreasonably  low  production. 
One  farmer  who  had  come  from  Devonshire  to  Berkshire, 
and  who  had  made  a  success  of  his  business,  said  he  had 
often  tried  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  his 
labourers  which  would  induce  them  to  take  the  same  kind 
of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm  which  he  himself  took. 
In  spite  of  what  would  be  called  his  prosperity,  he  felt  it 
a  reproach  and  an  impediment  that  he  had  failed  to  enlist 
the  full  interest  and  activity  of  the  men.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  payment  of  higher 
wages,  and  probably  it  is.  But  when  this  is  granted,  the 
question  remains :  Why  are  not  higher  wages  paid  ? 

This  is  an  old  difficulty  in  Berkshire.  It  occupied  much 
attention  in  the  survey  of  agriculture  made  more  than 
a  century  ago.  That  was  an  unhappy  time  for  labour. 
Wages  were  low,  and  the  poor-rate  was  high.  Farmers 
in  Berkshire  had  arrived  at  no  certain  conclusion  about 
the  proper  method  of  treating  labour,  and  were  making 
experiments.  They  paid  wages  which  were  admittedly  too 
low  to  support  labourers  and  their  families,  and  compelled 
or  allowed  them  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  rating  authorities. 
The  arrangement  was  clumsy,  and  proves  that,  however 
advanced  the  agriculturists  might  be  in  some  directions, 
they  were  inept  and  mistaken  in  their  handling  of  labour. 
'It  is  a  common  complaint',  said  Dr.  Mavor,  'that  labourers 
do  the  less  the  better  they  are  paid.'     This  view  is  shared 
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by  many  farmers  to-day,  but  it  is  held  and  expressed  in 
a  slovenly  and  unconvincing  manner.  Farmers  do  not 
prove  its  truth.  Some  of  them  believe  and  disbelieve  it  by 
turns,  but  probably  most  of  them  act  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  true. 

The  experiment  of  what  might  be  considered  raising 
wages  to  a  doubtfully  high  level  has  never  been  made  on 
any  large  scale.  But  in  Berkshire  more  than  a  century  ago 
an  experiment  in  the  opposite  direction  was  made.  The 
rector  of  Hatford  parish  informed  Dr.  Mavor  that  '  about 
forty  years  ago  (1765)  the  poor-rate  was  unknown.  Eighteen- 
pence  a  week  was  forced  upon  the  parish  clerk,  to  prevent 
the  farmers  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Buckland.  Now  upwards  of  £100  per  annum 
is  paid  from  the  three  farms  which  constitute  the  parish.* 

The  comment  of  Dr.  Mavor  on  the  situation  is  interesting. 

'  Since  the  poor  laws  were  established,'  he  says,  '  we  find 
pauperism  has  been  continually  increasing,  and  that,  with 
growing  wealth,  the  labouring  poor  have  become  m^ore  and 
more  numerous  and  depressed.  The  law  of  settlement,  the 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  wages,  and  above  all  the 
inadequacy  of  wages  in  agriculture  to  support  a  family,  have 
created  and  kept  up  that  enormous  mass  of  ills,  which  are 
equally  distressing  and  disgraceful.' 

This  is  a  serious  charge  against  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  conditions  at  that  time,  for  the  writer  is  always 
cautious  against  drawing  general  conclusions.  Inadequate 
wages  were  being  paid  to  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  gross  returns  from  agriculture 
were  very  high,  and  when  the  wealth  of  other  classes  was 
increasing.  From  similar  sources,  and  in  some  cases  from 
tradition,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  the  same  thing  happened 
during  the  prosperous  years  in  agriculture  between  1854 
and  1875.  An  unduly  small  proportion  of  the  high  returns 
was  devoted  to  making  the  labourers  efficient  and  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  industry  all  that  they  might.  Nor 
is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  this  reproach 
against  farmers  has  been  removed  in  1916.     In  many  cases 
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carters  were  receiving  a  cash  wage  of  only  17.9.  a  week  with 
the  extra  allowance  of  a  cottage  and  harvest  money. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  did  not  represent  what 
the  industry  could  afford  to  give  them,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  enough  to  secure  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency. 
There  are  a  few  farms  in  the  county  where  a  much  higher 
wage  is  paid,  and  these  farms  have  no  advantage  over  others 
except  in  the  good,  money-making  management  applied  to 
them.  For  example,  on  one  holding  of  300  acres  there  are 
five  carters  and  cattlemen  each  of  whom  is  paid  236*.  in  cash 
with  perquisites  in  addition,  and  from  a  comparison  of  all 
the  conditions  where  wages  are  high  and  where  they  are 
low  there  seems  to  be  no  good  economic  reason  for  the 
disparity.  Where  farms  are  best  cultivated,  and  where,  in 
relation  to  the  acreage,  farmers  are  making  most  money, 
high  wages  prevail.  There  are  farms  where  low  wages  are 
paid  and  where  the  farmer  is  making  money,  but  this 
condition  is  generally  if  not  invariably  accompanied  by 
some  defect  which  makes  its  presence  felt. 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  labourers  during  the  past 
century  the  conclusion  which  seems  inevitable  is  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  since  landlords  and  farmers 
turned  their  backs  on  the  system  of  relief.  The  progress  of 
this  improvement  may  be  seen  at  three  stages.  Dr.  Mavor 
only  gives  the  wages  paid  to  carters  on  one  farm  about 
the  year  1S08.  In  this  case  the  men  had  7s.  a  week  with 
a  cottage,  a  cow,  and  a  pig.  The  farmer  had  come  from 
Northumberland,  and  had  brought  the  custom  of  paying 
largely  in  kind. 

A  much  more  complete  statement  is  given  by  Mr.  Spearing 
about  conditions  in  1859. 

'  So  far  as  means  go,'  he  says,  '  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  may  be  considered  satisfactory  ;  the  average  weekly 
pay  is  106'.  to  lU'. ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  it  is 
rather  less,  and  as  we  approach  nearer  to  London  somewhat 
higher.  Carters  and  shepherds  have  Is.  a  week  more  than 
the  day-labourer  with  rent-free  cottage  and  from  £2  to  £5 
as  wages,  paid  at  Michaelmas  at  the  termination  of  a  year's 
service  ;  under-carters  and  shepherds  receive  from  6s.  to  8s. 
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per  week,  and  from  £3  to  £6  of  yearly  wages  ;  plough-boys 
and  shepherd-boys  from  3^.  Qd.  to  4?.  6c?.  per  week,  and 
from  £1  10,9.  to  £2  IO5.  wages.  The  practice  of  allowing 
beer  is  almost  discontinued,  excepting  in  the  hay-making 
and  harvest,  when  the  men  get  three  or  four  quarts  of  ale, 
and  the  boys  two  quarts,  per  day.  As  much  of  the  work  as 
possible  is  done  by  the  piece :  reaping,  10^'.  to  12^.  per  acre, 
more  in  some  instances  for  lodged  crops;  mowing  barley 
and  oats,  3^.  6d  to  4^.  6c?. ;  mowing  grass,  ^s.  to  4^. ;  flat 
hoeing  turnips  once  5^.,  twice  9.s'.  to  10s. ;  hoeing  beans  or 
peas,  4.S.  to  65.  ;  threshing  barley  by  flail.  Is.  8cZ.  to  \s.  10c?.  per 
quarter.  The  following  account  of  the  earnings  of  a  mar- 
ried labourer,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  during  the 
wheat  and  barley  harvest,  is  from  the  labour-book  on  a  farm 
in  the  central  district  of  the  county,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  average : 

1859. 

1st  quarter,  ending  March  25     . 
2nd      „  „       June  24       .        .        . 

3rd       „  „       September  29      . 

4th       „  „       December  31 


being  15-9.  Q^d.  per  week,  .  .  .  Women  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  fields  during  the  winter  months,  but  in  weeding,  hay- 
making time,  and  harvest  they  are  extensively  employed.'  ^ 

Figures  may  be  taken  from  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
made  in  1907,  allowing  a  further  interval  of  almost  half 
a  century.  In  that  year  the  cash  wages  of  ordinary 
labourers  in  Berkshire  were  13,9.  9c?.  a  week,  of  horsemen 
145.  7d.,  of  cattlemen  15,9.  8c?.,  and  of  shepherds  145.  7d. 
Adding  the  allowances,  the  total  earnings  amounted  to 
I65.  8c?.  for  ordinary  labourers,  I85.  for  horsemen,  19^.  2c?. 
for  cattlemen,  and  I85.  7d.  for  shepherds.^  Making  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  earnings  of  horsemen  in  the  two  years,  it 
appears  that  while  they  received  about  14^.  9c?.  in  1859,  they 
had  18.9.  in  1907,  an  increase  of  3^.  3c?.  in  forty-eight  years. 
This  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  industry  had  gone  through   the  long   depression,  and 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture ,  Part  I,  1860. 
^  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiry,  Cd.  5460,  1910. 
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was  only  slowly  emerging  from  it.  Some  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  even  with  this 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  had 
improved.  The  men  were  all  able  to  earn  enough  to  render 
outdoor  work  by  women  almost  unnecessary,  while  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort  was  higher  and  the  sense  of  independence 
greater.  Wages  have  increased  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  for  the  various 
classes  of  labour. 

If,  however,  the  allowances  are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
value  that  they  were  in  1907,  the  average  total  earnings 
of  the  ordinary  labourers  are  probably  19^.  6d.,  of  horsemen 
21s.  6^^.,  of  cattlemen  23^.,  and  of  shepherds  22^. 

These  figures,  which  show  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  agriculture,  give  some  indication  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
labourers.  In  1871  there  were  24,165  labourers  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  by  1901  the  number  had  declined  to  10,611.  In  1911 
there  was  a  slight  recovery,  the  number  being  11,233.  The 
movement  in  this  respect  resembles  that  in  Oxfordshire  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  steady  reduction 
in  the  number  of  women  employed  is  noticeable.  Next  to 
that  is  the  marked  fall  in  the  figures  relating  to  shepherds. 
During  the  forty  years  they  declined  50  per  cent.  Re- 
ference to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book  will  show  the  steady  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  sheep  stock  in  the  county.  There  were  271,928  in  1871, 
and  164,616  in  1911. 

Apart  from  any  movement  in  the  political  world  to 
secure  still  better  conditions,  the  situation  is  more  encourag- 
ing than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Reactionary  experiments 
have  been  left  behind,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  move- 
ment towards  the  cultivation  of  efficiency  by  giving  to  the 
labourers  a  more  adequate  proportion  of  the  gross  returns. 
Inefficient  as  the  labourers  may  be,  they  are  not  so  supine 
and  careless  as  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  worked,  or  relied  on  grants  from 
the  rates,  to  support  life.  Progress  has  been  made,  but 
progress  here  is  a  relative  thing.     The  standard  of  achieve- 
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ment  wliicli  is  expected  from  the  labourers  has  risen.  If 
there  is  less  repulsive  laziness,  less  discouragement  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  living  by  work,  and  less  encouragement  offered 
to  seek  it  in  the  ways  of  pauperism,  there  is  also  a  growing 
demand  for  more  energetic  devotion  to  work,  for  a  larger 
contribution  to  production  by  the  labourer.  The  two 
movements  have  gone  together.  They  are  essential  to  each 
other,  and  they  are  absolutely  sound.  The  movement  away 
from  pauperism,  and  the  attempt  to  produce  men  more 
independent  in  character  and  more  active  as  workers,  are 
things  full  of  promise. 

But  farmers  are,  as  it  were,  torn  in  two  by  the  drift  ol 
things.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  more  generous  in  practice 
than  they  are  in  theory,  and  others  are  more  generous  in 
theory  than  they  can  bring  themselves  to  be  in  practice. 
No  progress  of  this  kind  can  take  place  without  a  laceration 
of  feelings.  There  are  few  men  who  feel  that  this  develop- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  what  they  wish,  who  can  pay 
three  or  four  shillings  a  week  of  an  increase  and  believe 
that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  their  management. 
The  timidity  which  comes  from  the  belief  that  this  money 
is  thrown  away  makes  them  unhappy,  and  this  feeling  they 
share  with  employers  in  all  industries.  At  times  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  highest  and  most  important  things  in 
agriculture  which  are  most  neglected.  Farmers  set  them- 
selves to  make  money  in  growing  corn  or  potatoes,  in 
breeding  sheep  or  cattle.  They  become  experts  in  these 
things.  Books  are  written  about  them.  Men  travel  up 
and  down  the  country  to  learn  everything  they  can  in 
connexion  with  them.  But  about  labour  they  take  it  all 
for  granted — that  they  know  how  to  handle  it.  There  are 
'  books  of  the  farm  ',  and  encyclopaedias  of  agriculture, 
but  they  deal  more  scientifically  and  exhaustively  with 
the  management  of  a  single  breed  of  cattle  than  they  do 
with  the  vast  subject  of  agricultural  labour,  which  largely 
embraces  all  the  others  treated. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  take  up  this  subject  and  examine 
it  to  any  effective  purpose.     Men  treat  it  gingerly,  and  the 
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temptation  to  do  so  is  almost  irresistible.  Success  in 
agriculture,  like  success  in  other  industries,  largely  or 
wholly  depends  on  the  sound  working  of  the  relations  of 
the  different  classes  of  people  concerned.  Beside  the 
matter  of  wages  other  kinds  of  treatment  have  always  been 
recognized  as  important,  as  having  a  definite  influence  on 
the  work  of  the  labourers.  Dr.  Mavor  believed  that  '  a 
better  education,  a  kinder  attention,  a  more  anxious  endea- 
vour in  their  superiors  and  employers  to  see  them  happy, 
and  to  encourage  them  when  their  conduct  was  praise- 
worthy, would  infallibly  produce  many  good  effects.  The 
man  whose  most  inviting  prospects  are  only  the  simplest 
necessities  for  himself  and  his  family,  while  he  is  able  to 
work,  and  a  workhouse  or  a  parish  allowance  when  he  is 
sick  or  grows  old,  can  have  little  ambition  to  excel,  and 
little  inducement  to  waste  his  strength,  beyond  what  he 
can  possibly  help.'  This  is  part  of  the  history  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  Berkshire.  Dr.  Mavor  was  a  clergyman, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  too  little  practical ; 
but  Mr.  Spearing,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  old 
neighbours  of  his  still  living,  was  an  excellent  and  successful 
farmer,  held  the  same  views. 

'  From  all  these  facts,'  he  says,  '  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  give,  many  may  infer  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  so  satisfactory  that  ere  long  we  may  look  for 
extraordinary  results.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  create 
such  an  erroneous  impression,  and  distinctly  state  that  I 
anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind  until  the  moral  tone  of  that 
class  immediately  above  them  has  reached  a  higher  stan- 
dard. Where  that  bond  of  sympathy  and  friendship  which 
should  unite  the  employer  and  employed  does  not  exist,  or 
only  in  a  very  small  degree,  we  often  find  that  farmers  do 
not  scruple  to  discharge  their  labourers  when  work  is  scarce, 
and  they  can  do  without  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  summer,  when  the  labourers  feel  that  they  are  of 
importance  to  the  farmers,  they  either  strike  for  higher 
pay  or  take  their  labour  to  a  dearer  market.  Surely 
remedies  may  be  found  for  this  state  of  things.' 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  there 
was  in  1916  the  feeling   among  the  labourers   that  wages 
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were  much  too  low,  that  too  little  labour  had  been  employed 
for  many  years,  that  in  places  the  work  of  hedging  and 
ditching  had  been  neglected.  There  was  considerable 
bitterness  on  the  subject.  It  is  singular  how  often  they 
identified  their  own  grievances  with  the  inferior  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  two  things  go  together  in  their 
minds.  The  situation  is  extremely  interesting,  especially 
when  the  view  extends  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  time  when  the  large  experiment 
in  pauperism  was  tried.  To  those  farmers  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  subject  the  progress  of  events 
may  be  emphasized.  Wages  and  employment  which  threw 
men  easily  and  frequently  into  the  ranks  of  paupers  have 
been  thoroughly  discredited  in  Berkshire.  That  is,  the 
lowest  possible  wage  was  the  least  satisfactory.  Every 
advance  from  this  condition  has  approved  itself  by  its 
results.  The  improvement  in  farming  which  took  place 
between  1900  and  1914  coincided  with  the  employment  of 
more  labour,  and  with  a  steady  if  slow  increase  in  wages. 
This  was  creditable  to  farmers^  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  one  making  a  survey  to-day  to  pass  strictures  on  farmers, 
as  was  done  a  century  and  half  a  century  ago.  Previous  to 
the  war  farming  was  in  a  sound  condition,  and  its  sound- 
ness was  due  in  part  to  improvement  in  the  position  of 
labour.  But  while  progress  and  its  advantages  may  be  seen 
in  these  periods  of  a  century,  they  may  also  be  recognized 
between  one  farm  and  another.  Suppose  it  were  a  matter 
of  careful  investigation  by  the  most  practical  men  as  to 
where  the  best  farming  prevails,  where  the  conditions  are 
most  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  every  class  of  the 
nation,  the  conclusion  come  to  in  the  course  of  the  survey 
is  that  these  conditions  will  be  found  where  the  cash  wages 
are  23s.  a  week  rather  than  where  they  are  17s.  or  }9s. 
The  willing  concession  of  high  wages  is  generally  a  feature 
of  good  management.  There  have  been  pioneers  in  this 
matter  just  as  there  have  been  grudging  laggards,  and  the 
former  are  the  more  successful. 

There  are  farmers  in  Berkshire  who  represent  a  policy 
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and  who  express  views  of  unfriendliness  and  impatience 
towards  labourers.  This  attitude  is  tiresome.  They  resent 
in  a  bitter  and  irreconcilable  manner  the  fact  that  for  some 
years  labourers  have  been  more  independent  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  especially  during  the  present  shortage.  Other 
farmers  have  accepted  the  situation,  have  anticipated  and 
provided  for  the  assertion  of  independence,  and  have  there- 
fore prevented  any  troublesome  consequences.  Their  readi- 
ness to  grant  demands  has  been  greater  than  the  men's 
determination  to  make  them.  With  this  policy  things  go 
smoothly.  Some  farmers  have  undertaken  certain  of  the  most 
exacting  duties  themselves — duties,  for  instance,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  di-spatch  of  milk,  which  involve  attention  at 
early  and  regular  hours  as  well  as  hard  work.  This  has  a 
good  influence.  Under  it  any  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  men 
is  moderated,  and  they  are  brought  round  to  a  reasonable 
course.  But  frequently  farmers  are  less  patient  with  their 
men  than  they  are  with  their  horses ;  they  regard  it  as  a 
grievance  if  they  have  to  humour  the  men,  give  them  a  little 
rein  and  allow  them  to  settle  down  gradually. 

The  introduction  of  the  minimum  wage  has  come  somewhat 
as  a  shock,  but  it  is  only  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  steady 
movement.  The  payment  of  25^.  a  week  to  ord inary  labourers 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  rely  on  any  support  from 
the  rates.  It  does  more  by  making  them  more  efficient. 
The  theory  may  still  be  held  that  labourers  give  nothing 
more  in  return  for  higher  wages,  but  if  it  is  true  that  they 
do  not  the  fault  is  chiefly  the  farmer's.  Better  management 
is  required  to  take  back  in  fruitful  labour  more  than  is  given 
in  higher  wages.  Emploj^ers  generally  fail  to  recognize  the 
unity  which  necessarily  binds  each  operation  in  their  business 
to  others.  Of  the  different  classes  engaged  in  agriculture 
the  labourers  have  the  least  scope  for  initiative.  Their 
function  is  to  receive  and  carry  out  orders  which  give  ex- 
pression to  the  policy  of  landlords  and  farmers.  In  practice 
it  is  the  farmer  who  has  the  task  of  directing  labour  just  as 
the  ploughman  has  the  task  of  handling  the  horses.  To 
understand   orders  and  the  policy  behind  them  labourers 
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must  have  some  mental  strength,  to  carry  them  out  they 
must  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  goodwill  and  physical 
energy.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  these  qualities 
depend  on  an  adequate  wage,  on  the  ability  to  obtain  food 
and  clothing  of  a  proper  kind.  There  must  always  be  a 
limit  to  wages  at  any  given  time,  but  there  must  also  be  a 
constant  process  of  expansion  going  on,  however  slow.  The 
soil  of  every  farm  can  be  raised  from  a  low  standard  of 
cropping  to  a  higher.  It  will  retain  the  improved  standard 
for  some  time  in  spite  of  improper  treatment,  but  not  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Similarly,  labourers  will  preserve  a  certain 
standard  or  character  which  can  be  built  up  slowly. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  process.  The  farmers, 
who  are  the  direct  distributors  of  wages  to  the  labourers 
from  the  gross  returns  in  their  hands,  must  receive  more 
from  labour.  That  is,  the  labourer  must  do  more  or  better 
work  and  add  to  the  volume  of  production.  Whatever  this 
may  involve  in  the  way  of  shorter  hours  in  some  future 
removed  by  one  or  two  stages  from  the  present,  it  seems  to 
call  for  longer  hours  at  once.  As  was  the  case  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  custom  of  working  in  a  slow  and  easy  fashion  weighs 
heavily  on  farming.  In  the  month  of  October  when  the 
ground  is  being  prepared  for  winter  corn,  and  in  March 
when  the  same  preparation  is  going  on  for  spring  corn,  the 
farming  community  take  for  granted  what  would  appear  an 
outrageous  habit  to  farmers  in  northern  counties  where 
higher  wages  are  paid.  At  half-past  four  on  a  fine  afternoon 
when  these  were  too  rare,  in  the  middle  of  March  1917, 
when  the  ploughing  on  the  farm  was  behind,  the  foreman 
was  in  the  house  in  his  slippers,  and  the  men  were  finishing 
up  in  the  stable.  Daylight  would  have  served  them  much 
longer  for  cultivation,  but  they  were  taking  no  advantage 
of  it,  although  the  need  was  ever  so  great.  This  waste  of 
valuable  and  limited  weather  opportunities  is  indefensible, 
and  accounts  for  much  of  the  bad  cultivation. 

Higher  prices  for  corn,  and  probably  for  other  forms  of 
agricultural  produce,  may  enable  farmers  to  pay  high  wages 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  sooner  or  later  prices  may  be  such  that 
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an  increase  in  wages  must  depend  on  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  produce  as  much  as  on  its  value,  and  this 
increase  must  come  through  labour.  Ten  hours  a  day  are 
worked  in  the  fields  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
In  the  south  of  England  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  hours  is 
the  most  common  arrangement.  The  custom  is  excused  on 
the  ground  that  neither  men  nor  horses  can  work  longer, 
but  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  regarding  this  as  an  im- 
possibility. Some  farmers  complain  of  drinking  among 
their  men.  Wages  go  largely  in  beer.  But  the  wretched 
custom  of  having  the  men  take  their  breakfast  and  lunch  in 
the  fields,  meals  consisting  of  dry  bread  and  cheese  or  cold 
boiled  bacon  and  beer,  is  calculated  to  create  and  confirm 
the  habit  of  drinking.  Men  and  horses  ought  to  get  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  be  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  a  good  meal,  and  the  labourers'  wives  ought  to  contribute 
more  to  the  business  by  cooking  attractive  and  substantial 
meals  for  their  husbands.  One  real  meal  in  the  day,  and 
that  in  the  evening  when  work  is  over,  and  almost  certainly 
not  of  the  best  kind,  is  insufficient  to  keep  men  in  form.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  women  have  had  too  little  to  work 
with,  but  when  more  money  is  available  their  cookery  ought 
to  improve,  and  men  stimulated  with  warm  and  nourishing 
food  would  be  less  attracted  by  beer,  and  would  have  more 
energy  for  a  longer  afternoon's  work. 

This  lazy,  wasteful  custom  of  working  is  encouraged,  and 
departure  from  it  is  made  difficult,  by  the  equipment  of  farms 
with  cottages  and  buildings.  In  many  cases  the  cottages  for 
horsemen  and  cattlemen  are  at  a  distance  from  the  stables 
and  cowsheds,  and  all  of  them  are  a  long  way  from  many  of 
the  fields  on  the  farm.  This  causes  a  daily  waste  of  labour. 
At  some  parts  of  the  downs  the  disability  may  be  hard  to 
overcome,  but  wherever  reconstruction  or  new  building  is  to 
be  undertaken,  a  careful  rearrangement  should  be  made  from 
the  point  of  view  of  securing  the  most  convenient  and 
economic  system  of  working.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
question.  If  men  waste  time  and  energy  every  day  in  getting 
to  and  from  their  work,  if  both  men  and  horses  are  prevented 
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from  being  fed  in  a  way  consistent  with  energetic  working, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reconsider 
the  whole  subject  of  equipment.  If  production  could  be 
increased,  and  of  this  there  is  little  doubt,  and  if  from  the 
increase  landlords  and  farmers  received  larger  returns  from 
capital  expenditure  and  more  active  management,  while 
labourers  received  higher  wages,  agriculture  might  be  made 
a  more  attractive  industry  for  every  one  concerned.  The 
present  equipment  of  farms  is  so  largely  the  result  of  hap- 
hazard development  that  there  are  few  farms  where  labour 
is  not  constantly  wasted,  and  when  new  cottages  are  erected, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  near  future,  something  may  be 
done  to  diminish  this  waste. 

Views  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  labour  were 
expressed  by  a  few  successful  farmers.  To  the  suggestion 
that  the  men  should  work  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  the  field, 
stopping  at  half-past  five  or  six,  they  objected  that  it  left 
them  too  little  time  in  the  evening  for  any  interest  outside 
their  work  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  or,  com- 
paring their  position  with  that  of  workmen  in  towns,  for 
games  like  cricket  or  football.  If  work  were  stopped  in  the 
fields  at  six,  it  would  be  seven  before  the  men  got  home 
to  supper,  and  there  would  be  little  time  after  this  for  any- 
thing, and  even  if  there  was  they  would  be  too  tired  to  enjoy 
or  appreciate  it.  This  view  deserves  consideration.  It  would 
be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  attempt  to  secure  an  increase  of 
production  at  the  expense  of  the  all-round  efficiency  of  the 
producing  agents,  for  this  in  time  would  react  and  bring 
about  a  decrease.  Some  farmers  adopt  the  system  of  having 
the  men  out  at  seven,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  9.30  to 
take  breakfast,  shopping  again  at  twelve  for  an  hour  and 
coming  home  for  dinner,  and  knocking  off  finally  at  four. 
This  makes  a  little  less  than  an  eight-hour  day  in  Jbhe  fields, 
and  gives  a  comparatively  long  evening.  The  alternative 
to  the  short  day  would  be  a  weekly  half-holiday  which  would 
set  the  men  free  for  a  number  of  hours  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  pay  comparatively  distant  visits  on  business  or 
pleasure. 

2M7  L 
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There  is  little  profit  in  discussing  theoreticallj^  the  different 
arrangements  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  It  is  a  matter 
for  experiment.  In  normal  times,  there  is  little  doubt,  the 
men  have  suffered  from  being  underpaid  rather  than  from 
being  overworked,  and  they  have  preferred  the  slow  pace  to 
a  quicker  one  even  if  it  involved  lower  earnings.  Farmers 
said  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  them  to  work 
longer  hours  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages,  but  the  conditions 
had  been  refused,  and  they  argued  that,  if  they  themselves  are 
subjected  to  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  a  minimum  wage, 
the  men  should  also  be  under  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  working.  There  was  a  remarkable  amount  of 
evidence  on  this  subject  of  the  inertia  of  the  labourers — on 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  break  away  from  a  deep- 
seated  habit,  and  if  anything  universal  or  far-reaching  is 
to  be  achieved  even  by  way  of  experiment  it  seems  that 
compulsion  would  be  necessary.  In  many  cases  on  particular 
farms  the  men  had  agreed  to  adopt  longer  hours,  but  the 
force  of  example  and  discouraging  influence  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  would  not  change  dragged  them  back  to  the  old 
methods  and  hours.  This  is  probably  a  reason  for  introducing 
uniformity  into  all  economic  experiments,  however  much 
caution  may  be  observed  in  deciding  the  extent  of  the 
advance  to  be  attempted.  If  real  progress  is  to  be  made 
the  classes  concerned  must  all  move  together,  and  it  is  an 
invariable  experience  that  there  are  always  many  members 
of  a  class  who  will  not  move  unless  some  stimulus  is  applied 
from  outside. 

This  consideration  ma^^  introduce  the  question  of  the 
breed  or  kind  of  horses  used.  More  active  working  and 
longer  hours  will  affect  them.  Heavy  Shire  horses  are  slow 
in  their  gait,  and  when  a  longer  day  is  suggested  farmers 
say  that  they  will  not  stand  it,  that  seven  or  eight  hours  is 
long  enough  for  them.  This  may  be  true,  although  their 
performance  when  occasions  for  working  late  arise  seems  to 
afford  reason  for  doubt.  Experiment  might  also  be  tried  in 
this  case. 

It  may  seem  reactionary  to  suggest  longer  hours  of  labour 
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in  these  da3^s,  but  better  conditions  in  every  respect  prevail 
in  Scotland,  where  the  hours  are  longer.  By  some  people 
the  slowness  is  attributed  to  the  climate,  but  in  the  winters 
of  1915-16  and  1916- J  7  there  was  as  much  stimulating  and 
bracing  weather  in  Berkshire  as  could  be  desired  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  And  if  the  climate 
is  warm  and  fatiguing  in  the  south  labourers  have  one  habit 
that  is  unknown  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the  north— they 
plough  and  perform  other  field  operations  on  cold  days  clad 
in  moderately  heavy  overcoats,  garments  that  ploughmen 
in  the  north  never  wear  at  all  when  working,  and  hardly 
ever  on  Sunda}^  Few  of  them  possess  such  things, 
waterproofs  being  the  only  thing  worn  over  their  suits. 
Better  wages  would  provide  the  means  for  obtaining  better 
food  and  clothes  ;  part  of  the  latter  are  generally  cheap  and 
stiff  corduroy  trousers,  which  are  ill  calculated  to  make 
motion  easy.  Here  and  there  men  had  obtained  khaki 
puttees,  and  girded  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  to  a  neat 
workmanlike  shape,  and  they  must  have  felt  freer  in  their 
actions. 

No  less  important  than  the  physical  questions  is  that  of 
education.  According  to  the  testimony  of  farmers  many 
labourers  are  utterly  illiterate,  being  unable  to  read  or 
write.  They  have  good  qualities  notwithstanding  this,  and 
some  of  them  have  wonderful  memories  for  weights  and 
numbers,  gifts  which  modify  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  their  educational  weakness.  The}^  are  generally  men 
advanced  in  years,  and  being  settled  and  content,  in  contrast 
with  the  younger  men  who  have  had  some  education,  the 
want  of  education  is  considered  a  merit  by  some  farmers,  as 
the  possession  of  it  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  unrest  among 
the  younger  men.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  young 
and  untried  to  which  their  restlessness  is  attributed,  but  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  at  school  longer  than  their  grand- 
fathers were. 

This  view,  or  prejudice,  should  be  laid  aside.  Lack  of 
education  is  a  thing  which  keeps  the  gulf  or  division 
between  farmer  and  labourer  wide  and  unbridgeable.     There 
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ought  to  be  more  intercourse,  more  discussion  of  the  business 
in  which  they  are  both  engaged,  and  for  this  the  inevitable 
difference  between  their  acquirements  and  capacities  ought 
to  be  lessened  as  far  as  possible.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
smooth  and  efficient  working  is  the  failure  to  elicit  the 
interest  of  the  labourer,  and  this  failure  is  due  to  the  refusal 
of  an  adequate  share  in  all  the  things  that  make  life  full 
of  interest.  Ignorance  in  men  is  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  shut  out  from  something  which 
others  enjoy  ;  poverty  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  con- 
sciousness, and  men  who  accept  this  exclusion  can  never 
work  with  the  inspiration  and  energy  which  move  those 
who  see  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  own  advance  and 
to  their  children's.  The  men  who  are  ambitious  to  learn 
and  to  make  money  are  the  most  satisfactory  labourers  in 
spite  of  the  periodic  shocks  and  jars  which  their  restlessness 
administers  to  their  employers.  It  is  uncomfortable  and 
distressing  to  have  the  trouble  thatgoes  with  the  employment 
of  labour  to-day,  but  let  farmers,  however  hard  pressed  they 
may  be,  remember  that  their  grandfathers  had  rougher 
times,  that  from  forty  years  backwards  the  ignorance  and 
bitterness  of  the  men  showed  themselves  in  rick  burning 
and  machinery  smashing.  The  progress  which  has  been 
made  is  evident  in  the  improved  relations  of  farmers  and 
labourers.  The  latter  were  never  better  educated  and  never 
better  paid,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  and  sometimes  loud 
complaints  farmers  were  never  better  served.  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  they  have  been  making  an  experiment  during  the 
last  century.  It  has  been  a  long  one,  but  the  result  has 
pointed  to  one  conclusion.  Some  farmers  have  made  the 
experiment  with  goodwill  and  even  with  a  measure  of 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Spearing's  statement  in  1860  is  evidence 
of  that.  They  have  supported  a  more  generous  education, 
they  have  granted  increases  in  wages,  and  they  have 
improved  the  general  treatment  of  the  men.  The  opposite 
attitude  has  been  at  times  more  prominent,  the  grudging, 
hesitating  attitude,  but  the  main  drift  of  the  movement  has 
been  progressive  and  magnanimous.     What  is  needed  now 
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is  that  progress  should  become  more  deliberate  and  steady, 
more  the  result  of  careful  calculation,  of  examining  what  is 
the  effect  of  good  treatment,  of  higher  wages,  and  a  general 
improvement  in  all  labour  conditions.  It  is  fear  of  loss  which 
deters  farmers  and  other  employers  from  moving  in  this 
direction,  and  if  they  investigate  the  matter,  whether 
within  their  own  experience  or  in  the  wider  region  of 
history,  they  will  find  that  the  road  is  perfectly  safe  for 
cautious  drivers. 

One  more  historical  reference  may  be  made  to  show  how 
old  the  problem  is,  and  how  old  also  are  some  of  the  suggested 
remedies.  Mr.  William  Pearce  made  a  report  on  Berkshire 
farming  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1 794,  and  these  are 
remarks  of  his  about  labour  : 

'  The  husbandmen  (labourers)  of  this  county  are  well- 
disposed,  tractable  and  honest ;  and,  when  their  powers  are 
called  forth  by  fair  encouragement,  skilful  and  industrious. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  subject  which  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  persons  concerned  in  landed  property 
more  than  the  state  of  our  peasantry.  At  present  they  are 
too  much  left  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  farmer, 
whose  situation  being  only  temporary  is  too  often  induced 
to  consider  them  merely  as  instruments,  subservient  to  his 
interest,  so  that  the  poor  man's  spirit  is  depressed,  as  he  sees 
himself  abandoned  by  the  landlord,  who,  having  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  country,  is  and  ought  to  be  his  natural  protector. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  aware  that  the  labourers  and 
handicraftsmen  in  manufacturing  countries,  or  where 
navigations  are  carrying  on,  are  often  turbulent  without 
reason,  and  are  spoiled  as  husbandmen  by  the  exorbitant 
wages  they  get  from  local  circumstances.  .  .  .  Let  every 
industrious,  poor  man  have  a  sufficiency  of  land,  not  only  to 
raise  vegetables,  but  to  keep  a  cow,  by  that  means  enabling 
him  and  his  family  to  provide  a  great  part  of  their  necessary 
sustenance  from  their  own  little  community.' 

Labour  unrest  and  proposals  for  '  three  acres  and  a  cow ' 
are  probably  more  ancient  phenomena  than  most  of  us 
imagine. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOILS 

There  is  considerable  regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
different  soils  in  Berkshire.  From  the  extreme  north-west 
corner  of  the  county  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames 
there  runs  a  strip  of  alluvium,  soil  made  by  the  action  of 
the  river,  of  varying  width.  This  alluvium  consists  (1)  of 
gravel,  which  at  some  places  is  rather  sharp  and  at  others 
mixed  with  a  very  useful  loam,  and  (2)  of  stronger  soils, 
and  even  stiff  clay,  formed  by  the  deposits  under  flooding. 
These  soils  of  very  fine  particles  may  have  been  the  washings 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  in  its  higher  reaches.  Most 
farms  which  touch  the  river  have  some  of  this  alluvium  in 
their  lower  fields.  This  is  always  the  case  where  the  land 
is  level.  Near  the  Wiltshire  boundary  the  strip  of  alluvium 
is  narrow,  for  the  ground  rises  not  many  fields  back  from 
the  river,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case  the  alluvium,  whether 
it  is  gravel  or  the  black  soil,  gives  place  to  the  Oxford  clay 
which  as  a  formation  occupies  the  face  of  the  ridge  that 
largely  constitutes  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  Valley. 
The  Oxford  clay  runs  from  the  boundary  of  the  county  to 
Wytham  within  one  or  two  miles  of  Oxford. 

This  stretch  of  clay  and  alluvium  may  be  regarded  as  a 
farming  area  by  itself  so  far  as  soils  are  concerned,  and  may 
be  described  from  this  point  of  view.  All  the  sloping 
ground  from  Coleshill  to  a  line  east  of  Eaton  Hastings  may 
be  considered  a  clay  district.  On  such  a  farm  as  Buscot 
Wick  there  are  a  few  fields  of  useful  arable  soil  near  the 
house,  but  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  farm  the  stronger 
clay  prevails,  while  farms  like  Snowswick  and  Worsell  are 
entirely  on  what  a  farmer  calls  '  the  stiffest  clay  in  England  '. 
On  these  holdings  shrewd  farmers  have  no  doubt  chosen 
the  parts  that  are  most  suitable  for  the  plough,  and  leave 
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the  rest  under  grass.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Cold, 
irresponsive  clay  occurs  here  and  there,  to  the  south  of 
Buscot  House,  for  instance,  and  it  is  probably  better  if  no 
attempt  is  made  to  crop  it  regularly. 

To  the  east  of  the  road  leading  from  Radcot  Bridge  to 
Faringdon  the  valley  is  almost  level,  and  a  somewhat 
lighter  soil  is  found  about  Tlirupp  and  all  to  the  eastward. 
The  farmer  who  cultivates  most  extensively  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Faringdon,  and  who  has  every  kind  of  soil  on 
his  holding,  says  this  land  grows  the  best  wheat  of  any. 
Much  of  it  is  good  gravelly  loam  and  light  enough  to  admit 
of  sheep  being  folded  on  the  roots.  Still  farther  east  than 
this  one  agriculturist  who  had  known  the  district  long  said 
that  the  pure  gravel  came  too  near  the  surface,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  his  statement  by  digging  in  two  or  three 
places  wearied  himself  before  he  found  the  gravel,  throwing 
up  only  good  loam.  All  through  those  farms  which  occupy 
the  wider  and  level  part  of  the  valley  there  are  three  kinds 
of  soils,  the  first  next  to  the  river  being  alluvium  subject  to 
floods  and  of  no  use  for  the  plough,  the  second  in  the  middle 
being  good  gravelly  loam,  and  the  third,  close  to  the  slope 
and  occupying  its  face,  being  stiff  clay.  This  distribution 
holds  as  far  as  Wytham,  although  the  rise  of  the  ground 
leaves  little  or  no  gravel  at  parts. 

The  Oxford  clay  hardly  ever  crops  out  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  At  Coleshill  it  shows  itself  on  the  south  side,  running 
down  to  Great  Coxwell,  but  even  there  it  is  modified,  for 
between  Coleshill  and  Badbury  Hill  there  is  some  useful 
loam  about  Colly  more  Farm.  Badbury  Hill  itself  is  topped 
with  sand,  this  patch  being  an  outlier  from  the  Lower 
Greensand  formation  which  is  found  farther  south.  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  arable  area  and  lighter  soils 
is  approximately  the  edge  of  the  ridge  from  Coleshill  to 
Boar's  Hill,  opposite  Oxford.  The  southern  boundary  begins 
at  Stallpits  farm  due  west  of  Shriven  ham.  The  farmer  in 
Stallpits  described  his  land  as  partly  stonebrash  and  partly 
sand,  the  latter  resting  on  a  layer  of  porous  rock  from  18  to 
36  inches  below  the  surface.    These  two  kinds  of  soil  occupy 
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the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
which  has  been  kept  under  the  plough.  It  may  be  well  to 
offer  a  fuller  description  of  their  character  than  that  given 
by  the  farmer.  What  he  described  as  stonebrash  is  a  division 
of  the  Corallian  Beds,  commonly  known  as  '  coral  rag  '.  It 
consists  of  marl,  or  clay  mixed  with  limestone  and  with 
the  rubbly  coral  rock.  In  itself  it  varies  a  great  deal,  from 
light  to  heavy,  and  from  shallow  to  deep.  The  sand  also 
varies,  running  from  the  light,  blowing  kind  to  a  useful, 
easily  worked  loam.  The  two  soils  intermingle  in  an  intimate 
way  through  the  whole  area. 

Their  distribution  is  hard  to  describe  accurately.  From 
Coleshill  to  Shrivenham  the  stonebrash  changes  gradually 
from  heavy  to  light.  Men  with  long  experience  of  the 
neighbourhood  said  that  none  of  it  was  too  heavy  for  sheep, 
and  that  to  the  north  of  Watchfield  it  was  good  corn- 
growing  land.  This  character  holds  as  far  as  Longcot  on 
the  south,  but  on  farms  to  the  east  of  Great  Coxwell 
there  is  a  red,  ironstone  soil  of  a  dry  hungry  nature.  It 
looks  and  works  more  like  rust  than  kindly  loam.  To  the 
east  of  this  again  the  Corallian  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of 
Lower  Greensand  which  runs  south  from  Faringdon  by 
Little  Coxwell,  Furze  Hill,  and  Alfred's  Hill  almost  to 
Uffington  station.  It  is  a  useful  soil.  On  Winkleshamlodge 
Farm  the  soil  is  rather  nondescript,  being  neither  pure 
sand  nor  pure  clay,  but  '  kind  of  both  ways ',  in  the  words  of 
the  ploughman.  It  sets  like  clay  and  has  to  be  worked  as 
such.  Furze  Hill  is  now  uncultivated,  but  an  old  farmer, 
still  living  at  Longcot,  said  he  grew  good  wheat  on  it  in 
1880.  He  gave  the  sand  a  high  character,  saying  it  was  not 
too  light  to  grow  corn.  This  part  between  Fernham  and 
Shellingford  bears  a  good  reputation,  the  soil  generally 
being  deep  and  nowhere  too  strong  to  work. 

The  soil  on  Faringdon  Folly,  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the 
town  is  an  outlier  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  it  proves 
very  serviceable  for  arable  farming.  To  the  east  and  south 
of  this  formation  again  the  coral  rag  begins,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  attractive  farming  between  Faringdon,  Shellingford, 
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and  Stanford.  An  occasional  defect  of  the  soil  in  this  part 
is  that  the  rock  comes  rather  near  the  surface,  near  enough 
to  break  the  plough-irons,  and  to  make  the  crops  liable  to 
burn.  The  soil  varies  in  stiffness,  but  is  everywhere  work- 
able with  proper  attention.  This  area  of  the  coral  rag, 
or  stonebrash  as  farmers  call  it,  has  a  concave  or  crescent 
shape  facing  east.  It  is  of  a  strong  clayey  nature  at  Hatford, 
but  north  of  that  the  sand  occupies  a  considerable  area, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  close  up  to  Stanford 
Place  and  Wadley  House,  and  turning  eastwards  again, 
leaving  the  stonebrash  and  loamy  soil  to  the  north  of  the 
Faringdon-Oxford  road  by  Littleworth,  Barcott,  and  Buck- 
land.  Eound  Hatforddown  cottages  through  Buckland 
Warren,  and  on  to  Pusey,  sand  is  the  prevailing  soil.  At 
the  first  and  second  places  it  is  very  light,  but  towards  Pusey 
it  acquires  more  body  and  is  really  useful  loam.  Soil  of  a 
stronger  kind  comes  in  about  Hinton  Waldrist,  being  heavy 
enough  for  beans,  but  also  carrying  sheep.  At  Draycott 
Moor  to  the  east  of  Longworth  there  is  a  farm  of  average 
size.  The  arable  land  is  all  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  extends 
to  about  140  acres.  Of  this  the  farmer  says  40  acres  are 
sand  which  is  rather  light,  and  100  acres  useful  sandy 
loam. 

At  Fyfield  and  to  the  east  of  it  by  Tubney  and  Frilford 
the  poorest  sand  of  all  is  found.  It  occupies  a  considerable 
area,  and  the  farmers  are  most  fortunate  whose  holdings 
stretch  far  enough  to  embrace  some  of  the  stronger  soil  to- 
wards the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  or  the  Ock  on  the  other. 
Fyfield  Wick,  for  example,  is  a  farm  of  500  acres,  200  of 
which  are  arable.  This  consists  chiefly  of  a  stonebrash, 
rather  shallow  in  parts,  and  of  a  little  sand.  Near  the  Ock 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  black  soil  and  a  small  amount  of  clay. 
Between  Tubney,  Frilford,  and  Bessels  Leigh  most  of  the 
worst  sand  occurs.  Wherever  the  clay  subsoil  comes  at  all 
near  the  surface  the  soil  can  be  improved  with  comparative 
ease.  Such  land  requires  to  be  drained  and  limed,  and 
under  these  two  forms  of  treatment  it  gives  satisfactory 
results.     The  sandy  soil  suffers  from  acidity,  and  the  most 
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successful  farmers  say  their  experience  has  proved  that  it 
always  pays  to  use  lime. 

The  area  between  Swinford  Bridge  and  Abingdon  em- 
braces very  useful  soils.  There  is  some  stiff  Oxford  clay 
round  Wytham  Hill,  and  some  gritty  sand  and  gravel  on 
the  top  of  Boar's  Hill,  and  from  there  towards  Radley,  but 
there  are  probably  no  farms  in  the  whole  district  which  have 
not  a  mixture  of  light  or  medium  and  heavier  land.  A 
common  if  not  universal  distribution  of  soils  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford  is  to  have  black  soil  or  gravel  near  the 
rivers,  then  a  girdle  of  clay  in  the  central  altitudes  with  a 
crown  of  sand  or  gravel  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  most 
farms  embrace  two  or  all  of  these  kinds.  Between  Oxford 
and  Abingdon  the  Kimmeridge  clay  occupies  the  centre  or 
girdle  part.  Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  Abingdon 
there  is  an  extensive  stretch  of  fine  arable  country  with 
sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam,  and  stonebrash  as  the  prevailing 
soils.  It  runs  out  by  Shippon,  Marcham,  and  Dry  Sandford 
towards  Wootton  and  Bessels  Leigh.  A  defect  in  a  few 
places  is  the  shallowness  of  the  stonebrash,  the  rock  coming 
too  near  the  surface,  but  the  district  to  the  north  and 
west  ol  Abingdon  is  for  the  most  part  very  good  arable 
land. 

To  the  south  of  these  lighter  soils  and  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  the  Kimmeridge  and  Gault 
clays.  Between  Abingdon  and  Sutton  Courtenay  there  is 
an  area  which  is  rendered  almost  useless  through  its  liability 
to  floods.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  going  from  the  latter 
place  to  Drayton  there  is  a  strip  of  gravelly  soil  one  or 
two  fields  deep,  but  to  the  west  of  this  the  clay  stretches 
consistently,  any  difference  that  occurs  being  variations 
in  the  clay  itself  and  these  not  very  great.  At  Drayton, 
Steventon,  East  and  West  Hanney,  Grove,  Goosey,  and 
generally  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Vale  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  farms  wholly  on  the  clay.  Elsewhere  it  is 
a  matter  of  farms  extending  on  the  north  so  far  as  to  include 
some  stonebrash,  or  on  the  south  so  far  as  to  reach  the  Upper 
Greensand.    The  Kimmeridge  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gault, 
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and  both  soils  bear  good  characters  for  the  purposes  which 
they  can  be  made  to  serve.  The  Kimmeridge  occupies  the 
lowest  and  flattest  part  of  the  Vale,  and  is  probably  less  easy 
to  drain  than  the  Gault,  but  when  it  is  not  waterlogged  it 
grows  good  crops  under  the  plough  and  good  pasture  when 
dressed  with  basic  slag.  Similar  testimony  is  given  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Gault.  There  are  disadvantages 
in  having  a  farm  wholly  on  the  clay,  but  many  farmers 
have  more  than  one  holding,  an  arrangement  which  enables 
them  to  vary  their  style  of  farming  and  add  to  the  stability 
of  their  position. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  a  belt  ot 
Upper  Greensand  is  sandwiched  between  the  Gault  clay 
and  the  chalk  of  the  Downs.  Wherever  it  occurs  this  soil  is 
prized  by  farmers  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  At  Ashbury 
and  as  far  eastwards  as  Kingston  Lisle  it  is  very  narrow, 
but  even  for  this  farmers  are  grateful  and  regard  it  as 
their  most  useful  arable  soil.  For  practical  purposes  the 
greensand  usually  consists  of  a  chalky  sand,  modified  and 
made  into  a  good  mould  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
by  cultivation  and  the  roots  of  the  vegetation.  Beneath  this 
there  may  be  some  rubbly  chalk  in  veins  of  varying  thick- 
ness, and  sand  which  is  literally  green  when  newly  exposed. 
It  is  splendid  wheat-growing  soil.  Care  has  to  be  taken  in 
handling  it,  as  it  behaves  like  clay  if  worked  when  too  wet. 
To  the  east  of  Kingston  Lisle  this  belt  of  greensand  steadily 
widens,  running  through  by  Wantage,  Hendred,  Upton,  and 
Aston  Tirrold  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  west  of  Walling- 
ford.  As  farms  are  divided  they  generally  embrace  chalk 
as  well  as  greensand,  the  one  kind  of  soil  appearing  to  be  a 
slight  modification  of  the  other,  and  there  is  less  loam  and 
more  rubbly  chalk  the  higher  one  gets  on  the  downs.  This 
soil  does  well  in  a  dry  and  warm  summer,  the  opinion  of  the 
farmers  being  that  wheat  does  best  in  the  driest  and  hottest 
seasons.  The  greensand  retains  moisture  and  does  not  crack 
with  drought.  It  is  on  this  formation  between  Wantage 
and  Wallingford  that  so  much  tree-fruit  is  grown,  and  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  county  where  such  a  considerable  extent 
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of  all-round  useful  soil  is  found,  a  soil  on  which  most  crops 
grow  well. 

In  harmony  with  the  usual  occurrence  of  these  soils  the 
Gault  clay  runs  parallel  with  the  Upper  Greensand  right 
out  to  the  Thames.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Didcot  there 
is  a  considerable  extent  of  clay  which  is  of  a  rather  stiff 
character,  a  feature  which  belongs  to  the  greensand  and 
alluvium  round  the  Hagbournes  and  Moretons.  The  mixture 
of  these  different  soils  is  rather  complicated.  In  the  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  the  Gault  and  alluvium  prevail.  Their 
defect  is  that  they  are  difficult  to  drain,  but  with  this 
operation  carried  out  they  would  prove  good  soils.  On  the 
higher  parts  there  is  greensand  or  gravelly  loam  on  the 
chalk,  and  they  make  first-rate  arable  and  sheep  land. 

The  chalk  comes  close  to  the  river  at  Moulsford,  this  being 
the  termination  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  towards  the  east. 
It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  to  give  an  adequate 
and  detailed  account  of  the  surface-soil  variations  on  this 
formation.  Between  Streatley  and  Moulsford,  and  between 
the  latter  place  and  Cholsey,  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  low  or  gradually  rising  ground  of  a  fairly  deep,  loamy 
character.  This  is  good  soil  which  challenges  and  encourages 
the  most  active  cultivation.  To  the  west,  about  Aston 
Upthorpe,  and  at  higher  points  of  the  downs,  fiarmers  say 
that  too  much  '  shank-bone '  goes  with  the  farms,  that 
in  the  upper  fields  the  chalk  comes  too  near  the  surface, 
affording  an  insufficient  depth  of  soil  for  cultivation.  On 
the  top  of  the  downs  there  is  abundant  variation.  Above 
Blewbury,  although  there  are  very  few  inches  of  soil  on 
the  top  of  the  chalk,  it  is  said  to  be  very  useful  for  growing 
oats  and  roots.  Between  Churn  and  Chilton  again  it  has 
a  bad  reputation,  while  at  the  latter  place  it  is  good.  West 
of  this  as  far  as  Kingston  Lisle  there  is  less  sharp  out- 
cropping of  the  chalk,  and  generally  the  face  of  the  downs  is 
worth  cultivating  right  up  to  the  escarpment.  The  working 
soil  here  is  chiefly  of  a  grey  or  whitish  rubbly  nature. 
Between  Kingston  Lisle  and  the  western  boundary  the 
ridges  and  combes  are  steeper  and  the  chalk  obtrudes  at  the 
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sharp  points,  leaving  the  bottoms   as   the    only  places   in 
which  there  is  a  workable  depth  of  soil. 

Beyond  the  escarpment,  on  the  slope  of  the  downs  facing 
south,  there  is  a  still  wider  variety  of  surface  soils.  Almost 
every  farmer  gives  a  different  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 
Between  Ashbury  and  Ashdown  Park  a  small  area  was 
cultivated.  The  soil  is  clay  and  flints,  but  the  wheat  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  thriving  crop.  Nearer  to  Upper  Lambourn 
cultivation  is  probably  better,  and  farmers  gave  some  of  the 
soil  a  good  character.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  a  sort  of 
medium  loam,  not  very  deep  in  most  places,  but  which  is 
much  liked  by  farmers,  and  the  other  a  black,  puffy,  springy 
soil,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould  or  fibres,  which 
the  farmers  regard  as  unreliable  and  of  very  poor  quality. 
It  crumbles  to  powder  in  dry  weather.  Below  Lambourn 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  there  is  more  clay  in  the  soil. 
A  farmer  who  has  a  large  area  here  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  between  Lambourn  and  East  Gars  ton  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  valley  there  was  less  clay  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  said  it  was  general  throughout  the 
district  to  find  the  soils  on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  and 
combes  facing  west  or  south-west  '  washed ',  while  those 
facing  east  or  north-east  had  a  deposit  of  strong  loam  or 
clay.  For  farming  purposes  he  considered  the  latter  soil 
to  be  of  most  value.  His  theory  was  that,  at  some  time 
when  the  earth  was  passing  from  a  submerged  state,  the 
water  flowed  off  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  washing 
away  the  soils  composed  of  the  finest  particles  from  the 
slopes  facing  west  and  south-west  and  depositing  them  on 
the  slopes  that  faced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  cases 
were  met  which  supported  the  theory,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  it  that  it  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  a  rule.  "  Farther  south  in  the  Lambourn 
Valley,  between  East  Garston  and  Boxford,  there  is  as 
much  clay  on  the  one  side  as  the  other.  Conditions  vary 
greatly.  Where  the  configuration  of  the  land  approaches 
the  plateau  in  its  character  a  mixed  soil  of  clay  and  sand  is 
found,  while  the  steeper  sides  of  the  valleys  near  the  top 
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show  too   much  '  shank-bone '.      This  is  noticeable  on  the 
road  from  Shefford  to  Wantage. 

The  clay  mixed  with  flints  is  the  most  common  and  most 
useful  soil.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  comparatively 
wide  and  level  summit  of  the  ridge  which  lies  between 
Lambourn  and  Hungerford.  In  parts  it  is  stiff  and  rather 
cold.  Farmers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  sheep 
on  it  now  dispense  with  them  in  order  to  get  more  freedom 
for  fallowing  and  cropping.  Wheat,  in  their  opinion,  does 
best  of  all  after  a  bare  fallow.  Writing  about  this  soil  in 
1 860,  Mr.  Spearing  said  : 

'Nothing  improves  it  so  much  as  chalking,  which  is 
generally  done  at  a  cost  of  406'.  to  4>2s.  per  acre,  by  sinking 
a  shaft  through  the  clay  and  drawing  the  chalk  up  by 
means  of  a  wheel  and  basket,  to  be  spread  on  the  ground 
at  the.  rate  of  16  or  18  bushels  to  the  pole,  early  in  the 
autumn  before  the  frosts  set  in,  which  pulverise  it  and 
make  it  mix  readily  with  the  soil.  About  two  years  after 
land  has  been  treated  thus,  it  ploughs  one  horse  lighter 
than  it  did  before.'  ^ 

This  soil  lies  between  the  county  boundary  near  Bay  don 
and  Wickham  village.  There  are  variations  in  its  character 
on  different  farms,  or  there  were  farmers,  at  least,  who 
coveted  their  neighbours'  farms  because  the  clay  was  lighter 
and  more  easily  worked.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
chalking  would  do  all  that  is  required  to  improve  the  most 
difficult  parts.  The  saving  of  one  horse  in  every  team 
working  the  land  is  an  indication  of  a  considerable  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Between  Wickham  village  and 
Newbury  there  is  a  strip  of  poor  sand  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  It  is  occupied  by  fir  and  birch  woods  and  by  heath. 
The  ground  improves  as  it  falls  away  on  either  side  towards 
the  Kennet  and  the  Lambourn. 

If  the  opinions  of  geologists  are  required  to  support  those 
of  practical  farmers  about  the  advantage  of  using  chalk  on 
these  soils,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  who  surveyed  the  district  in 
1872,  and  Mr.  Osborne  White,  who  surveyed  it  about  1905, 
may  be  quoted.     The  latter  says  : 

'  Jourmd  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Part  I,  1860. 
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'  It  has  loiiff  been  recognised  that  the  quality  of  the  poorer 
soils  on  the  Eocene  Beds  (sand  and  clay)  and  the  Clay-with- 
Flints  can  be  greatly  improved  by  repeated  dressings  of 
chalk,  which  breaks  up  the  stiff  clays,  provides  them  and 
tlie  sterile  sands  with  the  calcium  carbonate  in  which  they 
are  naturally  deficient,  and  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  in 
the  gravels  and  stony  loams.  In  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  district  chalk  for  this  purpose  is  usually  quarried 
in  shallow  pits,  opened  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  fields.  On  the  north-east,  and  especially  in  the 
valleys  to  the  north  of  Newbury,  the  rock  is  (or  has  been) 
more  often  obtained  from  small  underground  workings 
of  peculiar  form,  which  are  termed  "chalk  wells".  The 
following  information  as  to  these  workings  is  derived  from 
MS.  notes  left  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

'  The  well-shaft  is  usually  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  from  15  to  40  feet  in  depth ;  the  latter  depending  on 
the  thickness  of  the  over-burden  of  the  Eocene  Beds  or 
Drift,  and  also  on  that  of  the  weathered  chalk,  which 
is  considered  to  be  "  weaker "  (that  is,  less  efficient  as  a 
fertiliser)  than  the  unweathered  rock.  It  does  not  pay  to 
sink  wells  where  the  depth  of  earth  over  the  chalk  exceeds 
15  feet.  The  required  depth  of  shaft  being  attained,  three 
or  four  "  angles,"  or  inclined  headings,  are  driven  obliquely 
upwards  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  chalk,  the  excavated 
material  rolling  down  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  working, 
where  it  is  placed  in  boxes  or  baskets  and  hauled  up  to  the 
surface.  When  all  the  readily  obtainable  chalk  has  been 
removed  from  the  "angles",  the  "quoins",  or  partitions 
between  them,  are  knocked  away,  and  the  ground  above 
gradually  subsides  and  fills  the  well.  A  well  20  feet  deep 
(in  the  chalk),  with  three  angles,  will  dress  8  acres.  A  good 
dressing  of  800  bushels  to  the  acre  will  last  20  years ;  the 
cost  per  acre  being  from  30^.  to  32s.' 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  White  on  second  thought  makes 
his  statement  refer  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  practice  of  digging  chalk  was 
common  so  recently  as  1905.  Only  two  farmers  in  the 
whole  district  of  the  Kennet  Valley  spoke  of  having  done 
this  with  any  kind  of  regularity.  If  the  cost  per  acre 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bennett  even  approximately  represents 

'  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Hmigerford  and  Newbury,  by 
Osborne  White,  pp.  115,  116. 
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the  expenditure  necessary  about  1870,  the  operation  could 
surely  be  carried  out  for  double  the  amount  to-day,  and 
from  all  that  farmers  say  about  the  greater  yield  which  is 
due  to  chalking,  the  outlay  of  60^.  to  64^.  per  acre  would  be 
repaid  over  and  over  again  in  less  than  twenty  j^ears.  There 
is  a  weakness  in  agricultural  organization  somewhere,  when 
an  operation  which  is  so  practical  and  so  beneficial  to  every 
interest  is  allowed  to  drop  so  entirely  into  desuetude.  The 
depression  of  twenty  years'  duration  is  an  excuse  for  many 
things,  but  hardly  for  forty  years'  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  activities  in  agriculture  by  every  party  interested 
in  and  dependent  on  the  industry. 

The  Clay-with-Flints  is  the  most  common  soil  about  Leck- 
hamstead,  Chaddle worth,  Brightwalton,  Catmore,  Beedon, 
and  Peasemore.  To  the  left  of  the  Shefiford-Wantage  road, 
about  North  and  South  Fawley  the  surface  soil  is  lighter, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  too  shallow  and  light,  approaching 
in  its  character  the  black,  sandy  mould  which  is  generally 
considered  undesirable.  There  was  one  farmer,  however, 
who  expressed  satisfaction  with  a  holding  on  which  this 
soil  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  area.  He  knew  there  were 
better  farms,  but  without  a  single  advantage  in  respect  of 
capital  or  other  circumstances  he  had  worked  it  successfully. 
East  of  Fawley  towards  Farnborough  there  is  generally  less 
substance  in  the  soil,  and  frequently  there  is  very  little 
depth  above  the  chalk.  In  the  numerous  valleys  or  combes 
running  south  through  the  downs  the  sides  and  hollows 
show  chalk  or  gravel.  Round  East  and  West  Ilsley  the 
surface  soil  is  a  reddish  loam  mixed  with  gravel.  This  con- 
tinues to  the  south  side  of  Yew  Tree  Hill  on  the  road  from 
East  Ilsley  to  Peasemore.  The  stronger  clay  begins  here, 
and  in  turn  gives  way  to  sand  in  several  places  farther 
south.  The  clay  is  more  appreciated  than  the  sand,  but  a 
mixture  of  both  is  most  useful  for  arable  as  well  as  for 
sheep  farming. 

To  the  east  of  Boxford  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  occupied 
by  gravel,  a  soil  of  which  not  much  is  made.  It  is 
probably  unsuitable  for  any  active  cultivation.     At  any  rate 
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there  is  a  considerable  area  on  Snelsmore  Common  and  on 
similar  high  ground  of  an  uninviting  kind.  To  compensate 
for  this,  however,  there  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  girdle 
of  clay  and  flints  round  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and 
farmers  pay  tributes  to  its  virtues.  There  are  places  where 
too  much  sand  comes  in  a  consecutive  area,  as  in  the  valley 
between  Shaw  and  Hermitage,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  stretches  of  soil  in  the  county. 
Between  Hermitage  and  Cold  Ash  and  on  through  Buckle- 
bury  Common  there  is  sand  and  gravel  and  little  else.  On 
the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  river  Pang  a  better  class  of 
soil  is  found.  Between  Compton,  Aldworth,  Ashampstead, 
Yattendon,  and  Hampstead  Norris  clay  and  flints,  or  loam 
mixed  with  gravel,  all  of  a  useful  kind,  are  found.  From 
Frilsham  to  Bradfield  there  is  more  gravel  in  parts,  and  the 
sides  of  the  valley  are  rather  steep,  particularly  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  East  of  Bucklebury  Common  there 
is  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  London  clay,  and  farmers 
speak  well  of  it.  If  it  is  kept  clean  and  drained,  it  grows 
heavy  crops  of  wheat,  and  much  of  it  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  draining.  The  downs  about  Streatley  drop 
too  sharply  to  the  Thames  to  admit  of  much  cultivation. 
Their  steepness  and  the  outcropping  of  the  chalk  are  both 
serious  obstacles.  To  the  east  of  Basildon  the  soil  of 
the  Thames  valley  is  gravel  —  for  practical  purposes  a 
gravelly  loam,  which  occasionally  is  so  sharp  that  it  burns, 
but  is  generally  a  useful,  quick-acting  soil,  requiring  active 
cultivation  and  doing  well  under  it. 

In  the  Kennet  Valley  about  Hungerford  there  is  again 
a  variety  of  soils  all  resting  on  the  chalk.  Between 
the  Bath  road  and  the  Kennet  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
is  a  gravelly  or  black  soil,  the  gravel  varying  from  a  sharp, 
clean  kind  to  one  well  mixed  with  loam.  On  Denford  and 
Avington  Manor  farms  the  road  roughly  divides  the  chalk 
from  the  gravel  subsoils.  Above  the  road  in  many  places 
only  a  few  inches  of  gravelly  loam  rest  on  the  chalk,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  gravel  is  frequently  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  all  a  light  soil,  draining  itself  easily.     The  water-meadows 
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are  also  on  gravel  in  parts,  although  farther  east  peat,  or 
the  pits  from  which  it  has  been  dug,  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  On  the  gentle  slopes  on  the  northern  side  the  soil 
becomes  stronger  as  the  ground  rises,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
farmers  the  best  soil  of  all  is  where  the  clay  meets  the 
gravelly  loam  and  produces  a  strong  loam.  The  whole  area, 
however,  between  Hungerford  and  Newbury  is  a  fine  arable 
country,  suitable  for  the  most  active  style  of  farming.  In 
a  few  parts  the  soil  may  be  apt  to  burn  the  crops  in  a  dry 
season,  but  generally  it  is  quick  and  responsive,  with 
substance  enough  to  keep  moisture  to  finish  the  average 
crops.  On  almost  every  farm  good  wheat  can  be  grown, 
and  on  all  of  them  excellent  barley. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet  round  Hungerford  the 
surface  soils  vary  more.  On  Sanham  Green  the  farmer  says 
he  has  almost  every  kind  of  soil  in  some  of  his  fields.  At 
least  they  run  from  light  to  heavy  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
cultivation  difficult  at  times.  They  are  all  useful,  however, 
as  every  kind  of  crop  can  be  grown  and  sheep  folded.  The 
subsoil  is  chalk,  but  it  is  generally  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  surface.  At  the  junction  of  Sanham  Green  Farm 
road  with  the  Hungerford-Sarum  road  there  are  about  two 
feet  of  gravelly  loam,  and  farther  east,  in  the  dip  of  the 
Inkpen-Hungerford  road  above  Templeton,  there  is  a  greater 
depth.  Some  black  alluvial  soil  lies  along  Shalbourne 
Brook.  It  does  not  cut  or  work  clean,  but  clings  to  the 
plough  and  other  implements.  To  the  north  of  Anville's 
Farm  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  to  the  south  a  stiff 
clay.  There  is  some  of  the  latter  also  on  Prosperous  Farm, 
although  on  the  southern  end  sloping  towards  Ham  village 
there  is  some  first-rate  land  partly  on  the  chalk  and  partly 
on  the  Upper  Greensand.  From  Hungerford  to  Kintbury 
clay,  loam,  and  sand  are  mixed  and  interlaced  very  much. 
The  farms  are  useful,  being  suitable  for  growing  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Towards  Inkpen  the  soils  are  heavier. 
Clay  on  the  chalk  is  common,  and  it  grows  good  wheat  and 
makes  fine  pastures.  Farther  east,  about  Hampstead 
Marshall  and  West  "Woodhay,  the  deeper  London  clay  and 
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a  rather  poor  gravel  occur.  The  chiy  requires  draining, 
and  the  whole  district  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
chalking.  At  Wash  Common,  to  the  south-west  of  Newbury, 
a  stretch  of  gravel  which  has  little  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  begins,  and  extends  through  Greenham  and 
Crookham  Commons  to  the  east.  This  is  the  largest  tract 
of  inferior  soil  in  the  county.  It  is  not  altogether  un- 
manageable, since  farmers  whose  holdings  embrace  other 
kinds  of  soil  sometimes  push  their  cultivation  on  to  this 
less  promising  area.  At  Sandleford  Grove,  and  on  the 
upper  portions  of  farms  along  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet 
Valley  to  Sulhampstead,  they  plough  fields  which  from  a 
surface  view  appear  to  be  nothing  but  gravel. 

There  is  a  useful  mixture  of  soils  on  the  farms  which  lie 
along  the  valley  between  Newbury  and  Burghfield.  At  the 
race-course  and  immediately  to  the  east  the  valley  is  wider 
on  that  side,  and  there  is  good  soil  on  the  alluvium  and 
gravel,  the  black  soil  and  gravelly  loam,  and  at  their 
junction  with  the  London  clay  or  Reading  Beds.  There  is 
frequently  a  sufficient  area  of  these  soils  of  greater  substance 
to  make  holdings  of  reasonable  size  possible.  This  is  the 
case  at  Brimpton,  Aldermaston,  and  Ufton.  Conditions  alter 
to  the  east  of  Ufton ;  the  valley  on  the  south  side  is  narrow, 
and  where  it  opens  out  again  at  Sheffield  Bottom  there 
seems  to  be  too  much  gravel  in  the  alluvium  for  a  good  soil. 
The  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  Theale  are  not 
attractive,  the  black,  peaty-looking  soil  being  heavily  mixed 
with  gravel.  There  are  variations  in  the  strength  or  virtues 
of  this  gravelly  area,  but  between  the  Burghfield-Theale 
road  and  Reading  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet  there 
are  farms  which  probably  have  too  much  of  this  rather 
porous  and  hungry  soil. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  writing  from  the  geological  point  of 
view  about  this  part,  says  : 

'  Peat  was  once  extensively  worked  round  Midgham,  so 
much  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  thick  beds  can  be 
left  now.  The  peat  in  the  Kennet  Valley  was  dug  and 
burnt,  the  ashes  being  used  as  manure,  and  this  practice 
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was  carried  on  for  over  150  years  and  only  ceased  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  so  that  we  can  only  wonder  if  any 
should  be  left.  The  present  osier  beds  mark  the  places 
where  the  peat  was  dug.  Associated  with  the  peat  is  a 
deposit  of  shelly  marl,  and  this  may  be  seen  at  Chamber- 
house  Farm  and  a  little  east  of  that  place.  South-east  of 
Bank  Farm  a  section  where  the  peat  was  still  dug  for 
burning  into  ashes  for  manure  was  open  in  1887 ;  the 
section  showed  about  8  feet  of  peat  and  one  part  of  the 
section  also  showed  about  an  equal  thickness  of  the  shell 
marl,  interbedded  with  the  peat.  The  marl  forms  a  feature, 
rising  above  the  peat  as  a  rule  and  sometimes  forming- 
mounds  in  it.'  ^ 

Between  Aldermaston  and  Stratfield  Mortimer  the  gravel 
district  is  well  planted  with  wood.  This  soil  suits  fir  and 
larch  trees.  It  has  one  awkward  defect,  however,  which  a 
large  landowner  mentioned.  The  gravel  rests  on  the 
London  clay,  and  this,  being  impervious,  does  not  drain 
naturally  in  the  hollows  or  bottoms.  The  water  lodges  in 
these,  and  makes  the  growing  of  larch  impossible  except  on 
the  slopes. 

All  round  Barghfield  the  London  clay,  with  modifying 
patches  of  gravel  or  gravelly  loam,  affords  a  good  soil  for 
ploughing  or  grazing.  Approaching  Burghfield  and  Strat- 
field Mortimer  from  Aldermaston  the  change  in  soil  to  the 
west  of  the  two  first  places  is  readily  distinguished  in 
the  grass  and  crops,  and  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  county  the  whole  of  this  wide  valley  through  which  the 
Basingstoke-Reading  railway  runs  is  occupied  by  useful 
soil  which  inclines  to  be  stiff.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
London  clay,  and  its  character  is  certainly  rather  stubborn 
and  dull.  For  a  long  period  now  much  of  it  has  had  its  own 
way,  and  has  neither  been  drained,  limed,  manured,  nor 
cultivated  as  it  required  to  waken  it  up.  Here  and  there 
within  recent  years  a  farmer  has  done  enough  to  prove  that 
it  repays  expenditure  and  labour  in  these  ways.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  Loddon  Valley. 
To  the  east  of  Swallowfield  and  Arborfield  this   modified 

'  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Reading,  p.  82. 
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London  clay  extends  until  it  meets  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the 
Bagshot  and  Braeklesham  Beds,  near  Barkliam  and  Finch- 
ampstead.  The  rising  ground  between  the  Loddon  and 
Thames  Valle3^s  which  overlooks  Reading  has  the  same 
clay  lor  subsoil  overlaid  more  frequently  with  gravel  ot 
varying  depth. 

The  north  side  of  the  Kennet  Valley  east  of  Newbury 
offers  more  scope  for  arable  farming  than  the  south. 
Between  Donnington  and  Shaw  the  soil  is  strong  enough 
to  make  very  good  meadows,  and  yet  it  is  not  too  heavy 
for  cultivation.  Towards  Thatcham,  again,  the  gravel  occurs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  while  the  slopes  are 
occupied  by  clay.  There  are  parts  on  the  gravel  where  the 
loam  is  so  scarce  and  the  gravel  so  abundant  that  the  crops 
burn  in  a  dry  season,  but  generally  it  is  land  which  is 
highly  desirable.  Coming  down  from  Cold  Ash,  or  from 
Bucklebury  Common  to  Thatcham,  there  is  a  line  where  the 
sharp  and  rather  sterile  gravel  and  sand  are  left  and  soil 
with  sufficient  substance  to  grow  heavy  crops  of  hay  is  met. 
The  sandwiching  of  soils  which  has  been  encountered  more 
than  once  before  occurs  here.  The  alluvium  and  gravelly 
loam  occupy  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley.  Between  it 
and  the  inferior  gravel  and  sand  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
comes  a  thick  layer  of  clay  which  constitutes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cultivable  area.  The  usefulness  of  this  central 
belt  of  soil  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  slope, 
whether  it  is  gentle  or  rather  steep  for  working.  At 
Woolhampton  and  Beenham  and  one  or  two  other  places 
the  hill  is  too  abrupt  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation  of  every 
part,  but  this  is  not  a  general  feature  of  the  countryside. 
From  Beenham  to  Englefield  and  Theale  the  valley  widens 
and  there  is  a  greater  expanse  of  the  gravelly  loam — long, 
level  fields  lie  between  the  Bath  road  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  rising  ground  where  the  clay  begins.  All  this  is  quick, 
responsive  soil,  suitable  for  almost  every  crop,  although 
in  places  it  may  be  so  sharp  as  to  burn  readily.  From 
Theale  to  Reading  there  is  less  level  ground  and  less  of  the 
lighter  soil,  but  there  is  enough  of  this  on  every  farm  to 
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make  the  growing  of  potatoes  possible,   and  generally  to 
admit  of  an  all-round  system  of  cropping. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Eeading,  round  Tilehurst  and 
on  to  Pangbourne,  the  soils  vary  considerably.  Gravel  is  a 
large  constituent  of  these,  and  forms  the  basis  of  good 
cultivation  in  places.  It  is  a  district  in  which  the  soils 
may  sometimes  be  too  light  and  apt  to  burn,  but  in  the 
proximity  of  such  a  good  market  as  Eeading  there  is 
support  for  the  active  farming  which  adds  body  or  sub- 
stance to  this  kind  of  soil. 

In  East  Berkshire  diversity  is  probably  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  soils.  There  is  a  little  of  many  kinds, 
but  not  much  of  any.  The  rising  ground  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Eeading  between  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Loddon  is  made  up  alternately  of  clay  and  gravel.  The 
Eeading  Beds  and  London  clay  are  most  general  to  the 
south,  but  on  the  east,  between  the  Wokingham  and  Twyford 
roads,  there  is  a  broad  sheet  of  gravel.  It  is  all  the  same 
kind  of  soil  from  Woodley  to  Sonning,  light  and  quick  for 
the  most  part,  but  turning  to  useful  loam  in  places.  Some 
of  the  finest  arable  land  in  the  county  lies  round  Wargrave. 
It  changes  almost  from  farm  to  farm.  At  Charvil  the  valley 
gravel  meets  the  alluvium,  and  at  Sheepland  it  meets 
the  chalk,  and  the  working  soil  is  a  good  loam  in  both 
places.  The  latter  holding  has  some  black  soil  close  to  the 
Loddon,  then  gravel  and  then  loam  on  the  chalk.  This  last 
soil  extends  all  round  Wargrave  and  meets  the  clay  which 
forms  Bowsey  Hill.  The  distribution  of  the  soils  is  frequently 
marked  by  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The 
higher  slopes  of  the  hill  are  under  grass,  as  the  clay  is  rather 
stiff.  On  the  little  plateau  to  the  north  of  Wargrave  the 
soil  is  gravelly  loam  on  chalk,  and  this  extends  with  slight 
modifications  all  round  the  higher  ground  to  Maidenhead. 
The  chalk  comes  near  the  surface  on  the  banks  and  breaks 
out  in  places,  but  farmers  say  that  even  there  it  sometimes 
gives  good  crops.  The  loam  is  sticky  rather  than  free  and 
clean  in  its  working.  It  is  good  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 
Farther  round,  towards  Hurley  and  beyond,  the  ^11  falls 
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sharply   away   from    the    escarpment,    and    cultivation    is 
impossible. 

Close  to  the  Thames  by  Eemenham  and  between  this  and 
Bisham  there  is  fine,  rich  loam.     Its  area  is  limited  by  the 
proximity  of  the  chalk  hills  to  the  river,  but  what  there  is 
of  it  is  consistent  with  the  best  all-round  farming.     There 
is  some  of  this  soil  round  Cookham,  and  between  there  and 
Maidenhead.     On  their  lower  parts  the   farms  here  have 
this  loam,  some  of  it  subject  to  floods,  and  on  their  upper 
parts  it  is  chiefly  gravelly  loam  on  chalk.     On  heights  such 
as  Bowsey  Hill,  Ashley  Hill,  and  the  rising  ground  between 
Pinkney  Green  and  Cookham  there  is  clay.     To  the  south 
of  this  the  gravelly  loam  and  clay  alternate  and  provide 
a  basis  for  good  arable  farming.     To  the  east  of  Twyford 
the   rather   sharp   gravel  stops,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
railway  line  there  is  what  some   farmers  call  brick-earth, 
the  kind  of  soil  which  is  found  in  its  best  form  and  most 
extensively  about  Slough,  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of 
the  Thames.     They   speak   highly  of  its   qualities.     There 
is  no  absolute  uniformity,  but  generally  the  soil  is  a  strong 
loam  running  to  clay,  and  in  most  places  it  is  mixed  with 
some  gravel.     From  Hare  Hatch  the  land  on  the  south  of  the 
Reading-Maidenhead  road  is  of  this  kind.     At  Ruscombe 
one  farmer  says  all  of  his  farm,  about  450  acres,  is  clay,  and 
he  has  always  ploughed  about  370  acres.     There  is  a  gradual 
and  fairly  steady  increase  in  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  from 
north  to  south.     To  the  east  of  Pinkney  Green  the  gravel 
on  the  chalk  is  rather  sharp  and  not  very  deep.      If  the 
plough   goes   down  a  little   farther  than  usual   a  crop  of 
charlock  is  said  to  be  the  inevitable  result.     But  as  the  land 
slopes  gently  down  towards  Maidenhead  the  soil  becomes 
stronger,  and  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  loam  or  clay  on 
the  chalk.     The  southern  limit  of  this  kind  of  soil  runs 
to  the  south  of  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  Shottesbrook,  White 
Waltham,  and   Maidenhead.     It  is  a  thoroughly  good  all- 
round  soil,  growing   good    crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  folding  of  sheep.     There  are 
farms  on  it  reputed  to  be  among  the  best  in  Berkshire,  and 
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the  only  drawback  worthy  of  remark  seemed  to  be  one  that 
is  common  to  so  many  soils  in  the  county — its  stickiness 
and  aptness  to  bake  in  a  drought,  a  quality,  however,  which 
appears  to  trouble  very  little  the  farmers  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  its  presence. 

A  narrower  and  less  regular  stretch  of  similar  soil  runs 
from  Maidenhead  to  Windsor  by  Holyport  and  Clewer. 
There  is  alluvium  in  the  level  meadows  about  Bray  and 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Between  Bray  Court  and 
Windsor  the  arable  and  pasture  are  fairly  evenly  mixed ; 
about  Holyport  the  soil  is  a  loamy  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
the  subsoil  being  London  clay,  which  holds  the  water  unless 
it  is  properly  drained.  A  good  farmer  would  make  it 
appear  good  soil,  for  about  Dedworth  wheat  and  pasture 
were  first-rate.  Rents  are  high  in  this  part,  running  from 
£4  to  £4  15^.  per  acre  for  small  farms. 

The  arable  tract  marches  with  the  strong  London  clay 
district  on  the  south.  The  smaller  holdings  and  the  very 
small  fields  which  are  general  along  the  back  roads  from 
Windsor  to  Hurst  mark  the  occurrence  of  this  strong  soil. 
There  are  areas,  hardly  more  than  patches,  to  the  south 
of  the  Loddon  Valley  where  gravel  and  sand  appear.  But 
the  dividing  line  between  different  formations  is  never 
very  regular.  The  sand  of  the  Bagshot  Beds  lies  round 
Wokingham  on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  It  occurs 
between  this  and  Warfield  again,  and  at  Bracknell,  but  the 
whole  district  to  the  north  of  this  irregular  line  is  almost 
entirely  a  stiff  clay — the  London  clay.  Binfield,  Warfield, 
and  Winkfield  are  in  the  centre  of  this  formation,  and 
farming  to  the  north  and  south  of  them  must  be  of  a  kind 
suited  to  the  strongest  land.  The  same  soil  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  Royal  Farms  at  Windsor. 
There  is  too  much  of  one  kind  to  permit  of  the  most  active 
cultivation.  In  wet  seasons  time  is  wasted  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  working  the  clay,  and  the  temptation  to 
keep  such  land  under  grass  must  be  strong.  To  the  north 
of  Ascot  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gravel  mixed  with  the  clay. 
It  makes  rather  difficult  soil  to  work,  as  it  sets  very  hard  in 
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dry  weather  after  a  spell  of  rain.     The  whole  of  this  district 
requires  draining  to  make  it  workable  and  profitable. 

The  Bagshot  Beds  occupy  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
county  at  Sunninghill  and  Ascot.  The  sand  runs  along  the 
boundary  of  Hampshire,  and  is  generally  covered  with 
woods.  Between  Bracknell  and  Easthampstead  and  from 
there  to  the  ridges  above  Finchampstead  it  is  the  prevailing 
soil.  In  the  hollows,  or  lower-lying  parts,  there  is  a  heavier 
kind,  and  in  the  Blackwater  Valley  black  soil  occurs. 
Although  the  sand  is  light  on  the  surface,  it  does  not  always 
drain  naturally,  since  the  water  is  frequently  held  by 
a  pan  which  forms  underneath,  a  close  impervious  bottom 
which  prevents  percolation.  Referring  to  the  Ascot  district, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hawkins  gave  some  geological  information  which 
was  published  in  1878. 

'  The  geological  formation  ',  he  says, '  on  which  the  district 
stands  is  the  Lower  Bagshot  sand,  which  lies  immediately 
upon  the  London  Clay.  In  various  parts  upon  the  surface 
there  are  beds  of  gravel  of  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  in 
some  places,  either  upon  the  surface  in  patches,  or  at  various 
depths  below  the  surface,  there  are  layers  of  a  pale  yellow 
sandy  clay  and  occasional  seams  of  nearly  pure  pipeclay. 
These  clay  layers,  of  varying  thickness  and  extent,  are 
irregularly  dispersed  through  the  sand,  together  with  more 
or  less  of  a  sandy  loam.'  ^ 

This  quotation  sufficiently  indicates  the  variety  of  soils 
which  may  be  found  where  there  is  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  uniformity. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  principal  soil-formations  may  be 
given  to  indicate  approximately  the  occurrence  of  heavy  and 
light.  (1)  In  the  Thames  Valley  between  Buscot  and  Oxford 
there  is  generally  alluvium  close  to  the  river  and  Oxford 
Clay  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  (2)  On  the  summit,  and 
running  down  close  to  the  Ock  in  the  centre  of  the  Vale 
of  White  Horse,  there  is  Ccrallian,  and  in  parts  the  Lower 
Greensand.  The  surface  soils  are  stonebrash  of  varying 
stiffness  and  sands  equally  various.     These  formations  run 

'  The  Water  Supply  of  Berkshire,  p.  20. 
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from  Shrivenham,  at  the  Wiltshire  boundary,  almost  to 
Abingdon.  (3)  and  (4)  In  the  centre  of  the  Vale  from 
the  western  boundary  again  to  the  east  of  Didcot  the 
Kimmeridge  and  Gault  Clays  are  almost  unbroken.  (5)  To 
the  south  of  them  the  Upper  Greensand  runs,  narrow  at 
first,  but  wider  as  it  goes  east,  terminating  close  to  the 
Thames  at  Wallingford.  (6)  South  of  the  Upper  Greensand 
is  the  Chalk,  which  as  a  formation  occupies  the  widest  area 
of  all,  embracing  all  the  downs  between  the  Vale  and  the 
Kennet  above  Inkpen,  and  reappearing  to  the  east  of 
Reading  between  Twyford,  Wargrave,  Hurley,  Bisham, 
Cookham,  and  southwards  beyond  Waltham  St.  Lawrence. 
The  surface  soils  on  the  Chalk  are  anything  from  light  sand 
to  strong  clay,  and  frequently  they  represent  the  very 
satisfactory  mean  of  fine  loam.  (7)  The  London  Clay 
occupies  a  considerable  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennet 
Valley,  in  the  Loddon  Valley,  and  through  the  centre  of 
East  Berkshire  to  Windsor.  (8)  Reading  Beds  occur  also 
on  both  sides  of  the  Kennet  to  the  south  of  Reading.  They 
vary  from  clay  to  sand.  (9)  and  (10)  The  Bagshot  and 
Bracklesham  Beds  are  found  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  the  county.  They  are  chiefly  sand.  Beneath  the  surface 
soils  in  the  last  three  formations  a  pan,  or  hard  impervious 
layer  which  prevents  the  Avater  from  draining  away,  is  very 
frequently  found. 


CHAPTER  X 

CEOPS 

Before  particular  crops  are  discussed,  some  general 
remarks  may  be  made  on  the  character  of  the  cultivation  in 
Berkshire.  These  remarks  will  be  partly  based  on  the  state 
of  affairs  revealed  in  the  agricultural  returns  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  reference  to  these  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  some  farmers,  and,  more  emphatically 
still,  some  educational  authorities  of  long  experience  ex- 
pressed their  utter  scepticism  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  given  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics.  They  would 
not  draw  conclusions  from  them,  and  they  would  not  re- 
cognize the  validity  of  conclusions  so  drawn.  The  figures 
were  the  result  of  estimates,  and  not  of  any  tolerably 
accurate  weighings  or  measurements.  With  the  statement 
of  this  criticism  it  is  proposed  to  employ  the  figures. 

Apart  from  considerations  which  may  partly  or  wholly 
explain  the  difference,  Berkshire  compares  unfavourably 
with  Oxfordshire  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  its  area 
which  is  cultivated.  The  total  area  of  Oxfordshire  in  1913 
was  476,669  acres,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  crops  and 
grass  was  411,141  or  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
total  area  of  Berkshire  in  the  same  year  Was  460,846  acres, 
and  the  area  under  crops  and  grass  was  349,078  acres,  or 
about  75  per  cent.  The  proportions  of  arable  and  permanent 
grass  in  the  two  counties  are  nearly  equal,  that  of  the  arable 
being  rather  higher  in  Berkshire.  The  area  under  wastes 
and  woodlands  in  the  latter  county  may  partly  account  for 
the  difference  in  its  proportion  of  cultivated  and  grazing 
area  to  the  total,  but  the  position  does  suggest  a  lack  of  thrift 
in  the  use  of  land  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  the  various 
difficulties  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapters,  but  it  hardly  seems  wise  to  admit  or  assume  that 
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these  constitute  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  production  of 
arable  crops  and  of  grass  on  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
county's  area. 

Among  farmers  themselves  different  opinions  prevail  about 
the  standard  of  cultivation  attained.  Several  pronounced 
judgement  in  the  matter,  but  probably  few  of  them  had  an 
acquaintance  with  every  part.  Two  of  them  who  lived  near 
to  each  other,  and  whose  experience  was  obtained  chiefly  in 
East  Berkshire,  held  opposite  views  about  the  capability  of 
the  county  and  of  the  men  who  farmed  it ;  the  first,  who 
had  rather  strong  land  to  manage,  said  he  considered 
Berkshire  a  county  in  which  there  was  an  unduly  large 
extent  of  inferior  farming.  In  his  opinion  good  arable 
areas  were  exceedingly  limited,  and  their  management  did 
not  give  the  impression  of  excellence.  His  neighbour,  in 
stating  and  supporting  the  other  view,  said  that  from 
Maidenhead  to  Reading,  and  again  from  Moulsford  to 
Wallingford,  and  then  through  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
there  was  as  creditable  and  impressive  an  extent  of  farming 
as  could  be  found  in  the  parts  of  England  which  bore  the 
highest  reputation.  A  complete  survey  would  probably 
lead  to  a  conclusion  somewhere  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  the  unfavourable  one  than  the  favourable. 

One  of  the  leading  agents  and  valuers  in  the  west  of 
England,  whose  business  frequently  took  him  into  Berk- 
shire, said  that  the  fourteen  miles  between  Wantage  and 
Wallingford  were  almost  the  best  land  in  England.  A 
younger  man,  but  one  who  had  spent  all  his  business  life 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agreed  with  this  opinion.  'The 
farmers ',  he  said,  '  from  Kingston  Lisle  to  Wallingford  have 
the  best  land  in  the  country,  but  they  don't  do  it  well. 
They  get  crops  by  scratching  it,  whereas  if  they  had  bad 
land  they  would  have  to  farm  it.' 

Uncertainty  must  always  mark  such  judgements,  but 
on  a  careful  review  the  average  standard  of  farming  in 
Berkshire  is  probably  lower  than  the  average  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  there  are  probably  fewer  farmers  who  cultivate  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  described  as  first-rate. 
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According  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  the  yields  of  the 
various  corn  crops  and  of  hay  per  acre  is  less  in  the  former ' 
county  than  in  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  numbers 
of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock  kept  are  much  smaller. 
In  Berkshire  in  1916  there  were  14,609  horses,  56,508  cattle, 
112,386  sheep,  and  17,338  pigs.     In  Oxfordshire  there  were 
18,298  horses,  73,692  cattle,  177,671  sheep,  and  22,998  pigs. 
If   it   is   borne   in    mind   that   the   area   appropriated   for 
cultivation  of  crops  and  for  grass  is  1 1  per  cent,  less  of  the 
total  area  than  it  is   in  Oxfordshire,  it  may  probably  be 
granted  that  this  deduction  is  sufficient  to  place  the  two 
counties  on  an  equal  footing  so  far  as  a  comparison  of  the 
yields  is  concerned.     There  may  be  several  causes  which 
contribute   to    this,   and   two   or   three  were   assigned   by 
different  people.     There  were  first  of  all  the  many  large 
farms  on  which  it  was  said  that  sufficient  management  and 
capital  had  not  been  concentrated  to  make  their  yield  equal 
to  that  of  the  well-managed  moderate-sized  farms.     Then 
the  influence  of  sport  and  game  and  of  extending  residential 
areas  was  said  to  produce  an  unfavourable  result,  and  last  of 
all  there  was  the  view  that  cultivation  in  Berkshire  had 
been  pressed  on  to  inferior  land  farther  than  was  the  case 
in  Oxfordshire  or  Wiltshire. 

.  i.    Wheat. 

Agricultural  statistics  were  first  collected  and  published 
by  the  Government  in  1866,  and  in  that  year  the  returns 
showed  61,103  acres  under  wheat  in  Berkshire.  This  area 
increased  until  1874,  when  there  were  65,876  acres  under 
the  crop.  From  that  time  until  1895,  when  the  sudden  fall 
occurred  owing  to  the  serious  drop  in  prices  in  1894,  there 
was  a  varying  decline.  Since  1895  there  has  been  a 
similarly  varying  increase.  In  1907  the  area  was  33,458 
acres,  and  in  1914  this  had  grown  to  38,285.  For  the  seven 
years  1908-14  the  average  area  under  wheat  was  37,726 
acres  as  compared  with  34,357  acres  for  the  seven  years 
1900-6,   an    increase   of  3,369    acres    in  the    later   period 
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over  the  earlier.  This  is  a  smaller  advance,  absolutely  and 
relatively,  than  that  which  took  place  in  Oxfordshire  during 
the  same  period,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  proportion  of 
the  arable  land  under  wheat  has  always  been  greater  in 
Berkshire.     Dr.  Mavor  says  that 

*a  principal  dependence  being  placed  on  this  crop,  and 
the  soil  in  a  great  part  of  the  county  being  excellently 
adapted  for  raising  it  to  advantage,  the  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  land  in  which  it  is  sown.  .  .  .  The  Berkshire 
farmer,  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  spares  no  expense  or 
trouble  in  obtaining  manures  for  his  favourite  crop.  .  .  . 
Chalk  is  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  loads  per  acre  ;  a 
load  at  the  pit  costs  Is  6d.' 

The  other  manures  were  farm-yard,  compost,  rags,  and  soot. 
The  average  yield  in  the  county  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  rather  less  than  30  bushels,  about  the  same 
amount  as  is  produced  in  Hampshire,  but  less  by  about  2 
bushels  than  the  yield  in  Oxfordshire  and  Wiltshire  and  in 
England  and  "Wales.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  wheat 
Dr.  Mavor  made  a  very  general  estimate  abut  1807. 

'  From  the  average  of  parishes ',  he  says,  '  in  the  different 
districts  it  appears  that  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  yields 
about  4  quarters  per  acre,  the  best  soils  5  ;  the  chalk 
districts  from  2^  to  3|  quarters ;  the  light  downs  from  2  to 
2^  ;  the  Vale  of  Kennet  from  3  to  4,  the  best  land  more ; 
and  the  Forest  from  3  to  4^  quarters  per  acre.' 

He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  an  acre 
which  yielded  4  quarters,  and  of  marketing  it,  was  £11  13^., 
including  30^.  for  rent  and  27.9.  for  three  bushels  of  seed. 

Experiments  in  developing  different  breeds  of  wheat 
have  been  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  University  College,  Reading, 
and  some  of  the  results  are  as  useful  as  they  are  interesting. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  sowing  of  wheat  during  every 
week  in  the  year,  and  noting  the  differences  in  yield.  This 
experiment  has  established  the  fact  that  when  wheat  is  sown 
between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  third  week  in 
October  it  gives  a  heavier  return  than  it  does  when  sown 
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at  any  other  time.  It  was  discovered  that  diiFerent  lots 
of  wheat  put  in  at  any  time  from  August  until  the  end  of 
Februar}^  came  into  ear  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  but 
this  approximation  in  the  time  of  coming  into  ear  was  by 
no  means  accompanied  by  an  approximation  in  the  yields. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  these,  the  amounts  becoming 
less  the  later  the  sowing,  and  after  the  end  of  February  the 
falling  off  was  so  great  as  to  prove  clearly  that  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  sow  oats  or  barley  instead  of  wheat  at  any 
date  subsequent  to  this.  Professor  Percival  is  of  opinion 
that  a  far  more  general  and  serious  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  all  wheat  sown  before  the  end  of  November,  and 
that  this  might  even  be  made  the  subject  of  a  compulsory 
regulation.  With  the  application  of  motor  traction  to 
ploughing  and  other  forms  of  cultivation  farmers  could 
accomplish  this,  and  the  result  would  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  yield  per  acre.  The  practicability  of  this 
proposal  is  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  farmer 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  who  on  a  farm  with  stiff 
clay  soil  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  managed  to  sow  more 
than  his  normal  area  of  wheat  in  the  early  autumn  of  1916 
with  the  help  of  a  small  two-furrow  motor-plough.  The 
rains  set  in  early,  but  he  had  anticipated  them. 

Wheat  is  a  crop  which  requires  time  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  point  on  which  men  who  have  carefully 
noted  their  experience  insist.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  late 
spring,  and  even  early  summer,  and  may  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  full  crop,  but  it  is  said  invariably  to  falsify 
this  promise  when  it  is  threshed.  The  two  main  types  of 
wheat  grown  in  Berkshire  are  some  form  of  Squarehead's 
Master  and  Blue  Cone.  Little  Joss  has  become  rather 
popular.  Blue  Cone  is  favoured  on  account  of  its  high 
yielding  character,  although  the  quality  is  not  fine.  These 
two  things  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  one  kind  of 
wheat.  Millers  naturally  have  a  desire  for  what  they  call 
the  'stronger'  specimens,  which  approach  in  their  quality 
the  Canadian  wheats.  The  flour  from  these  rises  better 
and  makes  a  loaf  of  greater  bulk  from  a  given  weight.     But 
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as  iu  the  case  of  animals,  tlie  more  finely  bred  specimens  of 
wheat  yield  less,  and  are  therefore  less  profitable  to  the 
growers,  for  farmers  find  that  millers  pay  by  the  weight 
and  not  by  the  quality. 

ii.  Barley. 

Berkshire  bears  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
barley,  and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers 
have  given  it  a  prominent  and  large  place  among  their 
crops.  The  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  however,  has 
decreased  more  than  that  under  wheat  and  oats.  The 
greatest  number  of  acres  given  in  the  agricultural  returns 
is  for  the  year  1879,  when  43,819  acres  were  under  barley. 
This  had  fallen  to  18,367  in  1916.  A  significant  difference 
between  barley  and  the  other  two  corn  crops  is  that  it 
has  recovered  less  of  the  ground  which  it  lost  during  the 
depression,  or  rather  on  the  whole  shows  a  continued 
decrease.  Under  war  conditions  it  is  natural  that  this 
should  have  been  so,  since  there  has  been  a  more  urgent 
demand  for  wheat  and  oats.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
the  price  of  barley  has  fluctuated  less  than  that  of  wheat. 
It  has  not  been  so  high,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  go  so 
low  in  1894,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  that  black  year 
being  22^.  10c?.,  and  that  of  barley  24.s.  &d.  This  comparative 
steadiness  of  price  may  have  given  it  a  preference  with 
farmers  whose  holdings  besides  were  well  adapted  for 
growing  it  owing  to  the  lightness  of  their  soils. 

The  yield  of  barley  is  rather  low  in  Berkshire,  lower 
than  in  Oxfordshire  by  three  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
former  county  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1906-15  was 
29-10  bushels,  and  in  the  latter  32*41  bushels,  while  in 
England  and  Wales  it  was  32-79  bushels.  This  result  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  it.  The  preponderance  of  light  soils  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation,  since  barley 
does  well  on  these.  The  case  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  recurs  to  mind,  where,  on  a  farm  at  Great 
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Fawley,  56  bushels  of  barley  were  got.  The  conditions  in 
this  case  suggest  causes  which  may  have  some  influence  on 
the  results.  The  preparation  for  the  crop  was  the  folding 
of  sheep  on  wheat  stubble  in  1911,  swedes  grown  with 
superphosphate  in  1912  and  eaten  off  with  fattening  tegs, 
the  barley,  sown  in  February,  getting  2  cwt.  of  kainit  and 
J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  soil  is  typical  of  that  on  the 
downs,  and  there  was  no  advantage  beyond  what  was  brought 
to  the  crop  by  manuring.  General  conclusions  cannot  be 
drawn  from  one  or  two  cases,  but  there  has  been  a  very 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Berkshire, 
and  consequently  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  their 
manure  applied  to  crops.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  artificial  manures  have  been  substituted  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  There 
were  345,418  sheep  in  the  county  in  1869,  232,415  in 
1889,  and  112,386  in  1916.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  significance  of  these  figures.  Taken  by  themselves 
they  indicate  that  the  supply  of  a  good  all-round  manure 
has  been  enormously  cut  down,  while  it  is  possible,  and 
indeed  extremely  likely,  that  quite  inadequate  steps  have 
been  taken  to  get  a  compensating  supply  from  other  sources. 
The  kinds  of  barley  grown  are  varieties  of  the  Chevalier. 


iii.  Oats. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  wheat  was  hardly  grown  at  all  on 
one  at  least  of  the  largest  corn-growing  farms  of  Berkshire. 
Oats  and  barley  were  the  cereal  crops.  Winter  oats  were 
grown  instead  of  wheat  on  the  downs  and  on  the  lighter  soils. 
Their  production  cost  less,  their  yield  was  more  certain, 
and  their  price  less  subject  to  fluctuations.  The  area  under 
oats  has  varied  differently  from  that  under  wheat  and 
barley — not  always  inversely,  but  nearly  so.  In  1874,  when 
wheat  had  65,876  acres,  oats  had  only  24,141  ;  in  1895,  when 
wheat  had  only  24,708,  oats  had  37,740 ;  and  in  1916  wheat 
had  39,044  and  oats  34,788.  In  the  interval  of  forty-two 
years,  therefore,  wheat  has  declined  by  about  40  per  cent., 
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while  oats  have  increased  by  the  same  percentage,  and 
much  agricultural  history  is  associated  with  these  move- 
ments. 

If  we  trust  to  Dr.  Mavor's  observation  when  he  made  his 
survey  a  century  ago,  and  there  is  no  better  authority,  oats 
as  a  crop  received  very  scanty  attention  in  Berkshire  about 
that  time. 

'  As  if  oats  ',  he  says,  '  were  considered  the  outcast  crop  of 
nature,  they  are  almost  always  consigned  to  ground  in  an 
exhausted  state,  or  which  is  thought  applicable  to  no  other 
purpose.  They  are  generally  sown  on  wheat  stubbles,  once 
ploughed,  or  on  poor  land  lately  broken  up,  where  indeed 
they  flourish  extremely,  but  which  they  soon  render  more 
worthless  than  before.  They  will  grow  on  cold,  tenacious, 
wet  soils,  or  on  light  arid  downs ;  they  despise  no  situation, 
they  receive  no  immediate  manure  nor  culture  while  grow- 
ing, and  yet  they  are  generally  a  grateful  and  productive 
crop.  After  green  or  meliorating  crops  they  are  found  to 
thrive  extremely  well,  but  they  do  not  commonly  receive 
this  indulgence.' 

In  spite  of  this  inhospitable  and  stepfatherly  treatment 
oats  seem  to  have  yielded  well.  Dr.  Mavor  said,  'the 
produce  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  is  from  7  to  10  quarters 
per  acre  on  the  best  land,  the  average  between  5  and  6 ;  on 
the  downs  from  3  to  5  quarters ;  in  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet 
from  4  to  6,  and  in  the  Forest  district  about  6  quarters  on 
the  average.'  These  estimates  suggest  that  the  yield  was 
higher  than  it  is  to-day.  During  the  ^^ears  1906-15  the 
average  for  the  county  was  36-87  bushels,  or  a  little  over 
4J  quarters.  Here  again  Berkshire  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  and  with  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  yields  in  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire, and  Hampshire 
for  the  same  period  were  38-62,  41,  and  40-25  bushels  respec- 
tively, and  in  England  and  Wales  it  was  40-32. 

iv.  Beans  and  Peas. 

In  1871  there  were  23,146  acres  under  beans  and  peas  in 
Berkshire;  in  1891  this  had  declined  to  12, '^96,  and  in 
1916  to  4,012  acres.     No  other  crops  have  shown  such  a 
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shrinkage  of  area,  although  turnips  and  swedes  come  rather 
close.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  are 
doubtless  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  probably  the  greatest 
of  them  has  been  the  growing  shortage  of  labour.  The 
planting  of  winter  beans  and  of  winter  wheat  demands  labour 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  spring  beans  require  hoeing,  when 
other  indispensable  operations  on  farms  demand  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour.  Berkshire  farmers  seem  to  be  com- 
paratively unsuccessful  in  resisting  this  steady  and  rapid 
movement  towards  the  curtailment  of  crops  which  call  for 
the  employment  of  manual  labour.  Corn-growing  on  an 
extensive  scale  with  the  help  of  artificial  manures  is  a 
system  of  farming  which  is  possible  with  a  minimum  of 
men,  and  this  system  has  been  so  generally  adopted  that 
farmers  now  feel  it  comparatively  troublesome  to  continue 
systems  which  involve  a  greater  initial  expenditure  and 
more  active  management.  Now  that,  owing  to  the  war, 
concentrated  feeding-stuffs  have  become  so  scarce  and  dear, 
some  farmers  who  never  did  so  before  are  growing  beans. 
The  cost  of  producing  is  less  by  a  large  margin  than  the 
market  price  of  this  or  any  other  food  of  equivalent  value,  and 
those  who  produce  milk  require  a  certain  amount  of  such 
foods  to  maintain  the  supply. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  these  economic  considerations 
determine  the  area  devoted  to  beans,  and  probably  also  to 
peas.  They  are  crops  which  can  be  sown  on  most  of  the 
soils,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  extensive  acreage  given 
up  to  them  in  1871.  Dr.  Mavor  says  that  about  1807  'the 
produce  throughout  the  county  is  from  3  to  5  quarters  per 
acre  ;  in  some  situations  more,  but  the  utmost  returns  are 
comparatively  inadequate  to  the  expense  '.  One  other  fact 
distinguishes  the  present  condition  from  the  past.  Beans 
were  almost  invariably  grown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat — to 
fix  and  leave  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for  the  following  crop. 
As  a  method  of  securing  this  end  it  is  now  less  singular, 
since  artificial  manures  serve  the  same  purpose  with  equal 
certainty  and  with  greater  ease.  Clover,  which  also  makes 
a  satisfactory  preparation  for  wheat,  has  held  its  ground 
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much  more  fully,  because  as  a  crop  it  calls  for  less  ex- 
penditure and  has  probably  been  steadier  in  its  return. 
Briefly,  therefore,  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  area 
under  beans  and  peas  seem  to  be  three :  (1)  the  difficulty 
of  growing  them  owing  to  shortage  of  labour;  (2)  the 
diminishing  demand  for  them  as  feeding-stuffs  owing 
to  the  importation  of  other  concentrated  foods ;  (3)  the 
substitution  of  artificial  manures  as  a  method  of  supplying 
nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

V.  Potatoes. 

This  crop  has  had  a  somewhat  steady  and  monotonous 
course.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Returns  the  greatest 
area  under  it  was  in  the  year  1889,  when  there  were  2,470 
acres.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  varying  decline,  and  in 
1916  the  area  was  1,894  acres.  In  1914  there  were  only  1,683 
acres.  The  fortunes  of  the  crop,  therefore,  are  different 
from  what  they  have  been  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  latter 
county  it  has  not  lost  ground  over  a  number  of  years,  its 
area  having  grown  from  1,036  acres  in  1866  to  2,953  in  1901, 
and  remaining  at  2,704  in  1916.  The  soil  conditions  in 
Berkshire  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  crop.  The  north 
side  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  the  whole  of  the  Kennet 
Valley,  East  Berkshire  between  Reading  and  Maidenhead, 
as  well  as  the  sandy  district  about  Wokingham,  are  all  suit- 
able tracts.  And  not  only  are  the  soils  favourable,  but  the 
markets  are  good,  both  in  the  volume  of  demand  and  in 
their  convenience. 

In  a  few  places  some  enterprise  is  shown.  At  Hungerford, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Reading,  and  between  Henley 
and  Maidenhead,  the  best  methods  are  adopted.  It  is  only 
near  Reading,  however,  that  early  potatoes  are  grown, 
although  the  success  of  such  a  practice  would  justify  its  more 
extensive  development.  There  are  probably  insufficient 
grounds  for  drawing  the  conclusion  that  Berkshire  farmers 
generally  avoid  methods  of  cultivation  which  demand 
expenditure  on  labour  and  manure,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  escape  from  it.     They  are  keen  to  make  money, 
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but  they  seem  to  be  less  enthusiastic  about  good  farming. 
The  growing  of  corn  and  hay  is  comparatively  their  favourite 
form  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  small  minority  who  do  anything 
in  an  intensive  way.  All  the  conditions  are  present  for  a 
successful  business  in  growing  early  potatoes,  for  an  active 
system  which  would  be  the  basis  of  substantial  proiits  for 
the  farmers  and  much  higher  wages  for  the  labourers. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  money,  one  sounder  than 
the  other.  Farmers  may  cut  down  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  working  farms,  and  the  amount  of  labour  per 
acre,  and  make  money  by  reducing  expenditure  ;  or  they 
may  increase  both  capital  and  labour  employed  and  get  a 
slowly  increasing  return.  The  two  policies  produce  different 
effects  in  the  soil  itself,  the  latter  being  the  cause  of  an 
increased  and  steadier  productivity,  the  former  of  one  that 
is  lower  and  uncertain.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  more 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  country,  and,  in  a  long 
view,  with  that  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  Berkshire  during  the 
ten  years  1906-15  was  4-57  tons  per  acre  as  compared 
with  6-18  tons  in  England  and  Wales.  There  are  four 
other  English  counties  in  which  the  yield  is  under  5  tons — 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Oxfordshire.  The  varieties 
most  commonly  planted  are,  for  early  use  Eclipse  and 
Epicure,  and  for  the  main  crop  King  Edward,  Dalhousie, 
Arran  Chief,  Up-to-date,  and  British  Queen. 

vi.  Turnips  and  Swedes. 

There  has  been  a  large  and  steady  decrease  in  the  area 
under  this  crop  during  the  last  half-century.  According  to 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  there  were  40,231  acres  in  1869. 
In  1914  this  had  fallen  to  15,361,  and  in  1916  to  12,022.  The 
reasons  which  account  for  this  decline  are  probably  some 
of  those  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  beans — the 
shortage  of  labour  and  the  cessation  of  demand  to  some 
extent.  In  1869,  when  such  a  large  area  was  under  turnips 
and  swedes,  there  were  345,418  sheep  in  the  county,  but  in 
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11)14  this  had  gone  down  to  121,256,  and  in  1916  to  112,386. 
In  addition  to  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep,  there 
has  also  been  a  change  from  the  practice  of  folding  to  that  of 
allowing  them  to  range  on  the  grass,  and  therefore  a  very  large 
part  of  the  demand  for  the  crop  has  been  removed.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  but  the  custom 
of  carting  off  swedes  to  be  fed  in  sheds,  or  any  other  method 
of  using  them  for  cattle,  has  not  made  good  the  decline  in 
demand.  With  regard  also  to  their  use  as  a  fallow  crop,  the 
practice  of  taking  a  bare  fallow  is  more  common  than  it  is 
in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  latter  county  there  were  8,953  acres 
of  bare  fallow  in  1913,  and  in  Berkshire  13,114;  in  1916 
the  figures  respectively  were  9,974  and  16,086.  The  causes 
of  the  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  swedes  may 
therefore  be  summarized  as  (1)  the  shortage  of  labour,  (2)  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  folded  sheep,  and  (3)  the  com- 
paratively ready  resort  of  farmers  to  bare  fallowing  as  an 
alternative  method  of  cleaning  the  soil. 

The  average  yield  of  turnips  and  swedes  for  the  ten  years 
1906-15  was  11-45  tons  as  compared  with  13-12  tons  in 
England  and  Wales.  Swedes  grow  to  a  considerable  size 
on  the  downs,  when  they  are  properly  cultivated.  The 
improvement  that  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
artificial  manure  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spearing.  '  Many 
of  these  comparatively  barren  chalk  hills,'  he  says,  '  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  would  hardly  produce  a  turnip 
bigger  than  an  apple,  have  become,  by  the  application 
of  judicious  fertilizers,  highly  cultivated  stock-  and  corn- 
producing  districts.' 

The  same  writer  also  describes  a  practice  which  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  abeyance  and  to  have  been  lost  during  the 
depression.     Speaking  of  manuring,  he  says  that 

'another  method,  which  is  getting  into  very  general  use 
since  the  introduction  of  the  liquid -manure  drill,  is  that 
of  mixing  three  hundred  gallons  of  water,  or  better  still  the 
drainings  of  a  farmyard  tank  or  pond,  with  3  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate per  acre.  The  action  of  the  cups  in  the  drill 
macerates  this  into  a  creamy  fluid,  and  deposits  it  with  the 
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seed  along  the  rows  made  by  the  drill.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  allow  the  harrows  to  follow  after  the  drill  to  cover 
up  the  rows,  or  the  powerful  sun  in  the  middle  of  May  or 
June  is  apt  to  bake  the  liquid  and  render  it  inoperative, 
until  rain  or  some  atmospheric  moisture  succeeds.  Should 
there  be  moisture  in  the  soil,  or  a  little  rain  fall  after  the 
operations  are  completed,  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  much 
greater  than  under  any  other  method,  and  in  a  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours  the  plants  may  be  descried  along  the  rows.  .  .  . 
Where  water  is  handy,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost  for  cartage,  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  safe- 
guard against  the  '  fly '  in  a  trying  season.' 

There  is  no  such  careful  cultivation  for  turnips  and  swedes 
now. 

vii.  Mangolds. 

This  is  the  only  root  crop,  or  green  crop,  which  has 
maintained  and  increased  its  position  in  the  system  of 
cropping  in  Berkshire.  From  1866  until  1914  it  made 
very  steady  progress.  In  the  former  year  the  area  under 
mangolds  was  4,265  and  in  the  latter  6,922  acres.  Just  as 
turnips  and  swedes  have  fallen  off  with  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  sheep  which  consumed  them,  so  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cows  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the  area 
under  mangolds.  As  a  spring  food  there  is  nothing  which 
equals  them,  either  for  supplementing  the  clovers  on  which 
sheep  and  lambs  are  folded,  or  for  feeding  the  cows  in  the 
sheds. 

Mangolds  have  advantages  compared  with  turnips  and 
swedes.  They  are  more  certain  in  their  yield,  and  are 
generally  a  heavier  crop.  The  average  yield  for  the  ten 
years  1906-15  in  Berkshire  was  17-63  tons  per  acre  as  against 
19-29  tons  in  England  and  Wales.  Compared  with  the 
yield  of  turnips  and  swedes,  there  is  an  average  of  six  tons 
per  acre  more  of  mangolds  or  rather  more  than  50  per  cent. 
So  great  a  difference  might  seem  to  justify  the  inquiry 
whether  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  extend  the  area  under 
the  crop  still  farther.  The  obstacle  to  this  is  the  greater 
cost  of  growing.     A  large  and  deep-rooted  crop  does  involve 
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a  heavier  expenditure  both  in  manure  and  working,  and  this 
initial  cost  is  always  a  deterrent  to  farmers,  and  above  all  at 
the  present  time. 

viii.  Clovers  and  Artificial  Grasses  under  Rotation. 

Pure  clover  is  less  common  as  a  hay  crop  in  Berkshire 
than  it  is  in  Oxfordshire,  a  mixture  of  rye-grass  and  clover 
being  much  more  usually  found.  This  is  a  crop  which  grows 
well  in  every  part  of  the  county.  There  is  the  usual  limit 
to  the  recurrence  of  red  clover  in  the  rotation.  It  is  taken 
not  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years  in  order  to  avoid  clover 
sickness.  The  strong  soils  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
grow  the  heaviest  crops,  either  the  clay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Vale  or  the  greensand  on  the  south  side.  But  the  varieties 
of  soil  in  tlie  county  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the 
kinds  of  clover.  On  the  downs  sainfoin  and  hop  trefoil  are 
very  common.  The  latter  plant  seems  to  be  native  to  the 
district  and  in  a  good  many  places  it  comes  as  a  strong  growth 
in  permanent  pastures  after  the  use  of  basic  slag.  The 
custom  of  laying  down  sainfoin  for  a  number  of  years  is  not 
so  general  as  it  is  in  the  Cotswolds.  The  development  in 
corn-growing  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  have 
been  against  the  practice  of  leaving  fields  down  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  with  the  high  prices  of  corn  this  tendency 
has  become  even  more  marked  during  the  last  two  years. 
Farmers  cannot  take  one  corn  crop  after  another  for  an 
indefinite  time,  but  in  some  cases  they  come  as  near  doing 
this  as  possible. 

The  average  yield  of  hay  from  clovers  and  rotation  grasses 
during  the  ten  years  1906-15  has  been  23-73  cwt.  per  acre 
as  compared  with  29-04  cwt.  in  England  and  Wales. 

ix.    Vetches,  Lucerne,  and  Cabbage. 

These  crops  have  shared  fully  in  the  reduction  of  the 
arable  area  of  the  county.  Since  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  sheep  has  taken  place  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
curtailment  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
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catch  crops  which  supplied  them  with  food  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  this  decrease  has  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  custom  of  cutting  such  crops  to  feed  cows  in  the 
sheds.  This  system  has  been  specially  developed  on  the 
Manor  Farm,  Wantage,  under  Danish  management,  but  there 
is  little  prospect  that  it  will  become  in  any  way  as  general  as 
was  the  old  practice  of  feeding  sheep. 

Vetches  are  commonly  grown  for  sheep.  They  are  sown 
in  autumn  and  spring,  and  are  eaten  off  from  June  till 
September.  They  do  well  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and 
best  of  all  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallingford. 

Cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  rape  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
area.  Farmers  with  milk  herds  have  grown  a  little  more 
of  the  first  recently,  but  it  still  constitutes  a  very  subsidiary 
part  of  the  feeding-stuffs  given  to  cows. 

X.  Permanent  Grass. 

There  is  almost  as  much  of  the  total  area  of  Berkshire 
under  permanent  grass  as  there  is  under  all  the  arable 
crops.  Its  importance,  therefore,  is  correspondingly  great. 
The  unprecedented  effort  of  the  last  two  years  has  done  a 
little  to  check  the  process  under  which  the  proportion  of 
grass  to  arable  was  so  rapidly  growing,  and  certainly 
universal  opinion  has  been  in  favour  of  reversing  that  process 
with  all  the  emphasis  possible.  The  extent  of  transference 
of  arable  land  to  pasture  is  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  two 
years  1870  and  1914.  In  the  first  of  these  there  were 
108,618  acres  in  permanent  grass,  while  in  the  latter  this 
had  grown  to  174,277.  The  change  has  been  rather  steady 
and  gradual,  the  most  rapid  progress  having  been  made 
since  1880.  Protests  against  the  movement  have  been 
continuous,  but,  so  far  as  the  stiffest  soils  in  the  Thames 
Valley  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
are  concerned,  its  course  was  irresistible  owing  to  the  fall 
in  prices.  The  Oxford  clay  between  Thrupp  and  Wytham, 
for  which  farmers  were  paying  30^.  an  acre  in  1870,  became 
valueless,  or  rather  a  cause  of  serious  loss,  to  them.     In  the 
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Vale,  by  what  may  justly  be  descibed  as  an  admirable 
perseverance,  a  few  farmers  have  continued  to  plough  some 
of  the  stiffest  land,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  gave 
way  and  allowed  the  land  to  go  down  to  grass. 

The  same  process  went  on  for  the  same  reasons  in  every 
part  of  the  county  where  the  soil  is  strong  clay.  But  even 
without  this  last  consideration  large  areas  were  put  down 
to  grass.  In  the  Kennet  Valley,  between  Hungerford  and 
Newbury,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  the  proper  use  of 
which  is  obviously  arable,  but  which  has  been  put  down 
to  grass  within  comparatively  recent  years.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  change  in  most  cases,  the 
preservation  of  game  having  been  one  of  the  objects.  In 
others  the  transference  has  been  due  to  the  development 
of  milking.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  farm  of  340 
acres  at  Kintbury  which,  not  so  many  years  ago,  had  270 
acres  of  arable  and  70  of  grass,  but  on  which  the  proportions 
are  now  exactly  reversed,  there  being  70  acres  of  arable  and 
270  of  grass.  The  change  is  largely  or  wholly  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  herd  of  70  cows  has  been  established,  and  that  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  in  grass  for  them.  This  is  a  theory  which  is  being 
challenged  in  practice  on  the  Manor  Farm,  Wantage,  where 
it  is  proved  that  a  much  less  proportion  of  a  farm  than  this 
need  be  in  permanent  pasture  to  provide  grazing  and 
winter  keep  for  cows. 

The  general  and  long-standing  criticism  of  the  slovenly 
custom  under  whiish  meadows  are  mowed  and  grazed  year 
after  year  without  being  given  anything  in  return  applies 
to  many  cases.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  constantly  recognized 
and  constantly  the  object  of  reprobation.  No  one  approves 
of  the  practice,  no  one  defends  it,  and  yet  95  per  cent., 
or  even  a  higher  proportion,  of  the  farmers  for  whom  it 
is  possible  follow  it.  The  few  exceptions  are  welcome 
instances  of  an  enlightened  policy,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  they  have  so  little  influence.  The  use  of  basic  slag 
on  all  the  soils  which  are  stiff  in  their  nature  has  been 
enormously  beneficial.     The  grazing  is  better,  the  weight 
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of  hay  is  much  greater,  and  its  quality  improved.     This  can 
be  seen  at  Eaton,  Draycott,  Lyford,  and  Burghfield. 

Experiments  carried  out  by  University  College,  Reading, 
on  some  typical  soils,  are  interesting  and  useful  in  their 
results.  The  following  account  of  two  is  taken  from  the 
official  report : 

'  Trials  were  commenced  early  in  1896  on  Lord  Wantage's 
Home  Farm  at  Lockinge.  The  plots  are  on  the  face  of  the 
downs,  near  to  the  Ridgeway,  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet, 
and  have  a  northern  exposure.  The  soil  is  a  chalky  gravel 
about  6  inches  deep,  and  lies  upon  chalk,  which  at  the  upper 
portions  of  the  chalk  comes  very  near  the  surface.  It  is 
typical  of  a  large  amount  of  down  land  which  is  not  profit- 
able if  kept  under  cultivation  and  is  very  difficult  to  convert 
into  pasture.' 

After  a  description  of  the  methods  adopted,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  state  the  results,  saying  that 

'  potash  manure  has  proved  the  most  lasting  in  its 
effects,  and  has  also  been  most  effective  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  herbage.  Superphosphate  has  also  given 
a  fair  return,  but  basic  slag  has  not  appreciably  improved 
the  crop,  although  the  quality  of  the  herbage  is  slightly 
improved.  Farmyard  manure  has  given  a  large  bulk  of 
herbage,  but  this  is  coarser,  and  is  not  so  closely  eaten 
by  the  grazing  stock.  Both  common  salt  and  lime  have 
diminished  the  bulk  of  the  herbage.' 

The  mixture  which  did  best  in  this  series  of  trials  (for 
one  year  only)  was  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  3J  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, and  2  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash. 

With  reference  to  another  series,  extending  over  four 
years,  the  Report  states  that  '  here  again  the  potash  manure 
is  far  ahead  of  the  other  artificial  manures  in  increasing 
the  bulk  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  herbage.  The 
phosphatic  manures,  basic  slag  and  superphosphate,  have 
not  been  very  effective,  while  the  continued  heavy  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  alone,  have  practically  given  no 
increase  in  herbage,  which  is  also  coarser  in  character.'  The 
mixture  which  proved  best  in  this  case  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  given  above. 
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Another  set  of  trials  was  conducted  at  Kilby's  Farm, 
Winkfield.  '  The  soil  is  a  deep,  moorish  loam,  and  the 
subsoil  is  a  fine,  whitish  sand  mixed  with  partings  of  clay. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
surface  soil.'  From  one  year's  application  superphosphate 
did  better  than  basic  slag,  but  the  addition  of  kainit  to  the 
slag  gave  the  best  results.  '  On  this  plot  the  quality  of  the 
herbage  was  far  the  best,  clovers  and  other  leguminous 
plants  being  abundant  and  weeds  nearly  absent.'  The 
mixture  was  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  and  5  cwt.  of  kainit. 
From  three  consecutive  years'  applications  basic  slag  alone 
gave  the  best  results. 

A  third  set  of  trials  took  place  at  Burghfield  Green.  The 
soil  is  clay  loam  with  a  very  stiff  clay  subsoil,  and  the 
Report  says  that  '  for  improving  the  bulk  and  quality  of  the 
herbage  basic  slag  has  in  this  case  undoubtedly  been  most 
useful,  while  the  potash  manure  has  also  had  considerable 
effect '. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  manure  adapted  to  improve  the  grass  on  every  kind 
of  soil  in  the  county.  Basic  slag  does  remarkably  well  on 
the  Oxford  clay  at  Eaton,  the  Kimmeridge  at  Lyford,  and 
the  London  at  Burghfield.  It  also  does  well  on  the  clay- 
with-flints  on  the  downs,  but  the  striking  and  regrettable 
fact  is  that  its  use  is  so  rare.  Farmers  have  not  seriously 
begun  to  farm  for  grass.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
conditions  are  disgraceful.  Between  Oxford  and  Cumnor, 
between  Oxford  and  Abingdon,  all  through  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  on  the  downs,  in  the  Kennet  Valley,  and  in 
East  Berkshire  there  is  an  enormous  area  under  grass  of  a 
discreditably  inferior  kind.  Absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  to  improve  it,  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  a  reproach 
both  to  landlords  and  farmers.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  former  should  not  intervene  to  secure  an  improve- 
ment, a  step  which  has  been  taken  by  one  at  least  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  on  its  estates  in  the  county. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  or  done  to  bring  about 
better  conditions,  to  initiate  a  serious  movement  towards 
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good  grass  farming.  The  evil  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  one  of  long  standing.  Dr.  Mavor  in 
J  807  criticized  the  management  of  the  pastures.  They  were 
neither  manured  nor  drained.  With  greater  point  and 
emphasis  Mr.  Spearing  made  statements  which  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to-day  than  they  did  when  they  were 
used.  Speaking  of  the  different  parts  of  the  county,  he 
says  that 

'on  the  whole  these  pastures  are  far  from  good,  but  their 
management  is  still  worse ;  and  in  these  days,  with  every 
appliance  at  our  command,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
total  neglect  of  our  poorer  grass-lands  with  the  attention 
and  outlay  bestowed  on  the  arable.  Is  it  that  they  are 
naturally  poor  beyond  all  improvement,  or  that  they  are 
useless  for  any  purpose  ?  Certainly  not.  Is  it  not  rather  a 
proof  that  the  improved  breeds  of  stock  of  the  present  day  are 
too  good  for  the  food  they  can  produce,  and  that  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  well-cultivated  arable  land  will  feed  more 
cattle  well  than  20  acres  of  such  pasture  would  maintain  in 
poor  condition?  And,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  being 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  breaking-up  grass  lands, 
is  there  any  greater  proof  required  than  the  fact  of  their 
neglected  condition,  to  show  that  they  are  neither,  valued 
nor  wanted  ?  .  .  .  A  part  (of  the  poorer  grass-lands)  has 
been  broken  up  within  the  last  20  years  with  good  results, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.'  ^ 

This  answer  to  the  argument  against  breaking  up  grass- 
land seems  to  be  effective  enough.  If  landlords  and  farmers 
wish  to  be  taken  as  sincere  in  ^the  professions  of  their  belief 
that  so  much  of  the  pasture  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  they  ought  to  show  a  much  higher  appreciation 
of  good  pasture  by  producing  it.  The  average  yield  of 
meadow-hay  in  Berkshire  for  the  ten  years  1906-15  was 
20-24  cwt.  as  compared  with  22-95  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  growing  of  this  amount  is  not  a  great  achievement,  and 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  practice  would  be  no  great  loss. 

Water-meadows  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  county.     In  the  Lambourn  Valley  and  about  Hunger- 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agncultural  Society,  Part  I,  1860. 
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ford  oil  the  Kennet  they  are  given  some  attention.  In  the 
lower  Kennet  Valley,  however,  they  have  been  largely 
neglected.  Sheep  are  most  generally  put  on  them  in 
spring,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have  been  used  for 
cows.  Arthur  Young,  in  1771,  said  that '  all  these  meadows 
rot  sheep,  turn  them  in  when  you  will,  except  ewes  with 
lamb.  This  is  directly  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the  whole 
county  of  Dorset,  and  if  both  are  right,  the  rot  does  not 
arise  from  the  water,  but  the  soil.  But  there  is  no  point  so 
disputed  as  this  of  the  rot.'  ^  The  most  usual  custom  seems 
to  have  been  to  put  sheep  on  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  May,  to  water  the  meadows  from  that  time  to 
about  the  middle  of  July,  then  cut  the  hay,  and  after  that 
to  turn  on  horses  or  cows. 

'  The  Farmer's  Tour  through  England, 
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1.  Cattle. 

Arthur  Young  passed  through  Berkshire  about  1771, 
and  among  the  things  which  he  noted  was  that  '  the 
breed  of  cattle  here  is  the  long-herned  Derbyshire  ;  cows 
give  4  or  5  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  from  2  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  :  the  total  produce  £4  or  £5  '}  This  does  not 
tell  very  much  about  the  conditions  of  feeding  and  yield. 
There  are  probably  herds  to-day  in  backward  places 
from  which  the  yield  may  not  be  much  more  than  two 
gallons  per  cow  a  day,  but  in  normal  cases  it  would  be 
considered  a  very  low  average.  A  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  The  task  of  the 
farmers  has  been  simplified.  The  utmost  at  which  our  most 
ambitious  breeders  aim  is  to  produce  a  dual-purpose  cow, 
one  which  will  give  a  large  supply  of  milk,  and  which  will 
fatten  easily  when  milking  days  are  past.  A  century  and 
a  half  ago  farmers  had  to  produce  what  may  be  called  a 
treble-purpose  cow,  one  which  would  do  the  work  of  draught 
horses  and  give  milk  and  beef  in  addition,  and  it  is  possibly 
fair  to  say  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  any  one 
of  their  objects  nearly  so  well  as  they  do  now,  when  they 
have  limited  their  demand  from  one  kind  of  cow.  The 
Shorthorn  is  less  hardy  as  a  draught  animal  than  some 
other  breeds,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  other  two 
purposes,  and  experience  has  proved  that  in  this  matter  at 
least  the  attempt  to  get  a  large  number  of  things  from  one 
breed  is  unprofitable. 

By  the  time  Dr,  Mavor  made  his  survey,  in  1807,  some 

^   The  Farme7''s  Tour  through  England,  vol.  iv,  p.  40. 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Longhorns 
had  shown  itself  This  was  inevitable  in  a  county  where, 
as  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  dairying  was  the  main  part 
of  the  farmers'  business.  He  tells  us  that  '  the  cattle  which 
are  almost  universally  adopted  here  are  of  the  longhorned, 
or  common  county,  breed,  and  differ  in  nothing  from  those  ot 
AVarwickshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  other  neighbouring  counties. 
In  the  dairying  district  many  of  the  cows  are  brought  out 
of  Warwickshire,  often  with  too  little  attention  to  their 
qualities  as  milkers.'  This  is  the  complaint  which  would 
be  inevitable  in  the  case  of  Longhorns,  and  already  the 
remedy  had  been  sought,  for  he  says  later  that  *  about 
Abingdon  and  other  places  the  Yorkshire  cows  are  getting 
into  use,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  milk  they  yield'. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  general  mixture  of  breeds. 
He  says  that  Shorthorn  cattle  were  not  very  common  in 
Berkshire.  '  Several  gentlemen  keep  Alderneys  for  milk 
and  butter.  In  the  forest  district  many  Welsh  cattle  are 
kept  on  account  of  the  commons.  The  Hertford  and  Gla- 
morgan cattle  are  preferred  by  the  generality  of  the  graziers, 
and  the  Scotch  cattle  are  beginning  to  find  admirers  among 
the  more  enlightened  agriculturists.' 

Fifty  years  later  the  development  had  gone  so  far  that 
the  proportion  had  changed.  Mr.  Spearing  in  1860  said 
that 

'  the  cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Shorthorn,  or  rather  Durham, 
breed,  without  regard  to  pedigree  ;  but  there  are  more  pure- 
bred bulls  used  than  formerly,  several  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors keeping  first-rate  Shorthorn  bulls,  of  which  they 
allow  their  tenants  and  neighbours  the  use.  Consequently 
a  very  visible  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  quality  of 
the  cow  stock.  ...  A  few  teams  of  oxen  are  worked  (mostly 
of  the  Devon  breed)  on  those  soils  which  are  suited  to  their 
hoofs,  but  they  are  not  much  in  favour  or  in  very  extensive 
use.'  ^ 

There  has  been  no  break  in  this  evolution,  which  has  gone 

on  until  now  Shorthorns  are  almost  the  universal  breed  of 

cattle  in  the  county.     The  characteristic  which  Mr.  Spearing 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society^  Part  I,  1860. 
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noted  in  1860 — that  there  were  few  pedigree  herds — obtains 
to-day.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  Oxfordshire,  where 
a  considerable  number  of  farmers  possess  pedigree  herds. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  Berkshire  farmers  that  they  do  not 
attempt  much  in  the  way  of  securing  highly-bred  cows,  for 
on  the  plane  immediately  below  pedigree,  where  a  very 
high  grade  of  cow  is  kept,  Oxfordshire  again  seems  to 
surpass  Berkshire.  A  larger  number  of  farmers  have  been 
successful  in  building  up  very  useful  herds  of  non-pedigree 
cows  of  the  dual-purpose  kind.  Means  of  comparing  the 
milk  yields  in  the  two  counties  are  not  available,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  great  difference  in  this  matter,  but  on  the 
point  of  quality  or  breeding  it  was  noticeable  that  farmers 
themselves  in  Berkshire  much  less  frequently  referred  to  the 
existence  of  superior  herds  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  men  however  purchase  bulls  from  pedigree 
Dairy  Shorthorn  herds  at  good  prices.  The  influence  of  mirlk 
records  is  making  itself  felt  to  some  extent  in  this  matter. 
Farmers,  realizing  that  the  bull  is  one-half  of  the  herd,  so  far 
as  the  milking  capacity  of  its  offspring  is  concerned,  measure 
the  merits  of  bulls  by  the  milking  capacity  of  their  dams 
and  other  female  relations.  This  movement,  comparatively 
recent  in  its  origin,  has  developed  to  a  creditable  extent. 

The  principal  element  in  determining  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  cattle  has  been  the  growing  demand  for 
milk.  More  milk  has  been  wanted,  and  farmers  have 
gradually,  if  rather  slowly,  realized  the  necessity  of  meeting 
this  demand.  A  century  ago  butter  and  cheese  were  the 
forms  in  which  the  produce  from  the  cows  was  sent  to 
market.  For  butter  Dr.  Mavor  says  that  '  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd. 
per  lb.  may  be  considered  as  the  average  wholesale  price, 
when  purchased  by  contract.  .  .  .  The  best  butter,  or  at  least 
what  is  reputed  as  such,  is  made  about  Wytham,  Radley, 
and  other  parishes  on  the  Berkshire  borders  near  Oxford.' 
Cheese  was  also  a  large  part  of  the  produce,  and  this  was 
made  chiefly  at  the  western  end  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse. 
The  same  writer  tells  us  that  '  the  number  of  cows  kept 
in  the   parishes   of  Shrivenham,  Coleshill,   Buscot,   Eaton 
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Hastings,  Faringdon,  Shellingford,  Uffington,  Compton,and 
Kingston  Lisle,  which  are  among  the  principal  dairying 
parishes,  from  a  pretty  accurate  inquiry,  do  not  amount  to 
fewer  than  3,000 '.  The  cheese  was  sent  from  Buscot  to 
London  by  river.  Farms  were  of  various  sizes,  carrying 
from  6  to  100  cows.  One  on  the  Buscot  estate  is  particularly 
mentioned.  Its  extent  was  66  acres,  1  rood*  8  poles,  and  the 
rent  was  £105  85.     Of  the  area  13  acres  were  arable. 

Farmers  are  generally  slow  and  reluctant  to  abandon  an 
old  system  and  to  adopt  a  new,  and  there  is  no  clear  record 
of  how  they  turned  from  the  policy  of  marketing  the  produce 
from  the  cows  as  butter  and  cheese  to  marketing  the  milk 
directly.  One  farmer  at  Stanford-in-the-Vale  said  the  last 
consideration  in  making  his  father  decide  to  give  up  cheese- 
making  was  the  difficult}^  of  getting  dairymaids  to  make  it. 
This  was  previous  to  1879.  The  price  of  cheese  was  so 
low  at  times  that  there  must  have  been  more  profit  in  the 
sale  of  milk.  In  any  case  the  depression  brought  about  a 
change,  although  it  was  very  late  before  this  was  consum- 
mated in  some  parts.  For  example,  a  gentleman  interested 
in  agriculture  happened  to  be  in  Kintbury  station  one  day 
in  Januar}^  1912.  He  spoke  to  the  station-master  about  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  was  being  sent  off  by  train.  The 
latter  told  him  that,  whereas  in  1900  only  5  churns  in  the 
da3^  were  sent  by  one  farmer,  there  were  some  fifteen 
farmers  who  sent  17,539  churns  to  London  during  1911. 
Mr.  Charles  Aldington,  superintendent  of  the  line  for  the 
Great  Western  Eailway,  kindly  gives  the  information  that 
'  the  total  quantity  of  milk  traffic  received  in  London  from 
all  parts  of  the  Great  Western  system  increased  between 
1896  and  1913  by  60  per  cent.,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  quantity  of  milk  from  stations  in  Berk- 
shire has  increased  by  approximately  a  similar  percentage '. 
Such  an  increase  could  not  take  place  in  districts  which  had 
been  devoted  to  dairy  farming  before,  but  there  is  evidence 
in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  that  during  the  most  recent 
years  the  proportion  of  milk  cows  to  the  total  number  of 
cattle  was  growing.     In  1908,  for  the  first  time  since  returns 
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were  made,  in  1866,  the  number  of  milk  cows  exceeded  that 
of  the  other  cattle,  and  this  happened  again  in  1912  and 
19 1 4.  Relatively,  therefore,  the  number  of  cattle  kept  for 
fattening  had  been  decreasing. 

The  situation  was  interesting.     Under  a  certain  economic 
pressure,  almost  a  form  of  coercion  from  their  point  of  view, 
farmers   had    taken    up    milk    production,   the    movement 
growing  at  an  accelerated  rate  since  1900.     They  did  not 
like  it,  and  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it,  but  they 
found  that  milk  gave  a  quicker  and  more  certain  return 
than  anything  else.     Some  who  discovered  this  late  regretted 
that  they  had  not  been  aware  of  it  earlier.     They  would  have 
lost  less  money  in  the  depth  of  the  depression  and  made 
more  in  the  slow  recovery.     The  element  of  '  coercion '  in 
the  situation  may  have  been  most  evident  in  the  Lambourn 
Valley.     It  was  said  more  than  once  by  interested  parties 
that  in  1915  and  1916  the  number  of  milk  herds  in,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  sent  from,  the  district  had  been  enormously 
reduced.     Older  farmers,  who  long  ago  had  been  accustomed 
to  arable  and  sheep,  reverted  at  once  to  the  old  system,  dis- 
persing their  herds,  glad  to  escape  from  what  they  regarded 
as  a  t3^ranny  which  had  been  made  particularly  heavy  by 
the  shortage  of  labour. 

Things  change  so  rapidly  on  account  of  the  war  that  no 
trustworthy  indication  of  the  direction  of  future  movements 
can  be  given.  In  1916  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  young 
cattle  had  increased  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  order  prohibiting 
their  slaughter.  The  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  feeding-stuffs, 
however,  has  led  to  the  rescinding  of  this  order.  There 
will  probably  be  a  return  to  the  policy  of  feeding  bullocks 
in  larger  numbers.  For  several  years  a  considerable  part 
of  the  second  largest  farming  business  in  Berkshire  has 
consisted  in  the  rearing  of  heifer  calves  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  milk  cows,  the  herds  in  this  county  and  in  Wiltshire 
being  replenished  largely  from  this  stock.  Recently  there 
have  been  some  cases  of  crossing  the  Shorthorns  with  the 
Holsteins,  and  the  experiments  have  been  successful  so  far 
as  the  first  generation  of  the  offspring  is  concerned. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Berkshire  since 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  were  first  published,  in  1866,  has 
been  fairly  steady.  In  that  year  there  were  30,653,  and  in 
1914  there  were  51,257.  Between  1885  and  1914  the  amount 
of  the  increase  for  the  whole  of  England  was  8-6  per  cent., 
and  for  Berkshire  it  was  7-9  per  cent.  There  were  in  1914 
6-8  acres  under  crops  and  grass  against  each  head  of  cattle 
in  Berkshire,  while  in  England  as  a  whole  there  were  only 
5-7  acres. 

2.  Horses. 

As  in  most  of  the  southern  counties,  the  Shire  is  the 
common  breed  of  horse  on  Berkshire  farms.  A  good  type  of 
horse  is  very  generally  kept.  Landowners,  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock,  occasionally  keep  very  fine 
studs,  but  several  tenant  farmers  are  also  ambitious  enough 
to  establish  and  maintain  studs  of  a  uniform  and  high-class 
kind.  On  the  downs  a  lighter  style  of  horse  is  used,  but  in 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  the  Kennet  Valley,  and  in  East 
Berkshire  there  is  so  much  strong  land  that  farmers  find  the 
heavy  Shire  the  most  serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
There  are  two  styles  of  horse  in  demand,  the  one  a  heavy 
horse  which  will  fetch  a  high  price  at  five  or  six  years  old 
for  draught  purposes  in  towns,  the  other  a  lighter  and  more 
active  horse,  generally  not  so  shapely  or  well  made. 

Dr.  Mavor  says  that  'the  native  Berkshire  horses  are 
of  the  common  black  race,  very  strong  and  powerful,  and 
rather  of  full  proportions  than  tall.  In  their  legs  they  are 
pretty  short,  in  their  bodies  thick,  and  their  whole  figure 
indicates  strength  rather  than  activity.  More,  however,  are 
bought  from  Northamptonshire  as  suckers  than  are  bred.' 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  oxen  for  working  on  the  farms, 
reckoning  that  they  are  much  less  expensive.  On  the 
royal  farms  '  every  kind  of  work  is  performed  by  oxen '. 
Apart  from  this  bias  against  horses  he  gives  the  impression 
that  they  are  generally  of  good  quality.  One  practice  comes 
under  his  censure  in  a  slightly  amusing  way.  He  tells  us 
that  '  the  first  teams,  as  they  are  called,  which  may  be  seen 
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every  market  day  at  Newbury  and  Reading,  are  a  most 
wanton  expense.  These  pampered  animals  seem  only  intended 
for  pomp  and  parade,  and  the  first  carter  who  attends  them 
is  probably  equally  useless.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  may 
not  state  horses  be  kept  for  a  wagon  as  well  as  for  a  coach  ? 
I  confess  the  question  is  not  easily  answered.' 

There  is  little  or  none  of  this  ostentation  in  these  days. 
Mr.  Spearing  said  that  most  of  the  horses  were  bought  at 
local  fairs,  having  been  brought  from  the  north  by  dealers. 
They  were  a  useful  type  of  horse.  They  were  '  generally 
driven  three  in  a  plough  in  the  winter  months,  and  two  in 
the  summer,  on  the  light  soils ;  but  on  the  heaviest  four  are 
sometimes  used.  One  acre  per  team  is  considered  a  fair 
day's  work  when  fallowing  or  ploughing  ley-ground  and 
1:^  acres  of  tilled  land.  They  generally  work  eight  hours, 
from  7  o'clock  to  3.'  Conditions  in  these  respects  remain 
much  the  same  to-day. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  county  has  varied  remarkably 
little  since  the  first  returns  were  made.  In  1874  there  were 
14,442;  in  1884  there  were  15,793  and  in  1914  there  were 
15,631,  a  decrease  of  0-9  per  cent,  between  the  last  two  dates. 
For  the  same  period  the  number  in  England  as  a  whole 
showed  a  decline  of  9  per  cent.,  while  Oxfordshire  had  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent. 

3.  Sheep. 

A  century  ago  there  was  a  large  variety  of  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Berkshire.  The  most  common  were  the  Berkshires, 
"Wiltshires,  and  Southdowns,  but  in  addition  to  them  were  the 
Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Dorsets,  Devonshires,  Ryelands,a  few 
Merinos  and  Hampshires,  and  a  little  forest  breed  which  was 
almost  confined  to  the  forest  district  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  county,  '  heath  croppers,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,' 
says  Dr.  Mavor,  '  ill  shaped  and  of  little  value,  but  produc- 
ing very  sweet  mutton.'  The  Southdowns  were  challenging 
the  position  of  the  Berkshire-Notts  and  of  the  Wiltshires. 
From  descriptions  and  from  old  prints  the  Berkshires  were 
big  sheep,  standing  high,  with  Roman  noses,   black  faces 
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and  legs,  and  with  rather  coarse  wool.  They  weighed 
heavily  when  killed,  up  to  forty  pounds  a  quarter.  These 
features  of  largeness  and  coarseness  gave  an  advantage  to 
the  Southdowns  by  contrast,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
were  too  small  and  light  to  satisfy  Berkshire  farmers,  whose 
land  could  carry  heavier  sheep. 

A  controversy  went  on  for  years  about  the  merits  of  the 
two  breeds,  during  which  breeders  were  quietly  settling 
the  question  in  a  practical  way  by  crossing.  Hampshire 
Downs,  a  cross  from  the  Berkshires,  Wiltshires,  and  South- 
downs,  were  produced,  smaller  and  finer  than  the  two  first 
and  larger  than  the  last.  In  most  respects,  perhaps,  they 
resemble  the  old  Berkshires  more  than  the  Southdowns. 
By  1860  both  Berkshires  and  Wiltshires  had  disappeared, 
the  former  certainly  being  extinct. 

The  Hampshires  are  now  by  far  the  most  common 
flocks  kept  for  breeding  and  folding  on  the  arable.  A 
notable  flock  of  Oxford  Downs  is  kept  at  Faringdon,  but 
generally  the  rams  are  only  used  for  crossing  with  the 
Hampshires.  There  is  still,  however,  a  large  variety  of 
breeds.  Some  of  them  are  not  numerously  represented. 
Leicesters  and  Southdowns  seem  to  have  lost  ground. 
Cheviots  have  become  favourites  for  breeding  flocks  on 
the  downs  and  they  are  probably  the  greatest  in  number 
after  the  Hampshires.  Then  there  are  Border- Leicesters, 
Dorset-horned,  Exmoor,  and  Eyelands.  Flying  stocks, 
purchased  in  the  early  autumn  and  sold  off  mostly  before 
the  following  summer,  consist  of  crosses  from  Cheviot  ewes 
and  various  breeds  of  rams. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  great  decline  in  the  number  of 
breeding  flocks  kept  were  stated  by  several  farmers.  The 
"Wyfield  system  of  farming,  the  attempt  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  area  under  corn  every  year,  has  commended  itself, 
and  its  extension  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  sheep  stocks.  The  desire  for  more  freedom  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  corn  has  led  farmers  to  curtail  the 
ground  under  roots.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  marked 
reversion   to   the   system   of  cultivation   in   vogue   before 
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turnips  and  swedes  were  introduced.  It  would  have 
grieved  Townsliend  and  Coke  of  Norfolk  to  think  that  by 
1900  the  farmers  would  put  the  roller  over  swedes  and 
plough  them  in  rather  than  trouble  to  feed  them  to  sheep  or 
bullocks.  Bare  fallows  are  in  greater  favour  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  autumn  wheat,  and  farmers  fret  at  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  the  ground  for  oats  and  barley  after  roots  eaten 
off  by  sheep  in  wet  springs.  They  cannot  be  certain  of 
getting  a  proper  tilth.  With  the  help  of  fallowing  and 
artificial  manures  they  grow  profitable  crops  with  less 
trouble. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Berkshire  was  greatest  in  1868.  In  that  year  there  were 
354,538.  In  1914  they  had  fallen  to  121,256.  Probably 
few  counties  show  such  a  large  and  rapid  decrease.  Taking 
a  period  of  some  thirty  years,  for  instance,  there  were  in 
England  in  1885  16,809,778  sheep.  In  1914  there  were 
13,651,965,  a  reduction  of  19  per  cent.  The  figures  for 
Berkshire  in  these  two  years  were  266,546  and  121,256,  a 
decrease  of  54  per  cent.  In  England  as  a  whole  there  was 
in  1914  one  sheep  to  1-9  acres  of  the  area  under  grass 
and  crops,  while  in  Berkshire  there  was  only  one  sheep  to 
2-8  acres. 

4.  Pigs, 

Berkshire  has  still  a  pre-eminence  in  this  class  of  stock. 
The  Berkshire  pig  holds  its  ground  in  its  native  county  as 
emphatically  as  it  does  in  England  as  a  whole.  It  is  useful 
in  itself  and  still  more  useful  for  crossing  with  other  breeds. 
There  are  several  fine  pedigree  herds,  one  of  50  on  the 
Royal  Farms  at  Windsor  and  others  of  considerable  size  in 
the  possession  of  landlords  and  tenant  farmers.  Among  a 
few  of  the  latter  there  is  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  about 
the  breed,  and  some  excellent  management.  On  two  farms, 
one  of  them  on  the  downs  and  one  near  Ascot,  the  farmers 
in  their  practice  demonstrated  that  pigs  were  clean,  and 
by  no  means  unattractive  in  their  habits,  when  they  were 
properly  treated.      The  word  sty  would  lose  one  of  its  most 
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common  significations  if  sties  were  all  kept  like  these,  and 
the  satisfactory  feature  about  them  was  that  both  farmers 
were  successful  financially  as  well  as  exemplary  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  Comfort  and  cleanliness  for  the 
pigs  were  undoubtedly  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of 
their  owners,  and  probably  in  part  the  cause  of  it. 

The  recent  movement  in  some  places  for  rearing  and 
feeding  the  pigs  in  woods  and  on  the  downs  has  not  taken 
much  hold  in  Berkshire.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  farmers  in  large  holdings  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  large  herds  on  some  part  of  their  land,  but  without 
success.  The  prejudice  against  every  kind  of  live  stock  is 
a  little  stronger  in  the  case  of  pigs  than  in  that  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Swine  fever  and  the  regulations  associated 
with  it  have  proved  irritating,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
numbers  have  been  seriously  reduced.  In  1872  there  were 
47,438  pigs  in  the  county,  and  in  1914  there  were  only 
20,459. 

5.  Poultry. 

The  modern  movement  towards  running  poultry  in  large 
numbers  in  the  fields  is  more  common  on  the  medium -sized 
farms  in  Berkshire  than  on  the  largest.  At  Faringdon, 
where  the  live  stock  is  very  representative,  poultry  take 
a  large  place,  but  they  are  not  general  on  the  principal 
corn-growing  farms.  The  characteristic  of  thriftlessness  in 
their  management,  which  was  referred  to  by  several  people, 
perhaps  manifests  itself  in  this  way  among  others.  A  vast 
amount  of  good  food  must  go  to  waste  in  the  fields  after 
harvest,  and  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  one  way  in  which  the 
management  may  be  intensified  and  production  increased. 
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Abingdon  and  Cumnor,  the  farm- 
ing between,  12. 

Administration  of  local  authorities, 
111. 

Agricultural  depression,  causes  of, 
70. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  85,  171,  174, 
181,  203  ;  their  accuracy  ques- 
tioned, 171. 

Annual  Register  for  1815  on  agri- 
cultural distress,  106. 

Appleton,  small  farm  well  culti- 
vated at,  9. 

Ascot,  difficulties  of  farming  in 
neighbourhood  of,  63. 

'Ash',  significance  of  as  a  prefix, 
26. 

Ashbury  and  Woolstone,  style  of 
farming  at,  26. 

Ashdown  Park  and  Lambourn 
Valley,  32. 

Aston  Tirrold,  good  arable  district, 
21. 

Aston  Upthorpe,  long  tenure  of 
farm,  21. 


Bagshot  Beds,  169. 

Balking,  style  of  farming  at,  16  ; 

results  of  draining  at,  17. 
Barley,  decrease  in  area  grown,  44  ; 

decrease  in  acreage  under,   177  ; 

cultivation  for,  178. 
Basic  slag  used  on  grass  at  Eaton, 

10-11. 
Beans  and  peas,  acreage  and  yield, 

179. 
Bearwood  Home  Farm,  60. 
Bennett  on  soils  in  Kennet  Valley, 

163. 
Bessels  Leigh  and  Abingdon,  soils 

and  farming  between,  12. 
Binfield,  yield  of  wheat  at,  61. 
Blackwater  Valley,  mixed  farm  in, 

62. 
Bounties  and  tariffs,  69. 


Brightwalton,  Stan  more,  and  Bee- 
don  farms,  37, 

Builders'  and  farmers'  policy  com- 
pared, 72. 

Building  depression,  72. 

Buildings,  inferior  at  Harwell,  20  ; 
wanted  on  the  downs,  .39,  103. 

Burghfield,  increase  of  dairy  farm- 
ing, 52  ;  cultivation  and  stock  of 
farm  at,  53. 

Buscot  Dairy  Company,  its  origin 
and  success,  4. 

Buscot  Estate,  Dr.  Mavor  and  Mr. 
Spearing  on,  3. 

Buscot,  size  of  farms  and  style  of 
farming  at,  3. 

Butter  and  cheese  made  in  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  15,  196-7. 


Capital,  required  to  stock  a  grazing 
farm,  14  ;  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
122. 

Cattle  fattening,  decrease  in  num- 
ber of,  197. 

Chain  Hill,  style  of  farming  at,  30. 

Chalk  makes  cultivation  easier,  59, 
158. 

Chalk  soil,  156. 

Charlock  flourishes  under  certain 
conditions,  28,  58. 

Cheese  at  one  time  sent  from  Bus- 
cot to  London,  15. 

Chieveley  and  Hermitage,  soils  at, 
49. 

Cholsey,  style  of  farming  at,  21. 

Clay  and  flints  and  '  washed  '  de- 
posits on  the  downs,  157,  160. 

Clothing  of  labourers,  147. 

Clovers  and  artificial  grasses  under 
rotation,  185. 

Coleshill,  farm  at,  3. 

College  Farm,  Shinfield,  54. 

Combe,  farm  out  of  cultivation,  48. 

Compton,  cultivation  and  stock  of 
a  down  farm,  31. 
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Cottages,  inferior  at  certain  places, 
104;  shortage  of,  104;  inconve- 
niently situated,  144. 

Cowsheds  generally  good,  101. 

Crops,  171-92;  diagram  showing 
changes  in,  175. 

Cumnor-Oxford  district,  inferior 
farming,  11. 

Dairy  farming,  increase  of,  46. 

Depression  and  recovery  of  agri- 
culture, 19. 

Depression,  farmer's  experience  of, 
18  ;  causes  of,  69. 

Devonshire  farmers  in  dairy  farms 
near  Reading,  39,  50. 

Drainage,  need  of,  17,  20,  63  ;  cost 
and  benefit  of,  99. 

Draining  improves  land  at  Balking 
and  Uffington,  17. 

Drayton,  farm  on  the  clay  at,  13 ; 
flooding  in  lower  parts,  13. 

Easthampstead  Park,  Home  Farm 

and  others,  61. 
Eaton,  the   management   on    two 

farms,  9-10  ;   rotation  and  stock 

on  farm,  10. 
Economic  equilibrium  a  condition 

of  prosperity,  70-1. 
Education,  of  estate  managers,  97  ; 

of  labourers,  147  ;    the  attitude 

of  farmers,  129. 
Emigrants    from   Europe    become 

agriculturists  in  new  countries, 

71. 
Englefield  Estate,  51. 
Englefield  and  Haines  Hill  Estates 

have  covered  yards,  103. 
Estates,  size  of,  in  1807,  89. 

Faringdon,   scenery  and  style    of 

farming,    5-6  ;     description     of 

large  farm,  6-7. 
Farm-houses,  condition  of,  103. 
Fawley  Great,  cultivation  and  stock 

of  farm  at,  35. 
Field,  The,    record  of  tenancy  at 

Aston  Upthorpe,  21  n. 
Floods  in  Thames  Valley,  5. 
Food  of  labourers,  144. 
Frilsham,  good  mixed  farming  at, 

38. 
Fruit  farming  in  Berkshire,  19-20. 
Fyfield  Wick,  12. 


Game,  damage  caused  by,  in  Ken- 
net  Valley,  49. 

Geologists  on  benefits  from  use  of 
chalk,  159. 

Grass  on  the  downs,  improvement 
of,  26. 

Grass,  permanent,  increase  in  acre- 
age, 186  ;  diagram  showing  in- 
crease of,  187;  experiments  in  im- 
proving, 189-91  ;  Spearing  criti- 
cizes management  of,  191. 

Grazing  and  arable  farming,  boun- 
daries of  in  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
14. 

Haines  Hill,  soil  and  farming  at,  59. 
Harfield  and  Chilton  farms,  30-1. 
Hatford,  new  style  of  farming  at,  7 ; 

soil  at,  7. 
Hawkins,  on  soils  in  Ascot  district, 

169. 
Hedges  and  ditches  neglected,  100. 
Hendred,  East,  large  farms  at,  19. 
Henley,     cultivation    of    potatoes 

near,  57. 
High  wages  and  their  effect   on 

amount  of  work  done,  133. 
Horses,    working  .hours    of,   146 ; 

class  of,  used  in  Berkshire,  200. 
Hours   and   methods    of  working, 

143,  144,  146. 
Hughes,  Tom,  Scouring  of  the  White 

Horse,  27. 
Hungerford,  style  of  farming  near, 

47. 

Improvement  initiated  by   estate 

managers,  93. 
Inferior   farming   in  the   Vale  of 

White  Horse,  22-3. 
Inkpen,  cultivation  and  stock  of 

farm  at,  47. 

Jealot's  Hill,  large  mixed  farm  at, 
60. 

Kelmscott  farm  and  its  manage- 
ment, 120. 

Kennet  Valley,  mixed  soils  in,  41 ; 
size  of  farms  in,  42. 

Kimmeridge  and  Gault  clays  in 
Vale  of  White  Horse,  154. 

Kingston  Bagpuize,  soil  at,  9. 

Kingston  Lisle,  Wantage  and  East 
Hendred  area,  19. 
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Kintbiiry,  soil  and  style  of  farmi 


near,   45,   49 

station,  197 


milk    sent   fr 


Labour,  too  little  on  farms,  9  ; 
treatment  of,  Mavor  and  Spear- 
ing on,  140;  increasingly  effieient, 
148. 

Labourers,  and  parish  relief  a 
century  ago,  134 ;  number  of, 
137  ;  education  of,  147. 

Lambourn  Valley  farms,  32,  35. 

Landlord  and  tenant  co-operate  in 
doing  repairs,  98  ;  their  relations 
difficult  to  adjust,  95-6. 

Landlords'  influence  on  farm  man- 
agement, 94. 

Landlords  take  farms  in  hand,  77. 

Large  farms  in  West  Berkshire, 
114 ;  more  management  and 
capital  required  on,  119  ;  an  un- 
forced development,  119. 

Leases  as  a  form  of  tenure,  92. 

Lime,  used  on  arable  land  at  Eaton, 
10  ;  need  of,  in  East  Berkshire, 
61. 

Littlewick  Green,  '  the  best  farm 
in  Berkshire  ',  59. 

Live  Stock,  193-204. 

London  Clay,  161,  163,  164. 

Longcot,  houses  and  buildings  in 
bad  repair,  17. 

— and  Shrivenham,  need  of  drainage 
at,  17. 

Longhorn  cattle  in  1771,  198. 

Long  tenures  in  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  15-16. 

Lyford,  mixed  dairy  and  arable 
farming,  14. 


Maidenhead  and  Windsor,  farming 
between,  60. 

Malthouses  in  the  Kennet  Valley,  44. 

Mangolds,  increased  acreage  under, 
184. 

Manuring  grass-land,  experiments 
by  University  College,  Read- 
ing, 189. 

Markets,  farmers'  interest  in,  67-9. 

Mavor,  Dr.,  on  cheese-making  in 
Vale  of  White  Horse,  15  ;  onlruit 
farming,  20  ;  on  peat  ashes  as 
manure,  43  ;  on  Royal  Farms,  65  ; 


on  size  of  estates,  89 ;  on  leases,  92 ; 

on  buildings,  102  ;  on  rents,  105  ; 

on  size  of  farms,  113;  on  wages, 

134  :    on  yield  of  wheat,  175  ;  on 

cultivation  of  oats,  179  ;  on  breed 

of  cattle,  195. 
Midgham,  style  of  farming  at,  50. 
Milk,  production  in  Ascot  district, 

64  ;  large  increase  in  production 

of,  197. 

Oats,  acreage  and  yield,  179, 
Oriel  College  rents,  78-88. 
Oxford  Clay  in  Thames  Valley,  150. 

Pearce   on  character  of  labourers 

in  1794,  149. 
Peat  ashes  used  as  manure,  42. 
Percival,  Professor,  on  cultivation 

of  wheat,  176. 
Pigs,  203. 

Pinkney's  Green,  farm  at,  57. 
Population,  agricultural,  137. 
Potatoes,  an  important  crop  near 

Henley,  57  ;  decrease  in  acreage 

under,  181. 
Poultry,  204. 
Price,  L.  L.,  on  the  rents  of  Oriel 

College,  78-84. 
Prices  and  transport,  69. 
Prices,  General  Index  Number,  85-8. 
Production,   and  importation,  70; 

demands  on  farmers  to  increase, 

112. 


Radcot  Bridge,  farms  at,  3. 

Reading  University  College  Farm, 
54. 

Reclamation  of  land  near  Sand- 
hurst, 62. 

Rents  in  the  Thames  Valley,  5. 

—  and  prices,  fluctuations  in,  105-8. 

—  rise  and  fall  of,  77. 

Road  facilities  wanted  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  5. 

Robertson,  D.  H.,  on  industrial 
fluctuations,  74. 

Rotation  of  crops  at  Hatford  and 
Wyfield,  7. 

Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  soils,  cultiva- 
tion and  stock  on,  64-5. 

Ruscombe,  farming  on  the  clay  at, 
58. 
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Sandhurst  district,  agricultural  im- 
provement in,  62. 

Sandy  soils  common  about  Hatford, 
Tubney,  and  Frilford,  153. 

Scenery  in  Berkshire,  1,  2. 

Sheep  give  -place  to  cultivation  for 
corn,  34-5  ;  breeding  flocks  given 
up,  35-7  ;  changes  in  breeds  of, 
200  ;  diagram  shdwing  decline  in 
numbers  of,  201. 

Sheep,  '  rot',  how  a  flock  was  saved 
in  1879,  15  ;  on  water-meadows, 
192. 

Shellingford,  cultivation  and  stock 
on  farm  at,  8. 

Shorthorn  cattle  introduced,  195  ; 
few  pedigree  herds  of,  196. 

Size  of  farms,  113-18. 

Small  farmer's  success,  28. 

Soils,  150-70 ;  in  North  Berkshire, 
2. 

Sorrel  prevalent  in  East  Berkshire, 
56,  61. 

Spearing,  Mr,,  on  Buscot  Estate,  3  ; 
on  peat  ashes  as  manure,  43  ;  on 
reclamation  of  land  near  Sand- 
hurst, 62  ;  on  Royal  Farms,  65  ; 
on  wages,  135 ;  on  treatment  of 
labourers,  140  ;  on  benefits  from 
use  of  chalk,  158  ;  on  method  of 
sowing  turnips,  183 ;  on  breed 
of  cattle,  195. 

Stanford-in -the -Vale,  dairy  and 
sheep  farming,  15. 

Ste venton,  arable  and  sheep  farming 
on  the  clay  at,  13. 

Stonebrash  between  Faringdon  and 
Abingdon,  152. 

Streatley  and  Reading,  soils  and 
farming  between,  39. 

Sugar-beet  experiment  at  Buscot, 
4. 

Sunninghill,  production  of  milk  at. 

Superphosphate,     increased    yield 

from  its  use,  48. 
Supply    and    demand    subject    to 

control,  73-6. 


Surface  soil  varies  from  sand  to  clay 

153. 
System  of  farming  changed  with  pro  - 

fit,  129. 

Tull,  Jethro,  and  Prosperous  Farm, 

46. 
Turnips  and  swedes,  large  decrease 

in  acreage  under,  181-. 
Twyford   and   Wargrave,   soil  and 

style  of  farming  aj30ut,  56-7. 

Upper  "  Greensand,  good  soil  in 
drought,  18,  28  ;  in  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  155. 

Vale  land  and  down  land  make  up 

farms,  24. 
Value  of  land,  fall  in,  5. 
Vetches  followed  by  poor  crops  of 

wheat,  28. 
Vetches  and  lucerne,  185. 

Wages,  134;  in  1860,  Spearing  on, 
135;  in  1907,  135;  high,  and  im- 
provement go  together,  141. 

Wantage  Estate  farms,  30. 

Wantage,  Manor  Farm  in  posses- 
sion of  Danish  farmer,  29. 

War  Agricultural  Committees,  132. 

Water-meadows,  36,  51. 

Water-supply  inadequate,  17,  101, 
104. 

Wheat,  of  good  quality,  grown  about 
Wantage,  19  ;  area  of  and  yield, 
174-7  ;  experiments  with,  sown 
at  diff'erent  times,  176. 

Windsor,  Royal  Farms,  64-5. 

Wyfield  Manor  Farm,  size  and  style 
of  farming,  33-4. 

Yields  of  crops  and  stock  in  Berk- 
shire and  Oxfordshire,  171,  174. 

Young,  Arthur,  on  peat  ashes  as 
manure,  42 ;  on  water-meadows 
as  grazing  for  sheep,  192  ;  on 
breed  of  cattle  in  Berkshire,  193. 
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